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EGYPT AND 


We have had two publications on 
Egypt lying on our table for a con- 
siderable time. We should have no- 
ticed them long before this, had we 
not been in constant expectation of the 
appearance of the Chevalier Bunsen’s 
more important work on the same sub- 
ject, in its English dress ; and had we 
not thought that the three might be 
advantageously considered together. 
The first volume of the long-promised 
translation has at length reached us; 
and we will, without further delay, 
after giving a short account of each of 
these publications separately, consider 
some very important and interesting 
questions, which are suggested by the 
two former, but are absolutely forced 
on our attention by the last. 

Mr. Sharpe calls his history a new 
edition. This is, however, the first 
time that it appears as a single work. 
He published, at different times, three 
separate histories, which he has now 
combined into one; and about a third 
of the volume is altogether new. We 
confess that we liked the parts better 
than we dothe whole. The second of 
these, containing the account of Egypt 
under Alexander and his successors, is 
decidedly the best history of that 
period which is anywhere to be met 
with ; and the connexion between the 
Greeks and their predecessors, and 
successors, is so very slight, that this 
part of the work might well stand 
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alone. Mr. Sharpe aspires to the 
character of a philosophical historian. 
He is fond of pointing out analogies 
between the events of by-gone times 
and those with which we are familiar. 
Thus, he compares the position of the 
Greeks in Egypt with that of the 
English in India. Neither of these 
were the immediate conquerors of the 
native rulers of the country. They 
were the conquerors of these conque- 
rors ; the Greeks, of the Persians ; the 
English, of the Mahommedans: and 
they were more indulgent to the vota- 
ries of the old religion of the country 
than those who first subjugated them 
had been. Mr. Sharpe warmly com- 
mends the wisdom and humanity— 
‘the statesman-like wisdom, and the 
religious humanity—of a conqueror 
governing a province according to its 
own laws, and upholding the religion 
of the conquered as the established 
religion of the state.” We hope and 
believe that our countrymen in India 
have not gone quite so faras this, At 
all events, we can find no precept in 
the Christian code resembling *‘ the 
oft-repeated answer of the Delphic 
oracle, that the gods should every- 
where be worshipped according to the 
laws of the country.” 

The portion of the history which 
precedes that of the Grecian sove- 
reigns, is short and meagre. Mr. 
Sharpe does not profess to derive much 


* «The History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times, till the Conquest by the 
Arabs, a.p. 640.”. By Samuel Sharpe. A new Edition. London: Edward 


Moxon. 1846. 


* Ancient Egypt, her Testimony to the Truth of the Bible.” By William 
Osburn, Jun. London: S. Bagster and Sons. 1846. 

‘‘ Egypt's Place in Universal History; an Historical Investigation, in Five 
Books.” By Christian C. J. Bunsen. Translated from the German, by Charles 
H. Cottrell. Vol. I. London: Longman and Co. 1848. 
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information from the recently-deci- 
phered monuments; he, however, oc- 
casionally quotes Burton's “ Excerpta 
Hieroglyphica.” We must caution 
our readers against giving credence to 
what he professes to derive from this 
source. The account which he gives 
in pages 88-90 of the native *‘ Meleks” 
appointed by Darius, of whom he 
enumerates three generations, is mere 

moonshine. It is partly founded on 
a misinterpretation of hieroglyphical 
characters, (first, if we recollect right, 
made by Rosellini), which has been 
long since abandoned by all Egyptolo- 
gists but Mr. Sharpe ; and partly on 
the accidental juxta- position of an in- 
scription of the Persian period with 
one of the period anterior to the 
twelfth dynasty. Two of these pre- 

tended meleks were mere superinten- 
dants of the public works; the third 
was one of the ancient kings. For 
another fanciful statement in p. 24, 
Mr. Sharpe appears to quote the 
Tablet of Abydos and Manetho; but 
neither of these authorities bears him 
out ; nor has any other writer adopted 
his views, which are quite inconsistent 
with well-ascertained facts. He says 

that Mephra-Thothmosis IT, ‘is very 
much thrown into the shade by Amun- 
Nitocris, his a and ambi- 
tious wife. She was the last of the 
race of Memphite sovereigns, and by 
her marriage with Thothmosis, Upper 

and Lower Egypt were brought under 
one sceptre.” ‘The name of Nitocris 
occurs in Hieroglyphics as that of a 
queen in the sixth dynasty, and of 
another in the twenty-sixth 3; and it is 
totally different from that of ‘the queen 
here spoken of. This queen was the 
daughter either of Thothmos I., or of 
Thothmos II., and certainly not of a 
Memphite family ; and there is abun- 
dant proof that U pper and Lower 
Egypt had been united long before her 
time. Lastly, Thothmos TIT. was the 
brother of this queen, and not her son, 
as Mr. Sharpe imagines. We do not 
mean to say, however, that the first 
portion of the history is without merit. 
As a more favourable specimen than 
what we have given, we would offer 
the following passage, the views con. 
tained in which appear as novel as they 
are correct. After mentioning the 
treaties which Psammetichus made 
with the Greek states, and the encou- 
ragement which he gave to Greeks 
who settled in Egypt, he proceeds :— 
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“Thus Egypt was no longer the 
same kingdom that we have seen it at 
the beginning of this history. It was 
no longer a kingdom of Coptic warriors, 
who, from their fortress in the Thebaid, 
held the wealthy traders and husband- 
men of the Delta in subjection as vas- 
sals. But, it was now a kingdom of 
those very vassals; the valour of Thebes 
had sunk, the wealth of the Delta had 
increased, and Greek mercenaries had 
very much taken the place of the native 
landholders. Hence arose a jealousy 
between the Greek and Coptic inhabi- 
tants of Egypt. The sovereigns found 
it dangerous to employ Greeks, and still 
more dangerous to be without them. 
They were the cause of frequent rebel- 
lions, and more than once of the king’s 
overthrow. But there was evidently 
no choice. The Egyptian laws and reli- 
gion forbad change and improvement, 
while everything around them was 
changing as the centuries rolled on. 
Hence, if Egypt was to remain an in- 
dependent kingdom, it could be so only 
by the help of the settlers in the 
Delta.” —p. 59. 


The last part of the volume, which 
treats of Egypt after the Roman con- 
quest, contains a good deal of interest- 
ing matter ; but, - for most readers, it 
is quite spoiled by the peculiar reli- 
gious opinions which the author is 
pleased to put forward on all occa- 
sions. Mr. Sharpe is an amateur 
author, and he appears to think it rea- 
sonable, that if any one applies to him 
for the information on Egyptian affairs 
which he is able to impart, he should 
receive from him also a statement of 
his views in respect to the Christian 
church, The rise and progress of 
Christianity, and the controversies of 
the first six centuries, of most of which 
Egypt was the focus, come within the 
scope of his enlarged work; and he 
spares no pains to vilify the orthodox, 
and to represent the opinions which 
they hold, and which most Christians 
still hold, as originating in heathenism. 
In reference to this period, we will 
mention another of his analogies; for 
which, as for the former one, it must 
be admitted that there is some founda- 
tion, though the resemblance between 
the two cases is not quite so strong as 
he supposes. He compares the posi- 
tion of the Greeks of Alexandria, un- 
der the Arian emperors of Constan- 
tinople, to that of the Protestants of 
Dublin. Like these, they were of the 
same religion, politics, and blood as 
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their rulers; like them, they claimed 
an ascendancy as their birthright ; and 
in the course of events, this was some- 
times allowed them—and the people 
were thereby goaded to revolt ; while 
at other times the emperors governed 
according to the will of “ the less- 
enlightened majority.” 

When Mr. Sharpe is not under the 
influence of bis Socinian bias, his ob- 
servations respecting men and things 
are generally very judicious. We give 
the following specimens. He says of 


Josephus :— 


‘* Though his style is elegant, his 
narrative simple, and his manner ear- 
nest, yet his history cannot be read 
without some distrust. He was false to 
his country, to its religious laws, and 
to his foreign wife. He is sometimes 
biassed by his wish to raise the character 
of his countrymen—at other times, by 
his eagerness to excuse his own conduct. 
His history, however, throws great light 
upon the state of the Israelites at a time 
which is in the highest degree interest- 
ing to all Christians ; and in his answer 
to Apion, who had written against the 
Jews, we find some short, but most 
valuable quotations from many writings, 
which were then in the Alexandrian 
libraries, but have been since lost.”— 
p. 392. 


After mentioning the building of the 
great temple at Latopolis (Esne), in 
the reign of Vespasian, which, he 
says, is worthy of the best times of 
Egyptian architecture, he proceeds: — 


‘* The economist will, perhaps, ask 
from what source the oppressed Egyp- 
tians drew the wealth, and where they 
found the encouragement necessary to 
finish those gigantic undertakings, which 
were begun in times of greater prospe- 
rity ; but the only answer which we can 
give, is, that the chief encouragement, 
at all times, to any great work, is a 
strong sense of religious duty—and the 
only fund of wealth upon which men can 
draw for their generosity, or nations 
for their public works, is to be found in 
self-denial.” —p. 393. 


With this extract we dismiss, for 
the present, Mr. Sharpe’s volume, 
and turn to that of Mr. Osburn. His 
work, he tells us, 


**Is designed to present to the Chris- 
tian reader a few examples of the extent 
to which the Bible is susceptible of illus- 
tration from the remains of ancient 
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Egypt, now that the mode of interpret- 
ing the hieroglyphic writings has been 
discovered. It will be found to differ 
from other recent publications with the 
same professed object, in appealing not 
merely to the pictures which occur on 
Egyptian temples and tombs, but also to 
the inscriptions that accompany them, 
without which they were never intended 
to be understood, and are, therefore, ne- 
cessarily unintelligible.”—p. 1. 


He begins with the proofs of the 
colonization of Egypt from the North 
East ; and here we think he might have 
advantageously omitted his diagram 
of «*the three Niles,” for which there 
is no Egyptian prototype; and the 
** passage in the book of the dead,” 
which he gives in page 20, as giving us 
the geography of the Meh-moou.” It 
is made up of fragments of uncon- 
nected sentences, in none of which 
is there any mention made of that 
imaginary river, nor the slightest al- 
lusion to it that we can perceive. His 
reasoning from the late age of the 
earliest existing monuments at Thebes, 
as compared with those at Abydos, 
Beni-hassan, and Ghizeh, the burying- 
place of Memphis, has much weight ; 
yet it might be objected against it, 
that monuments of the twelfth dynast 
are, in fact, found both there and all 
up the river to the second cataract, 
while the sovereignty of Menes over 
,Upper as well as Lower Egypt, is as 
certain a deduction from history as 
his existence. Mr. Osburn is unques- 
tionably right as to the fact, that the 
progress of colonisation was up the 
river, and not down it, as the Cham- 
pollions originally supposed. Since 
Lepsius’s expedition, we believe that 
all Egyptologists are agreed as to this. 
He seems, however, to place the peo- 
pling of the Southern part of Egypt 
much later than he should. 

On this subject a new light has been 
thrown by the recent discoveries in 
Assyria. The cuneatic and the hiero- 
glyphic systems of writing, as well as 
the Assyrian and Egyptian languages, 
which these writings express, have 
much more in common than any one 
would have ventured to anticipate. 
The two systems of writing agree in 
having some words expressed by purely 

honetic characters, others by purely 
ideographic, and others again by pho- 
netic characters combined with ideo- 
graphic determinatives. They agree, 
too, in having phonetic characters, 
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which, when certain known comple- 
ments were not expressed after them, 
required them to be supplied by the 
reader, and which had thus, in a quali- 
fied sense, a double value. The lan- 
uages, too, have much in common. 
hey not only agree, both of them, 
in many points with the Hebrew and 
its kindred languages, and ery 
with each other; but—what is much 
more remarkable—they agree with each 
other in points where the Hebrew dif- 
fers from them, as do also the Pheni- 
cian, Arameic, and Arabic. Thus, 
the affix “ther,” is S, and * their,” 
SN, in both Egyptian and Assyrian ; 
while the languages of all the interme- 
diate countries have H in place of 
S. Again, the root N B, “all” 
is common to the Egyptian and the 
Assyrian, but appears to have be- 
longed to none of the Semitic languages 
previously known. The plural Atwat 
** fathers,” by which Xerxes, out of re- 
ct, designates Darius, in the Third 
ersepolitan inscriptions, is evidently 
related to the Hebrew Avoth (wit 
which, by the way, it agrees in its 
feminine form); but the Egyptian 
Atv has a closer resemblance to it. 
These are evident indications of these 
two people having had a common ori- 
gin, and that within a reasonable pe- 
riod. It might, perhaps, be supposed 
that the Assyrians adopted some of the 
peculiarities of the Egyptians, at the 
time when a part, at least, of their 
country was subject to them, as we 
know was the case under Thothmes 
III., and his son and grandson. But 
to this supposition it appears to us 
that there are decisive objections. The 
cuneatic determinatives are always pre- 
fixed to the phonetic characters; the 
hieroglyphic ones always follow them. 
The hieroglyphic characters all repre- 
sent objects ; very few of the cuneatic 
ones have any resemblance to objects ; 
and they are certainly not copies of 
the Egyptian characters to which they 
correspond. Again, as to the languages, 
the vocabularies of the Assyrian and 
Egyptian tongues appear to differ in a 
vast majority of instances. The re- 
semblance between the languages is 
chiefly to be found in the grammatical 
forms. The reverse of this would be 
the case, if Assyria had borrowed from 
Egypt during its temporary subjec- 
tion to the latter country. ‘The English 
weg after the Norman conquest, 
adopted many words from the language 








of the conquerors, but no grammatical 
forms. The case is strikingly the same 
with the Persian language, the voca- 
bulary of which abounds in Arabic 
words, but which has no grammatical 
forms derived from the Arabic. Be- 
sides, though the primitive forms of 
the pronominal affixes are nearly 
the same in Assyrian and in Egyptian, 
the latter language had certain pecu- 
liar forms, which were constantly used 
in particular situations, and these do 
not appear to exist in Assyrian. Had 
the Assyrians adopted the Egyptian 
pronouns, it is to be supposed that 
they would have adopted them in all 
their forms. A further objection to 
this view is, that it appears highly 
probable that the oldest inscriptions 
which Dr. Layard has excavated at 
Nimrud, are more ancient than the 
period when Assyria was occupied by 
the Egyptians ; and the difference be- 
tween these inscriptions and the more 
recent ones (of the seventh century 
B.C.) is very slight. We conclude, 
then, that neither did Assyria borrow 
from Egypt, nor Egypt from Assyria ; 
but that these two nations had com- 
mon ancestors, and that at a period 
not very remote. 

Mr. Osburn proceeds to treat of the 
Canaanites and their costume; and 
afterwards, referring to the account 
given in Exodus, of ‘the service 
of the tabernacle,” describes the ma- 
nufactures of the Egyptians in metals, 
wool, leather, and carpentry, their oils 
and spices, their precious stones and 
music. Several passages in the Bible 
are quoted and illustrated. He gives 
a great number of woodcuts, and some 
coloured plates, from which the reader 
will be able to form a more correct 
judgment as to the progress in the arts 
which the Egyptians had made, than 
from any other cheap work that we 
know. Of the Onomasticon we will 
not offer any criticism. We do not 
in general agree with Mr. Osburn ; 
but the points on which we differ must 
be considered as still sub judice. We 
will conclude with giving our readers a 
specimen of the latter part of his work. 
After giving a coloured figure of a 
Tyrian, as he calls him—certainly one 
of the same family of nations as the 
Tyrians—taken from the tomb of Ra- 
meses Meiamoun, he says :— 


‘The inner garment resembled that 
of all other ancient nations. It was a fine 
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linen cloth, bound round the waist, and 
descending nearly to the ankles. The 
mantle and tunic were of wool, as their 
stiff, heavy folds sufficiently indicate ; 
and must Sean been of fine texture, as 
the contour of the arms and chest is re- 

resented as visible beneath the mantle. 

heir colours seem to set at rest the 
difficult question as to the tint denoted 
by the Tyrian dye. They are both pur- 
ple and scarlet, and are so made that 
one half the person is clothed in the one 
colour, and the other half in the other.* 
Both colours are extremely vivid, as the 
Greek and Latin authors uniformly re- 
present them to have been. The scarlet 
part of the mantle has a pattern of large 
na spots upon it, which appear to 

ave been formed during the process of 
dying, either by sewing on patches of 
cloth of the shape of the spots, or by 
applying some earthy ground, to pro- 
tect the purple in these places from the 
reagent, which turned the rest scarlet. 
This agrees remarkably well with the 
account given by the elder Plinyt of the 
mode in which woollen cloth was dyed 
of the Tyrian hue. The cloth was first 
steeped twice, for five hours each time, in 
the preparation from the shell-fish, called 
purpura ; this process dyed it of a rich 
deep purple (purpura nigricans). After- 
wards it was again immersed in a prepa- 
ration from another shell-fish, called mu- 
rex or buccinium, whereby an intensely 
bright scarlet was produced.{ The stop 
or ground must have been applied after 
the first of these processes, while the 
cloth was purple. The mantle and tunic 
were both edged with a deep gold lace.” 
—pp. 115, 116. 


Will none of our naturalists find 
out what the two shell-fish were, of 
which Pliny speaks in the above pas- 
sage? The re-discovery of the Tyrian 
dye, would possibly make the fortune 
of whoever should achieve it. 

We are now come to the more im- 
portant work of the Chevalier Bun- 
sen—a work of greater pretension 
than any which has appeared for many 
years; but one which, so far as it has 
yet appeared, is as little likely to 
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satisfy its readers as any that we 
know. It abounds in confident state- 
ments, but is deficient in proofs. The 
author promises to do much, but, in 
the present volume, he actually does 
very little. What he professes to do 
in it is, indeed, almost exclusively, to 
lay down his method of action, to 
criticise his authorities, and review 
the labours of his predecessors, and to 
collect a number of detached facts, to 
be compared together, and reasoned 
upon hereafter. All this is, we admit, 
very necessary in such a work as 
M. Bunsen has undertaken ; but it is 
most unsatisfactory to his readers that 
he should have stopped here. Before 
he can form an opinion-as to whether 
even the first stages of his pomees be 
in the right direction, the English 
reader is asked to wait for the second 
volume of the work, which will pro- 
bably not be published for several 
years; and as to the remaining volume, 
to which even this is but the pre- 
lude—looking merely to the numerous 
engagements of the author, and not 
taking into account the difficulties it 
presents—we may reasonably doubt 
whether it will ever be finished. 

This piecemeal mode of publication 
may have some advantage. It has 
been suggested that there may be per- 
sons who would undertake the perusal 
of a single volume like the present, 
but who would shrink from the task 
of going through three such volumes 
at once. Such persons, however, will 
have forgotten what they now read, 
long before a second portion can be 
prepared for them; nor are they the 
class of readers that would be likely 
to feel an interest in the work, or 
that would be qualified to pass judg- 
ment upon it. here may be others, 
again, it is alleged, who may be so 
much interested in the present volume, 
as to engage in the study of the hiero- 
glyphic legends, with a view to pre- 
pare themselves for forming a correct 
opinion of the remainder of the work. 





* « A similar party -coloured dress prevailed in Europe about the time of the Cru- 
sades ; not improbably the fashion was imported from Syria, where it had remained 
from those remote periods. The cloth of which they were made was called Tar- 
tan; in French, 7yre-teint, i.e., the tint colour of Tyre.” See ‘* Planche’s British 


Costume,” p. 118. 


t ** Historia Naturalis,” Lib. ix. c. 38. 


** Coccineum, that is, the colour of a scarlet berry. It has generally been sup- 
posed that the Hebrew word shani, which signifies ‘ scarlet,” and also ‘twice,’ 


takes its former meaning from the double process in dying scarlet,” (See Gesenius. ) 
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We rather wish that this may be a 
numerous class, than expect that it 
will be so, On the whole, we are 
quite satisfied that the disadvantages 
of this mode of publication greatly 
preponderate ; and the only excuse 
for it, that we can admit to be valid, 
is necessity. The author not having 
finished, nor being likely to finish, 
what he has undertaken, he must 
either publish in parts, or keep back 
the entire for an uncertain, and, 
probably, a very considerable time. 

When the work shall be completed, 
if it ever be so, it will consist of five 
books. The present volume contains 
the first of these. It was published 
in German about four years ago, along 
with the second, and part of the third 
books; and we were then led to ex- 
pect that the remainder of the third 
and the fourth books would follow 
these very speedily. The end of 1845 
was mentioned. Nearly three years 
have elapsed since this period, and as 
yet there has been no additional mat- 
ter published in German; nor, we 
believe, any announcement that such 
is about to be published, The pre- 
paration of this English translation of 
the first book, in which some material 
improvements have been introduced 
by the author and his friends, has, of 
course, been partly the cause of this 
delay; but other causes have, no 
doubt, combined with this, some of 
which may be easily imagined. 

The first book is, as we have already 
intimated, a mere opening statement, 
which lets us know what the author 
expects to be able to do, and explains 
his intended method of proceeding ; 
but which does not exhibit his proofs, 
and is, consequently, not intended to 
enable us to judge how far he may be 
deceiving himself. The task which 
he has undertaken is, he tells us, ‘that 
of establishing the exact position of 
Egypt, in relation to general history.” 
In accomplishing this task, he says 
that ‘‘ there are many and serious dif- 
ficulties to encounter before the goal 
is reached ;” and in the present 
volume he will ‘‘endeavour to point 
out wherein these difficulties consist, 
the means and conditions requisite for 
overcoming them, as well as the para- 
mount importance of the object pro- 
posed, which can only be attained by 
the laborious process adopted in its 
pursuit.” 

This is not a very definite state- 
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ment of what is proposed, nor is the 
following more intelligible :— 


“Ifthe place of Egypt can be fixed 
at all, it must first be done according 
to time, by settling the chronology ; 
and, secondly, according to its own in- 
trinsic importance to general history. 
These two points, each of which is de- 
pendent on the other, will form the main 
divisions of the whole work, as well as 
of this introductory volume. The proof 
of the latter rests upon the adjustment 
of the former, although itself the prize, 
for the sake of which the preliminary 
researches have been made.” —p. xxiii. 


The first sentence in this paragraph 
appeared to us, when we read it, so 
very obscure, that we were induced 
to turn to the German original; and 
this suggested a preliminary inquiry 
into the merits and authority of this 
translation. Before we proceed fur- 
ther, we will lay before our readers 
the result of this inquiry. 

We had been led to expect, before 
the translation was published, that it 
would be a perfect representation of 
the original, as corrected and enlarged 
by the author; that it would be, in 
short, a second edition of the work, 
considerably improved—in English, 
instead of in German, through Mr. 
Cottrell’s assistance ; but still, to all 
intents and purposes, Chevalier Bun. 
sen’sown. This expectation appeared, 
from the author’s postscript to his 
preface, to have been too high; but 
we still looked for general accuracy in 
a translation, which he states to have 
been ‘*most carefully revised,” he 
himself “sparing no trouble to give 
his assistance in the revision.” 

Now, what is the actual state of the 
case? 

1. There appear to be some pas- 
sages in the translation, which have 
been revised by the author, and may 
be depended on as English originals. 
We are inclined to think, however, 
that such passages are very few. They 
are chiefly to be looked for among 
those in which Divine revelation, or 
what is commonly regarded as such, 
is treated of, or in which mention is 
made of living individuals. 

2. There are other passages, in 
which additions or corrections of the 
author are introduced into the English 
text. In these cases, the translator 
may have had the benefit of an inter- 
leaved copy of the work, containing 
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the author’s notes. Great. careless- 
ness is, however, sometimes shown in 
working them into the translation of 
the German edition. Thus, in pp. 
46-48, the description of the celebrated 
Tablet of Abydos is sadly confused. 
In the German edition, the author 
had explained it on the supposition 
that the seated figure, of which a frag- 
ment remains, represented the king 
who constructed the Tablet. He men- 
tioned in a note that Mr. Birch ex- 
plained it in a different manner, sup- 
posing the figure to have been Osiris ; 
but gave reasons for thinking this view 
to be erroneous. Having afterwards 
discovered that Lepsius agreed with 
Birch, he determined to adopt their 
views in the English translation, and 
accordingly made some additions and 
changes. "He left, however, a lar oe 
part of the description uncorrecte sd ; 

and the consequence is that the English 
reader finds that in the first part of it 
the figure is Osiris, and in the last it 
is the king, and is thus involved in the 
greatest confusion. 

3. In the greater part of the work, 
the translation has not been carefully 
revised by either the translator him- 
self or the author. It is generally 
inelegant, often unintelligible, and 
abounds in mistakes, the result of haste 
and inattention. Of its inelegance 
and actual obscurity, our readers have 
seen one instance in the passage which 
we have quoted ; and bey will soon 
see others. It is quite unnecessary, 
therefore, for us to produce any ex- 
amples of it here ; but we will quote a 
few instances in which the translator 
has been guilty of great carelessness— 
in some cases completely misrepresent- 
ing his author’s meaning. 

WwW e shall begin with some blunders 
respecting proper names. In p. 69, 
we find ‘‘ Eusebius, the Armenian,” 
meaning “ the Armenian translation of 
Eusebius.” In pp. 175, 176, Uzziah, 
king of Judah, is thrice called * Uzzi,” 
and thus confounded with a priest of 
this last name, who is mentioned in 
the same passage. In p. 100 we have 
this heading—‘‘ The more ancient tra- 
dition—that of Homer and the later 
Thon (Thonis) and Proteus.” The 
German is “‘ Die alteste Ueberlieferung. 
Homer’s und der Spater Thon (Thonis) 
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und Proteus.” The English of this is 

—** The most ancient tradition. The 
Thon (Thonis) and Proteus of Homer 
and of later writers.” Bunsen con- 
trasts the tradition respecting Proteus 
and Thon, which is found in the Odys- 
sey, with the accounts of the same 
personages given by Herodotus and 
other later writers. English Egypto- 
logists have generally used the term 
prenomen for the first of the two rings 
or cartouches used by Egyptian kings. 
Bunsen calls these rings « V ornamen; ;’ 
and this is rendered, p- 43, et pass., 
‘‘surnames,” which conveys to an Eng- 
lish reader the very opposite idea to 
what is intended. In return for this 
rejection of a good Latin word, Mr. 
Cottrell introduces on all occasions the 
misapplied expression ‘‘ data”—mean- 
ing sometimes the “results” of an in- 
vestigation (Ergebniss), and some- 
times the “statements” of an author 
(Angaben).* 

In p. 19, we have “ usually” for 
‘‘in some rare instances” (ausnahm- 
weise); in p. 25, ‘‘mentioned” for 
‘¢ published ;” in p. 53, “ volume” for 
**column,” and * decimals” for ‘‘tens;” 
in p. 159, “a century and a-half” for 
‘two centuries and a-half” (dritthalb 
Jahrhunderte). The “ Glieder” of 
a genealogy are not ‘‘ branches,” as in 
p- 174 and elsewhere, but ‘‘ genera- 
tions ;” and the “ Urzeit” of our pla- 
net is not its ** material stratum,” as 
in p. 36, but “ the most remote periods 
in its history.” 

Our attention was caught by the 
above gross blunders in reading over 
a few sections in different parts ‘of the 
work—less than a tenth of that part 
of the volume for which Mr. Cottrell 
is responsible. We noticed many other 
mistakes of a minor character, and we 
have no doubt that there are many 
others, great and small, which escaped 
our observation. In general, indeed, 
we did not refer to the German, unless 
where the English appeared, on the 
face of it, to be erroneous. 

But, apart from positive misrepre- 
sentations of the author’s meaning, 
such as we have been pointing out, a 
translation may be faulty by its loose- 
ness of expression, when words of de- 
finite meaning occur. The words 
*‘Forscher” and “ Forschung” occur 


* In page 246, the word “data” is properly used. Here, the German, has “ feste 


Haltpunkte.” 
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very commonly, and have a precise 
signification attached to them. A 
translator should choose the best words 
to represent them, and adhere to them 
constantly. “ Forschung” is rendered 
by ‘‘ research” more frequently than 
by anything else; and to that there 
could be no objection, if our language 
possessed kindred words for the verb 
and the agent. As this, however, is 
not the case, “ investigation” or ‘ in- 
quiry” is preferable. Both these words 
are occasionally used by Mr. Cottrell ; 
and along with them he has used at 
least six others—“ study,” ‘ adjust- 
ment,” “systematic pursuit,” ‘com- 
ments,” “ critical research,” and “ cri- 
ticism.” For the agent, we have again 
‘* inquirers,” ‘‘ expositors,”  ‘ stu- 
dents,” critics,” ‘‘ commentators,” 
&c. Some of these expressions con- 
vey erroneous ideas, especially the 
two last. ‘* Kritik,” again, to the re- 
presentation of which the word “ cri- 
ticism” should be restricted, is in one 
place translated by “illustration,” 
and in another by “critical study.” 
Neither of these expressions is any- 
thing like an equivalent to it. 

Now, the character of this transla- 
tion being such as we have described, 
it is evident that no confidence can be 
felt in its giving the author’s meaning 
correctly, except in passages where it 
is reasonable to suppose that it has 
been subjected to his revision, We 
think, however, that all passages which 
describe the author’s method, or set 
forth his intentions, come under this 
class ; more especially, when obscure 
expressions or words of dubious mean- 
ing occur inthe original. The author 
should have attended to these, and 
seen that they were properly trans- 
lated ; and it is probable that he did 
so. At any rate, he is fairly respon- 
sible for such passages, as they stand. 
We cannot pretend to put our inter- 
pretation of the German original in 
competition with that of a person, who 
has had opportunities of conferring 
with the alien, and has had, to a cer- 
tain extent, the benefit of his revision. 

We say this once for all; and yet, 
even in the cases which we have sup- 

osed, if we see a manifest discrepancy 

etween the original and what appears 
as its translation, we may feel it right 
to suggest a more correct translation, 
by way of a various reading. Thus, 
in the passage before us, from which 
we have made so long a digression, we 
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would read :—“ If the place of Egypt 
in general history can be fixed at ail, 
it must evidently be capable of being 
discovered, in the first instance with 
reference to time, and afterwards with 
reference to intrinsic importance (der 
inneren Bedeutung nach).” We un- 
derstand this to mean, that it should 
be first ascertained, what events in 
Egyptian history synchronised with 
events in the history of other nations; 
and secondly, what influences the 
changes which took place in Egypt 
had on the changes which took place 
in other countries. 
Of these two problems, the solution 
of the first will occupy the second, 
third, and fourth books, to which the 
first portion of the present volume is 
introductory. We here see our au- 
thor’s method clearly enough. In the 
second and third books, he undertakes 
to settle the chronology of Egypt from 
Menes to Alexander from Egyptian 
sources; partly from statements of 
ancient authors derived, a So 
ing to be derived, from Egyptian 
priests, and handed down to us in 
Greek, Latin, or Armenian—state- 
ments which have been long in pos- 
session of the learned, and have been 
sarefully studied by many, but which, 
as he flatters himself, have been for 
the first time properly understood by 
him ; and partly from hieroglyphical 
inscriptions and papyri of an historical 
character, the knowledge of which has 
been only recently acquired. In the 
fourth book, he will verify the chrono- 
logy, which he deduced in the second 
and third from purely Egyptian 
sources, by means of data furnished 
by astronomy, and of the chronology 
of other countries. We have no ex- 
pectation that he will be able to do 
what he promises. We anticipate 
failure; but we must admit that in 
this part of his work he has a definite 
object, and one which is clearly within 
the limits of human capacity. We be- 
lieve that Ais system of chronology is 
completely erroneous; but we have 
reason to hope that, by means of the 
inscriptions and papyri already found, 
when they are more perfectly under- 
stood than they are now, and by means 
of others which may hereafter be 
brought to light, a system of Egyptian 
chronology may be at length disco- 
vered, which will stand these tests, 
which our author mentions as what he 
will apply in his fourth book. 
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We should here observe that, al- 
though inscriptions and papyri in the 
ancient Egyptian character are men- 
tioned by our author, as what he will 
use in the second and third books, his 
chronological system is not in any de- 
gree founded upon them. He derives 
that exclusively from the lists of kings 
attributed to Eratosthenes and Ma- 
netho, and from a statement which 
Georgius Syncellus professes to have 
derived from the latter as to the dura- 
tion of his thirty dynasties. This 
statement is, indeed, his sole authority 
for his epoch of the foundation of the 
monarchy ; but, as Syncellus does not 
say where he obtained it, and says 
nothing else which would lead us to 
suppose that he knew anything more 
of the historical work of Manetho than 
what he learned from Africanus and 
Eusebius, we must be excused if we 
consider it as unworthy of the slightest 
attention. The most probable suppo- 
sition appears to be, that he obtained 
the number of years, which he says the 
thirty dynasties occupied, by adding 
up the numbers given by Eusebius for 
their severallengths. ‘To be sure, the 
actual sum of these lengths is very 
different ; but this only proves that 
the worthy monk, in addition to all 
his other literary demerits, was a 
wretchedly bad arithmetician. There 
is a bare possibility, but, we contend, 
nothing more, that this statement is 
authentic; and if M. Bunsen should 
be able to prove from any other data 
that his era of Menes is approximately 
true, we will admit this as evidence 
that is exactly so. As yet, however, 
no such proof has been adduced ; 
nor do we expect that it ever will. 
With respect to the hieroglyphical do- 
cuments, the only use which is made 
of them is to accredit the lists. The 
celebrated Turin papyrus, called ‘ the 
Book of the Kings,” resembles in its 
form the lists of Manetho, and con- 
tains in its fragments some names 
equivalent, or nearly so, to names 
in the lists. Many others of these 
names can also be distinctly recog- 
nised in hieroglyphical inscriptions, 
From this, it is a fair inference that 
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the work of Manetho, if we possessed 
it in its genuine form, would convey to 
us authentic information. The lists, 
however, which have come down to 
us, may have been, through careless- 
ness, or design, or both, corrupted to 
such an extent, that little or no de- 
pendance can be placed on them. M. 
Bunsen considers the list of Theban 
kings, which Syncellus gives as that of 
Eratosthenes, to be still more valuable 
than those of Manetho. In fact, he 
determines the period of ‘the Con- 
quest of the Shepherds” by this list. 
His scheme is very simple. Syncellus 
says that the thirty dynasties lasted 
3,555 years; they ended 340, B.c. ; 
and they therefore began.3,895, B. c.* 
This was the era of the accession of 
Menes. The 1,076 years of Eratos. 
thenes were those of the Old Empire. 
They ended with the Conquest of the 
Shepherds, the date of which was, 
therefore, 2,819, Bn. c.f Now, a ques- 
tion here arises—is the list of Eratos- 
thenes accredited by the monuments 
in the same manner as those of Mane- 
tho? This list resembles, except in 
one particular, ‘*‘ the list of the Ano- 
nymous,” parallel to which it is placed 
by Syncellus. Like it, it contains a 
number of kings taken from the lists of 
Manetho, mixed up with other kings, 
not elsewhere to be found, There is 
placed after each a number of years, 
which he is said to have reigned, and 
the year of the world, according to 
Syncellus’s computation, in which his 
reign began. So far the lists agree ; 
but that of the Theban kings contains, 
after most of the names, alleged inter- 
pretations of them in Greek. As the 
names and their interpretations stand 
in the MSS. of Syncellus, nobody pre- 
tends to reconcile them; nor is there 
any trace of any name in the monu- 
ments, save such as are taken from 
Manetho. On these names and inter- 
pretations, however, ‘our author has 
exercised his critical powers; and we 
think he possesses the merit of having 
gone beyond all his predecessors inthe 
field of conjectural criticism. For 
Iisuzgas he tells us to read Ysuyas; for 
Mousses, Xscogxtons 3 for Broixes, ¢ secu 


* In the German text of his third book, our author — the accession of Menes 


in 3643 B,c. The 3555 years of Syncellus, on which 


e seems to rely in his intro- 


ductory volume, have here dwindled down to 3303. We cannot undertake to 


explain this inconsistency. 
' In Book III., 2567 B. c, 
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“Aens dvaicbnres, he gives us Toxdens, @ 
sori “Hrdberes, &c. Having, by means 
of this sort, identified, to his own sa- 
tisfaction, but we believe to that of 
nobody else, the names of several an- 
cient kings which are found in hiero- 
glyphics with kings in this list, he as- 
sumed that these monumental kings 
reigned in the order indicated by the 
list, though the monuments themse lves, 
in some instances, indicated a different 
order ; and that they reigned for the 
precise number of years mentioned in 
the list. The genuineness of all these 
numbers he assumed as certain, though 
experience proves that numbers are far 
more likely to be corrupted than 
names, and though he admitted that the 
names were in the most deplorable state 
of corruption. It is quite ridiculous to 
try to bolster up this list, by panegy- 
rizing its alleged author »w ho is said to 
have been “no W ilford ;”—alluding to 
the unfortunate Germ: ano- Indian w who 
brought such discredit on the Asiatic 
Society, by the readiness with which 
he believed and published the pre- 
tended extracts from the Puranas, with 
which his pundits furnished him, about 
Egypt, and about England and Ire- 
land, those * sacred Isles of the West.” 
M. anton might, we think, have 
spared this cut at his countryman. 
Eratosthenes was ‘no Wilford”—far 
from it. He was so much of an esprit 
fort as to have said, «That he would 
believe the Homeric legends, when he 
should be shown the currier who made 
the wind-bags which Ulysses, on his 
voyage home, received from Zolus.” 
After this, who would hesitate to be- 
lieve in the authenticity of any list of 
kings which may have been put for- 
ward under his name, a thousand years 
after his death ? 

To say more on this subject would, 
we believe, be a work of supereroga- 
tion. M. Bunsen’s chronology of the 
Old Empire, with all its monumental 
illustrations, has been three years be- 
fore the world, and we have never 
heard a single person profess to believe 
it correct. This is but little to say, 
but we can go much further. We have 
made careful inquiries, and we have 
never been able to hear of a single in- 
dividual in this country, on the Conti- 
nent, or in America, who professes to 
believe it correct—always excepting 
the immediate connexions of M. Bun- 
sen. 

The name of Manetho carries much 
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more weight. And here we will rea- 
dily admit that the actual work of Ma- 
netho would be entitled to much credit, 
and that it probably contained an au- 
thentic history of Egypt from the time 
of Amenemhe I., if not from that of 
Menes. This work, however, has pe- 
rished: and we shall do well to re- 
member how far removed from it are 
the lists which now pass under the 
name of the Sabennyte priest. It is 
generally said that the copies of these 
lists which we have, taken by Africanus 
and Eusebius respectively, are inde- 
pendent of one another; and that we 
have thus two witnesses to their cor- 
rectness, and may, consequently, be 
satisfied of this, wherever the witnesses 
agree. This, however, is by no means 
afair statement. Julius Africanus and 
Eusebius both lived in Cesarea, both 
used the same library in that city, of 
which the former was the founder, and 
consequently, both derived their in. 
formation respecting Manetho from 
the same channel. It does not appear 
that they had access to his work itself. 

They had only a MS., containing lists 
of kings extracted from it. Now it 
appears that this MS. differed from the 
original in some important particulars. 

In the first place, it gave the several 
dynasties as following one another, 

while there is every reason to suppose 

that, in Manetho’s own work, many of 

them were represented as reigning at 
the same time in different parts of 
Egypt. Secondly, from comparing the 
lists which we now have with the Turin 
Book of Kings (with which the genuine 
work of Manetho must, doubtless, have 
harmonised), it is plain that the author 
of the Cesarean lists omitted many 
names of kings who reigned but a short 
time, adding the periods of their reigns 
to those of other kings; and that he 
frequently committed other errors in 

the figures, so that his sums were in- 

correct. The sixth dynasty, according 

to the Turin Papyrus, consisted of 
thirteen reigns, lasting 181 years. Ac- 

cording to “Afri icanus, who probably 

agreed ‘with the Cesarean MS., it con- 

sisted of only six reigns, but lasted 203 

years. From this it is plain that, if we 

could be sure that we had the lengths 

of the different dynasties, exactly as 

they stood in this MS., we could not 

be at all sure that we had them as 

Manetho’s own work exhibited them. 
It is, however, quite certain, that both 
Africanus and Busebius falsified the 
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lists, with a view to make them har- 
monise with their respective chronolo- 
gical systems. That Eusebius did so, 
all are agreed; but M. Bunsen would 
have us consider Africanus as worthy 
of credit. The fact is, however, that 
he was just as unscrupulous as his suc- 
cessor ; and it is not much to our au- 
thor’s credit that he should have sup- 

ressed facts which prove him to have 
a so. 

It was the settled opinion of all 
Christian chronologers of the age of 
Africanus, grounded on an alleged 
apostolical tradition, that the incarna- 
tion of our Lord took place exactly 
5,500 years after the Creation. From 
this they deduced the epoch of the 
Exodus by the Septuagint chronology 
of the period between it and the Crea- 
tion. In general they placed it in 
1666, B.c., allowing 130 years for the 
generation of the second Cainan; but 
Africanus omitted this generation, plac- 
ing the Exodus in 1796, z. c., and add- 
ing the 130 years here omitted, to the 
times of the Judges. Assuming, as he 
did, that the Exodus synchronised with 
the commencement of the eighteenth 
dynasty, he so doctored the periods of 
the different dynasties between the se- 
venteenth and twenty-seventh, or Per- 
sian dynasty, that their sum was ex- 
actly equal to the interval between the 
assumed date of the Exodus and the 
known time of the Persian conquest. 
In fact, he greatly increased the length 
of some of these dynasties. But, as 
there were two dates of the Exodus, 
he thought proper to give two editions 
of his tables. In one, he made the 
duration of the eighteenth dynasty 393 
years, which was, unquestionably, the 
sum of the reigns mentioned by Mane- 
tho (as appears from Josephus, who 
had seen Manetho’s own work, and 
gives this number as derived from it.) 
In the other, he reduces this duration 
to 263 years, striking off without ce- 
remony the 130 years in dispute. We 
do not yet know what theory Afri- 
canus had respecting the dynasties im- 
mediately preceding the eighteenth— 
what biblical synchronism he doctored 
them in order to produce ; but there is 
every reason, from analogy, to infer, 
that he altered them in order to make 
them suit some silly system of his own. 
Asto the earliest dynasties of Manetho, 
his lists, as well as those of Eusebius, 
are less liable to suspicion ; because, 
as they both regarded these dynasties as 
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altogether fictitious, they had no temp- 
tation to alter the numbers that they 
found. It is only, however, as to these 
earliest dynasties, that M. Bunsen re- 
jects their authority, There he treats 
them with neglect, taking his favourite 
Eratosthenes as a guide. 

Our readers will be able to form a 
pretty correct judgment for themselves, 
from what we have said, as to the value 
of that evidence, on the strength of 
which M. Bunsen affects to consider 
the era of Menes, 3,643 B. c., as well 
established as that of the Olympiads! 
We must now ask them to accompany 
us to the consideration of the second 
part of the work which he has under- 
taken ; in which he intends to con- 
sider the influence of Egypt on the 
general history of the world, not only 
in this historical period, but in the 
many thousands of years which, ac- 
cording to his notions, must have pre- 
ceded it. Before the time of Menes, 
he affirms that there was a period of 
unknown length, during which Egypt 
existed as a settled and civilized na- 
tion ; but without any regular chro- 
nology, such as originated with Menes. 
He estimates this ante-chronological 
period, in one place, as a thousand or 
two thousand years. In another he 
speaks of it as beginning six or seven 
thousand years ago, which is something 
more moderate. Before this is the 
period which he calls “ the Origines of 
Hgypt.” “It is still (he says) histo- 
rical, belonging, therefore, to time and 
space, though wholly different from” 
the period last spoken of. During 
this period the language and mytho- 
logy of Egypt were formed—a mighty 
tree which slowly grew in the valle 
of the Nile, but from a germ whic 
was not indigenous in that country. 


** No historical investigator will con- 
sider the Egyptians as the most ancient 
nation of the earth, even before he has 
called to his assistance the science of 
the philologer and mythologist. Their 
very history shows them to belong to 
the great middle ages of mankind.”— 
p- 32. 


In addition, then, to the many thou- 
sands of years required for the Ori- 
gines of Egypt, we have a demand 
made upon us ere for many thousands 
of years more, which we must suppose 
that the ancestors of the Egyptians 
spent in Armenia and the Caucasus, 
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while the human intellect was deve- 
loped, and language and religion were 
brought to perfection. Language and 
religion! Even so. 


* For even those who believe that lan- 
e and religion were not human in- 
on, a like Prometheus’ fire, 
given to men from heaven, cannot but 
admit, without rejecting all the evidence 
of research, that they were not commu- 
nicated in a state of completeness. The 
reverse is, indeed, obvious, viz., that 
man has never received more than the 
germ, which he has been left to mould 
and modify according to his own will 
and capabilities.”—p. 32. 


We may here remark, by the way, 
that this writer is in the habit of pro- 
nouncing any peculiarly bold assump- 
tion which he makes to be quite ob- 
vious, or, at least, what no well-in- 
formed person will deny. The last 
remark in the above quotation is of 
peculiar interest, as showing the views 
with which our author undertook the 
construction of “the Church of the 
Future.” 

Now the fifth book, or second part, 
of this work, is to treat of the Ori- 

ines, Egyptian, and extra-Egyptian. 
t might be thought that these were be- 
yond the reach of human knowledge ; 
but our author infers the contrary from 
two facts. First, we possess monu- 
ments of these periods, even the most 
remote of them; for, to say nothing 
of mythology, we have language, ‘‘the 
earliest, as well as the grandest, monu- 
ment of man.” And, secondly, these 
laws exhibit development, and the 
laws of development are capable of 
being discovered. By the arrange- 
ment and classification of isolated 
facts, M. Bunsen thinks it possible to 
ascend to general formulas like those 
of Kepler. Whether it be possible 
also to prove the necessity of such a 
development from the nature of the 
Supreme Being, and thus to demon- 
strate laws like those of Newton, is a 
question with which he tells us that 
he does not meddle. According to 
this view, therefore, general histor 
differs, in respect to the mode by whic 
it is to be investigated, from physical 
astronomy and similar sciences, and 
agrees with geology. M. Bunsen 
thinks, however, that it possesses a 
decided advantage over this last, which 
we will state in the words of his trans- 
lator :— 


‘For in the evolution of nature the 
law of matter and combination predomi- 
nates; it is difficult even to establish 
succession, impossible to discover more 
than an external law of development. 
In history, on the contrary, which is the 
world of mind, the development pro- 
ceeds successively in time; and the 
thing developed is the human mind it- 
self. As far, therefore, as the laws of 
development are intelligible, the history 
of the human mind possesses this ad- 
vantage, that the laws of the investi- 
gated object coincide with those of the 
investigating subject."—p. 37. 


We will not waste our time in re- 
plying to this strange reasoning. Our 
geological friends seem to be all of 
opinion that it needs no other answer 
than Mr. Burchell’s significant mono- 
syllable. We quite agree, however, 
with M. Bunsen, that there is a strik- 
ing analogy between the subjects 
which he undertakes to discuss and 
those of which geology treats, and that 
analogous methods ought to be pur- 
sued in both. We believe, too, that 
M. Bunsen has made some important 
observations as to the laws under 
which languages are developed; and 
we hope to derive much valuable in- 
formation from him on that subject. 
But we think he has fallen into a great 
error, and we will illustrate it by means 
of the “sister science.” M. Bunsen 
holds views analogous to those of Mr. 
Lyell and his school. As the latter 
attribute all changes that have ever 
taken place in the crust of the earth 
to causes now in operation, rejecting 
catastrophes and critical periods as un- 
philosophical, so the former assumes 
it as an incontrovertible truth that the 
progress of man has in all past ages 
been gradual, and regulated by the 
same laws as we see it to be now, and 
as we know it to have been within the 
limits of recent history. 

But is this the case with man him- 
self? The investigations of the geo- 
logist into the fossils of even the upper- 
most strata, show that the appearance 
of man in this globe which we inhabit 
is quite recent. Yet every one of our 
species that now lives, or that has lived 
for many generations, had parents, and 
bore the marks of birth. Assume that 
in all past ages the same laws prevail- 
ed as in the present, and it follows, 
as a necessary consequence, that every 
man that ever lived was born into the 
world, and, of course, that the human 
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— was in it from eternity, since 
there could never have been a man 
who was not preceded by parents. 
This, as we have already stated, is 
inconsistent with the observations of 
geologists. There was, then, a first 
man, not born, but created. The laws 
that now prevail, like certain mathe- 
matical formule in extreme cases, are 
in default when applied to the Origines. 
We are persuaded that M. Bunsen 
will admit this ; and we have no doubt 
that he will also admit that language 
was not the invention of man—that 
articulate speech was not a develop- 
ment of such noises as might be made 
by beasts. But he holds, as we have 
seen, that the germ of language hav- 
ing been originally given to man by a 
superior Being, that superior Being 
allowed its possessors to develop it 
without interference. Surely, how- 
ever, the power which taught man 
speech, may have taught it in a form 
which was not the mere germ, but 
already considerably developed. Had 
it not been so taught, religion could 
not have been taught at the same 
time; and yet we can scarcely doubt 
that the same benevolent Being who 
created man, and endowed him with 
speech, would teach him also to wor- 
ship himself—the noblest use of speech. 
We do not, then, consider it ‘‘ob- 
vious”, that God gave man only the 
germ of speech; nor, again, can we 
deny the possibility that God may 
have, at a subsequent period, inter- 
fered with the development of human 
speech, so as to turn it out of the or- 
dinary course. He who gave man the 
= of speech, and established the 
aws of its development, had surely 
ower to suspend or alter those laws, 
if it seemed good to him at any time 
to do so. What we have been in the 
habit of considering a divine revela- 
tion, tells us that God has done this 
very thing. M. Bunsen denies that 
any revelation has been given with 
respect to this, or other “ external 
things.” We think, however, that in- 
dependently of revelation, it is highly 
probable, and that to assume the con- 
trary is most unphilosophical, as well 
as very presumptuous. The fact is, 
that supposing M. Bunsen’s laws of 
development to be ever so well estab- 
lished by induction from the recent 
history of languages; and supposing 
the observations respecting the Egyp- 
tian language of the Old Empire, from 
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which he starts, to be ever so correct; 
the process of reasoning by which he 
would infer the past from what was 
the present, can only be correct when 
it stops short of ‘‘ the beginnings”— 
the time when the meee Being either 
first produced the language, or when 
he subsequently interfered with it, in 
ease he has done so. Philosophical 
reasoning, such as M. Bunsen uses, 
may be available for the period since 
the beginnings. If the facts were 
correctly observed, we believe his pro- 
posed method is in the main unobjec- 
tionable. But it cannot go back to 
the period of the beginnings. Informa- 
tion concerning that can only be had 
from divine revelation; and, if there 
be really no divine revelation bearing 
on the question, we must rest con- 
tented to remain in ignorance. 

To conclude, then, our remarks on 
this intended fifth book. We believe 
that to a certain extent knowledge is 
attainable respecting the early history 
of the Egyptian people. Their com- 
mon origin with the great Indo-Ger- 
manic family of nations, and with 
those people usually styled Semitic, 
we hold to be demonstrated from 
such facts as our author here deals 
with; but a great deal of what he 
professes to be able to prove in con- 
nexion with this, we regard as im- 
possible to be known, and as scarcely 
to be the subject of probable conjec- 
ture. To this fifth book the latter 
part of the present volume is intro- 
ductory. It treats of the language, 
mythology, and writing of the Egyp- 
tians, endeavouring to show how much 
of each of these was in use under the 
old empire. This will be found a 
useful introduction to the study of 
‘* Egyptology,” and we trust that it 
will be the means of tempting many 
young persons, who have leisure, to 
engage in it. A valuable appendix fol- 
lows, containing a vocabulary of the 
Egyptian language, and a list of the 
hieroglyphical characters, arranged in 
the four classes to which M. Bunsen 
redices them, with their explanations 
or values, so far as they are known. 
The list contains 620 ideographics, 
164 determinative signs, 130 phonetics 
in use before the Ptolemaic period, 
and 100 introduced in later times, and 
56 mixed signs. There are some cha- 
racters which occur in more than one 
list; and, on the other hand, we have 
sought in vain through them all for 
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some common characters which have 
been omitted. Variations in the form 
of characters, such as have been called 
calligraphic, are oftener regarded as 
distinct, than we think would have 
been advisable. From uncertainty as 
to whether these characters should be 
classed together or separated, the 
exact number of distinct characters 
can never be determined. It will, 
however, we think, never be consi- 
dered less than 1000, nor greater than 
1200. This list is very creditable to 
Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, 
by whom it has been compiled, and 
also to Mr. Bonomi, who drew the 
characters. They have been neatly 
eut by Mr. Martin, and accompany 
their explanations in the printed text. 
This is a great improvement upon the 
German edition, where they were 
given in plates to which it was diffi- 
cult to refer. By the way, speaking 
of Mr. Bonomi, we should not omit 
to notice the map of Egypt under 
Antoninus Pius, which Mr. Sharpe, 
the author of the history, and he have 
published. It gives a better idea of 
the country, a narrow stripe between 
the Libyan and the Arabian desert, 
than any that we have seen. The 
roads from the itinerary are marked 
with the towns, distinguishing those 
of which the ruins remain, from those 
of which the positions are fixed by 
the ancient measurement. In the 
desert are represented its sole inha- 
bitants, the wild animals, in the lati- 
tudes where they begin to be found, 
and roups of “the ships of the desert,” 
in full sail, lying to, and seeking shel- 
ter from the simoom.* 

We have seen that the language and 
the mythology of Egypt are the two 
great facts, on which our author means 
to found his system respecting the 
poepovel history of Egypt, and of the 

uman race. It is important, there- 
fore, to ascertain how far his state- 
ments respecting these points are to 
be depended on. With regard to the 
language, he candidly owns that ‘‘no 
man (i. e., neither he nor any of his 
friends) is competent to read and ex- 
plain the whole of any one section of 
the Book of the Dead, far less one of 
the historical papyri.” Yet he seems 
to feel quite confident that he is tho- 
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roughly acquainted with the pronouns 
and verbal forms, and able to pro- 
nounce what the character of the an- 
cient language was in respect to its 
inflexions. Did it never occur to 
him that his inability to give a com- 
plete translation of a hieroglyphical 
text, was a proof that he had not that 
knowledge which he supposes? This 
is not the place to argue the point; 
but we do not hesitate to express our 
conviction that M. Bunsen has shown 
himself ignorant of some of the most 
common of the personal pronouns, 
confounding the cases of some, and 
omitting those of others altogether ; 
that he is ignorant, also, of some of 
the most characteristic forms of verbs 
in the old language; and that for 
these reasons he cannot translate pas- 
sages, which a knowledge of these pro- 
nouns and verbal forms would render 
quite clear. If this shall turn out to 
be the case, of how very little value 
must be his deductions from facts, 
that are so rashly assumed as these 
that we have mentioned! 

His mythological facts are even 
more questionable. He seems to alter 
them to suit his preconceived theories, 
with as little scruple as Africanus and 
Eusebius altered the numbers in 
Manetho’s dynasties. Take the case 
of the Osiris Myth. M. Bunsen ad- 
mits (p. 614) that, according to Plu- 
tarch, there were three brothers, Osiris, 
Typhon, and Harueris, and two sisters, 
Isis and Nephthys, the children of 
Rhea, the wife of Chronos, as Mr. 
Cottrell writes the name, i. e., Kronos, 
or Saturn. These have been hereto- 
fore identified with Pluto, Neptune, 
and Jupiter; and both of these sets 
of three brothers have been supposed 
to be the Ham, Shem, and Japhet, 
the sons of Noah, of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. M. Bunsen, however, will 
not admit the possibility of the Egyp- 
tian deities representing deified men. 
Accordingly, he is pleased to say that 
the genealogy of the monuments was 
different from that of Plutarch; for 
these represent Harueris as the son of 
Isis and Osiris. There were then only 
four children of Seb and Nutpe, the 
Egyptian names of Kronos and Rhea. 
Anubis ‘‘is always represented as 
son of Osiris, except in one single 
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instance, where he is called the son of 
Isis."—-p. 417. Nevertheless, as it 
will better suit his hypothesis, M. 
Bunsen will assume him to have been 
the son of Typhon and Nephthys! 
He has thus contrived to obtain two 
triads, Osiris, Isis, and their son 
Harueris, and Typhon, Nephthys, 
and Anubis; one of which triads is 
a repetition of the other. In the 
end, then, the children of Nutpe are 
reduced to two—‘‘ the great goddess” 
and ‘the great god.” Now, we will 
only remark that the assertion here 
made by our author, that the monu- 
ments represent Harueris as the son 
of Osiris, is unsupported by a single 
proof. The fact is the very reverse. 
The monuments agree with Plutarch 
in making him his brother. In the 
** Book of the Dead,” (ch. lxix. col. 2) 
we find this sentence—** He is Osiris, 
the eldest of the five deities begotten 
by his father Seb.” In “ Wilkinson's 
Manners and Customs,” plate 38, 
there is a representation of the five 
children of Seb in a cartouche—viz., 
Osiris, Harueris, Typhon, Isis, and 
Nephthys, so arranged. In the ‘‘ Book 
of the Dead,” ch. cxxxiv. col. 2, we 
read of the destruction of the Apopi, 
or gigantic serpent, by the male chil- 
dren of Seb; whence it follows that 
there were two of these, besides Ty- 
hon or Suth, who is here named as 
identical with, or at least allied to, the 
Apopi; and a little after we have this 
series of deities, ** Seb, Nutpe, Osiris, 
Horus, Isis, and Nephthys.” The 
only Horus that could be named in 
this place in the series, was Harueris, 
i. e., as the name signifies, *‘ the elder 
Horus,” who is a distinct mythological 
person from Harsiasis, the son of Isis 
and Osiris. The distinction between 
these deities has been generally recog- 
nised by those who have written on 
the subject; and it is very little to 
our author’s credit that he should have 
confounded them, and then built so 
much on their assumed identity. 

We must now pass to a question 
which, to many of our readers, will be 
far more interesting than any which 
we have yet treated of. How far do 
the chronological views of the three 
authors, whose works are before us, 
accord with the statements of the 
Bible? Assuming that the dates which 
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are inserted in the margin of many 
editions of the Bible, are fairly de- 
duced from the statements in the text 
(and it is beyond dispute that they are 
so, within a few years more or less, 
the Hebrew, from which the transla- 
tion is made, being of course regarded 
as authentic,) it is easy to answer the 
proposed question. M. Bunsen rejects 
altogether the chronology deduced 
from the Bible, as far as relates to its 
earlier periods. At the very second 
page ot his preface, after affirming 
that “there is in the Old Testament 
no connected chronology prior to So- 
lomon,” he is pleased to say—* All 
that now passes for a system of ancient 
chronology, beyond that fixed point, 
is the melancholy legacy of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries”—of 
the labours of Ussher and Blayney— 
**a compound of intentional deceit and 
utter misconception of the principles 
of historical research.” He considers 
the difference between the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint as not worth dis- 
cussion, placing the origin of mankind 
many thousands—perhaps myriads— 
of years before even the Septuagint 
date of the Deluge. Mr. Sharpe and 
Mr. Osburn only treat of Egyptian 
history, and accordingly they do not 
come into collision with scriptural 
dates prior to the call of Abraham, or 
rather the migration of Jacob and his 
family to Egypt ; but as to the inter- 
val between that event and the Exo- 
dus, neither of them adopts the com- 
putation of the margin of our Bibles. 
Our readers have probably observed 
that there are three statements in the 
Bible respecting this interval. It is 
said that the sojourning of the chil- 
dren of Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, 
was four hundred and thirty years.* 
It is said that Moses, who conducted 
the Israelites out of Egypt, was the 
grandson of Kohath, who migrated to 
it ;f and again it is said that the 
seventy souls of the house of Jacob, 
which came into Egypt,{ had multi- 
plied, when they left it, to six hun- 
dred thousand on foot that were men, 
beside children.§ Now, of the three 
writers before us, each seizes upon a 
different one of these statements, and 
confines himself to it alone ; while the 
maligned framers of the received chro- 
nology looked to them all, and, more- 
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over, to the comment upon the first 
(which is worded in rather an ambi- 
guous manner) given by St. Paul in 
his Epistle to the Galatians (iii. 17), 
in accordance with the translation of 
the Septuagint. They made the 
whole sojourning of Abraham and his 
descendants, in Egypt and Canaan, 
four hundred and thirty years; and, as 
the sojourning in Canaan is easily 
computed to have been two hundred 
and fifteen years, they estimated that 
in Egypt at the same number. M. 
Bunsen considers the equality of these 


two intervals to be a positive proof 


that one at least is fictitious; but the 
framers of the received chronology 
believed that he who could foresee 
distant events, and predict their times, 
might arrange those times according 
to a plan of his own; and that the 
equi ulity of intervals might indicate 
previous design, as well as subse jue nt 
forgery ae hey considered, too, that 
the increase of population in a critical 
period might not be regulated by the 
same laws as in ordinary periods. The 
children of Israel, settling in a dis- 
trict, where, it is evident from the 
narrative, they were, from whatever 
cause, the sole, or almost the sole, 
inhabitants; favoured by the govern- 
ment, as they were till shortly before 
the Exodus—and considering it a reli- 
gious duty to multiply their race, 
woul 1 do so with much greater rapidity 
than in any cases which have come 
within the observation of modern sta- 
tists. ‘The males would begin to have 
children in early youth, and continue 
to have them up to old age; so that, 
while the grandson of one of the immi- 
grants was the leader of those who 
went out from Egypt, he might, with. 
out any difliculty, have under his 
command the descendants of the same 
immigrant, or of his ompanions, of 
the twelfth generation. It is not to 


be supposed, again, that the men of 


Jacob's family con'ined themselves to 
single wives, or to women of their 
own race. They had no doubt, like 
Jacob himself, children by their female 
slaves, who were probably numerous ; 
nor is it improbable, that, as in an 
instance recorded in the after history,* 
the male slave was occasionally allowed 
to marry the daughter. Taking all 
this into account, and that they were 
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under the influence of a special bless- 
ing from heaven, we cannot think that 
thirteen or fourteen years is too short 
an interval for them to double their 
numbers in; and this would afford 
them ample time to attain the number 
which has been recorded, even before 
the persecution began. 

Now, what are the three views of 
the length of this period, which our 
three authors take? Mr. Osburn looks 
only to the statement in Exodus xii. 
40. He assumes that the Israelites so- 
journed full four hundred and thirty 
years in Lgypt ; which, of course, is 
quite irreconcilable with the statement 
that Moses, who went out, was the 
grandson of Kohath, who came in. 
Mr. Osburn was, however, constrained 
to adopt this hypothesis ; for, having 
followed the Egyptian chronology of 
Champollion Figeae, and so pl: aced the 
Exodus at the end of the eighteenth 
dynasty, he would have brought his 
earliest kings of Egypt to the time of 
the Deluge, had he not interpolated 
these two hundred and fifteen years, 
They seem, indeed, too few for his 
purpose. We inust remark, by the 
way, that Mr. Osburn’s statement in 
p- 11, that those dates given by Cham- 
pollion Figeac ‘are entirely founded 
upon astronomical and historical data 
given by ancient authors, and are, 
therefor e, well entitled to the reader’s 
confidence,” is incorrect. M. Bunsen 
has pointed out very clearly the blun- 
der which this French writer com- 
mitted, and which led his brother 
astray, as it has since done Mr, 
Osburn, 

Mr, Sharpe confines his attention to 
the statement, that the interval be- 
tween the immigration of Jacob's 
family and the Exodus was three gene- 
rations ; and accordingly, he estimates 
this interval at about a hundred years. 
Of course, he considers the number of 
the children of Israel who went out as 
enor mously exaggcré ite “dd. 

M. Bunsen, on the contr ary, re- 
gards this number as perfectly correct, 
and fancies that the only true mode of 
deducing the pe riod of the Israelites 
sojourning in Egypt is to compute 
how long it would be, according to the 
present rate of the increase of popula- 
tion, before seventy persons could mul- 
tiply to about two millions. We can- 
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not tell the number of centuries that 
he fixes upon, which will not be stated 
before the fourth book ; but it is evi- 
dent that he considers the two hundred 
and fifteen years of the received chro- 
nology to be but a small fraction of 
the true interval. With respect to 
Abraham, he intimates his opinion 
pretty clearly that he visited Egypt in 
the period, when chronology had no 
existence, which preceded 3,643 B.c. 
This, however, by no means implies 
that Jacob lived at such a remote 
period ; as he seems to hold that—not 
two, but—many generations separated 
these two patriarchs. As for the per- 
sons mentioned in Genesis before A bra- 
ham, “it is obvious,” he says (in p. 
181), ‘to every one,” that they are 
all mystic—‘‘ eponyme patriarchs,” of 
cities and tribes, among whom the 
ancestors of Abraham had by turns 
sojourned ! 

And is this—our readers will have 
been tempted to ask long before this— 
is this the Chevalier Bunsen, ‘* whose 
praise is in all the churches ;” who 
took such a prominent part at the great 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 
London; and who is regarded as the 
main support of ‘‘ orthodox” Christian- 
ity in Prussia? It is even so. For 
his appearance on the platform of the 
Alliance, we confess ourselves unable 
to account. Those admitted there 
were, it was said, only such as held 
“what are usually understood to be 
evangelical views in regard to... . 
the divine inspiration, authority, and 
sufficiency, of the Holy Scriptures ;” 
and poor Czerski was excluded for 
what appears to us a far less deviation 
from the Exeter Hall standard of 
Orthodoxy than that of the Prussian 
Ambassador. In such matters, how- 
ever, disclaim it as they may, English- 
men are apt to be a little influenced 
by considerations of worldly rank and 
respectability. Ignorance of M. Bun- 
sen’s views could not be pleaded. 
When the Alliance met, his book had 
been a year published in German ; the 
nature of its contents was pretty gene- 
rally known, from the various reviews 
of it that had appeared in England ; 
and it was also a subject of common 
conversation, that the highly-respect- 
able publishers, who had in the first 
instance undertaken to bring out the 
present translation, had, on becoming 
acquainted with the author's views in 
respect to Biblical chronology, re- 
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fused, at a considerable pecuniary sa- 
crifice, to have any connexion with it. 
There is a mystery here which we 
cannot unravel. Of course, the tri- 
fling circumstance that it was the He- 
brew Professor at Oxford, who first 
denounced the ambassador’s errors, 
could have had no possible weight with 
the leaders of the Alliance. M. Bun- 
sen, however, though far from being 
what the Evangelical Protestants of 
the British Isles would consider ortho- 
dox, is by no means to be classed with 
the “ Friends of Light,” or the *‘ Ger- 
man Catholics,” or the great majority 
of the so-styled Protestants of Ger- 
many, who are infidels with scarcely 
any disguise. He professes to hold 
the kernel of revelation, and we have 
no right to pronounce that he does 
not ; though we may be a little shock- 
ed at the hard blows which he gives 
to the shell, in order to come at this 
kernel. 

M. Bunsen draws a broad line of 
distinction between externals and in- 
ternals. As to the latter he admits 
revelation, but not, it would appear, 
as to the former. He speaks of Moses 
having “ the law of God in his heart ;” 
but, as far as he is an historian, he 
considers him to be merely a credible 
witness as to what fell under his own 
observation, and an investigator (For- 
scher) into the past, whose statements, 
the result of investigation, are to be 
valued by the critical judgments of 
those who came after him, just as those 
of any other investigator. ‘Thus, ac- 
cording to him, the Bible contains a 
real ‘revelation respecting divine 
matters” (Offenbarung iiber die géttli- 
chen Dinge—not “ divine revelation,” 
as Mr. Cottrell translates the words), 
mixed up with a historical and chro- 
nological element, which may or may 
not be true. The writers of the seve- 
ral books did as well as they could in 
respect to history; but it did not 
enter into the divine plan to endue 
them with ‘ magical powers” for the 
discovery of historical truth. 

We by no means adopt this low 
view of the historical element in the 
Bible; but we are not prepared to 
denounce the man who does so as an 
infidel ; and to plead a sort of pre- 
scriptio contra infideles, as a reason for 
not examining into the truth of his 
statements—nay, we will go farther. 
We are not prepared to say that it may 
not be possible to strike out a sound 
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mean between these views of our au- 
thor, and these generally entertained 
by Protestants in this country, which 

rhaps err in the other extreme. 
This is not the place for discussing the 
subject ; nor, if it were, would it be 
proper to enter upon it at the close of 
an article. We would, however, 
throw it out for the consideration of 
our divines, whether there be not 
some ground for the charge of Biblio- 
latry, which is brought against the 
Protestants of the United Kingdom 
by the continental Christians, almost 
without exception ; and whether there 
be not grounds for apprehension, lest 
the overdrawn statements commonly 
made at popular meetings respecting 
the Bible—statements which are not 
warranted by anything in the book 
itself, and which were never made 
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dogmatically by any of the early fa- 
thers, or by any of the great divines 
of the Reformation—may lead, at no 
distant period, to a fearful reaction. 

We merely throw this out as a hint 
for the consideration of our divines ; 
but, lest our doing so should be mis- 
interpreted, as implying an admission 
that the Egyptian chronology is irre- 
concilable with that of the Bible, we 
think it right to add that, whatever 
nonsense Miss Martineau and others 
may write on the subject, nothing has 
yet been discovered by which it can 
be proved that the Egyptian monu- 
ments go back to an epoch inconsistent 
with the received chronology of the 
Hebrew Bible ; or by which it is ren- 
dered at all probable that they extend 
beyond the wider limits supplied by 
the Septuagint version. 


THEE ALONE. 


BY WILLIAM FORSYTH. 


No distance e’er can alter me, 
No time my heart can move, 
No beauty win one thought from thee, 
My early, only love! 
And though I want the way to woo 
In fancy’s flattering tone, 
Yet I can tell, I love thee well, 
I love but thee alone, 
Alone, alone, alone, 
And love but thee alone! 


I love the best, the gentlest grace— 
Then dearly art thou loved— 
The fairest form, the loveliest face, 
The heart most truly moved ; 
But there, were I to call them thine, 
Thy blushes would disown, 
Though such thou art, as in my heart 
T love but thee alone, 
Alone, alone, alone, 
I love but thee alone! 


Of lovelier flowers let others speak, 
That bloom ’neath lovelier skies, 
I know no blossoms like thy cheek, 
No sunshine like thine eyes ; 
And distance ne’er will alter me, 
Nor time, when years are flown, 
One change will know, I love thee so, 
And Tove but thee alone, 
Alone of all the world— 
Oh! L love but thee alone! 
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MARY MAC ALISTER—A TALE OF THE ANTRIM GLENS. 


At the base of the most beautiful hills 
of the county of Antrim, lies the vil- 
lage of Cushendall. Useful and 
magnificent roads have now made 
common to the trading, travelling, 
sight-seeing world, what used to be 
secluded, almost isolated. Strangers 
seldom came, except the military sta- 
tioned there, and travellers passing 
and repassing to the Giant’s Cause- 
way, with weary feet climbing Court 
M‘ Martin, at the top of the hill of the 
high-street, or returning with drags 
at their carriage-wheels—gliding down 
the steep, unmacadamised road, over 
a rocky surface, as smooth as the 
glassy ice in winter—where children 
then upon their sledge-creels antici- 
pated railways—their terminus the 
square, dark tower, that stood at the 
foot of the hill, in the midst of pure, 
whitewashed walls, with its projected 
windows, and embattled summit. 

To the villagers, in their simplicity, 
it seemed a donjon-keep; yet it was 
built by their benevolent landlord, 
more to awe than to punish. _Intend- 
ed for a temporary prison, it has been 
seldom used for that purpose, and 
oftener resounds with the music of 
flute or ciarionet, than with the 
moans of sorrow. 

In one of the spaces of the embattle- 
ment, is hung the village bell, to warn 
the people when hours of rest or meal- 
time are at hand. Cheerily, to the 
hill-top, far beyond the sound of horn 
or shell, comes the ringing welcome, 
with thoughts of dear voices, the wife’s 
bright smile, the climbing strife for 
*‘daddy’s first,” the warm, bright 
hearth, the potatoes and milk, the 
friendly “shannagh” with the neigh- 
bour—for they do love gossip, and sto- 
ries of traditionary lore. In the quiet 
of the sabbath, the church-bell sounds 
far—that bell, speaking from man to 
man, of God’s ordinances; but there 
seems something supernatural, when 
at night, as sweeping blasts come swir- 
ling down these valleys, the tower- 
bell tolls, making the waking listener 
tremble and pray; for it may be as 


Hollowly and slowly, 
By that bell’s disastrous tongue, 
Is the melancholy knell of death and burial rung,” 





for many an innocent, many a gallant, 
and, alas! many a sinful creature, as 
they may be sinking in the great deep. 
Never did it toll with a more dismal 
clangour, than in one fearful night of 
April, 18—, which brought our 
hero to the scenes sketched in this 
humble narrative. Sadly through the 
night, came the hollow roar of the 
wind, mixed with the booming of the 
breaking wave, while ever and again 
the harsh clangour of the bell rose 
above the tumult. 

When day had struggled through 
the heavy clouds, that poured their 
sheeted torrents on land and sea, a 
vessel was discerned in the offing; 
sometimes it almost disappeared among 
mountain waves—then, with bending 
masts and dripping canvas, rose above 
each huge, black, surf-crowned mass, 
and turned, like a stout wrestler, to 
meet the next, labouring in the 
trough of the sea, pitched over its 
enormous ridges. That vessel strove 
to avoid the shore all day, but with 
night came fearful presages of its fate ; 
still, skilful seamen thought there was 
a chance of escape: and all the watch- 
ers hoped! At length the die was 
cast; and just with the descent “of 
night, it became apparent that the 
vessel must go ashore. The sig- 
nal-guns, flashing though the darkness, 
wrung the hearts, and almost madden- 
ed the courage of many brave fellows ; 
but what could human _hardihood 
effect to save the crew ?—the attempt 
would have been vain. The blackest 
midnight fury of the tempest had come 
down, and amid the lashing of waves, 
that in their might seemed to shake 
the rocks, whose foundation lay old as 
earth, neither boat nor swimmer could 
have lived a moment. One bruised 
and fainting man was cast ashore, the 
sole survivor—all the rest had perish- 
ed! In the morning, the ship had dis- 
appeared ; her materials strewed the 
beach far and wide: and in an adjacent 
barn, there were stretched out on the 
threshing-floor, no fewer than fifteen 
of the crew. One man had a child in 
his arms—a father, even in death! 
The spectacle brought tears to the 
eyes of even the strongest-minded spec- 
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tators, and called forth louder lamenta- 
tions from the females among the 
crowd, than any other object, among 
the various dreadful forms of death 
that the shore presented. Another 
pitiable spectacle was discovered in 
the course of the day: In a little 
silvery-sanded creek—as peaceful as if 
tempest had never ruffled its rippling 
waters—was found the body of a fe- 
male, evidently of rank, and, as it was 
subsequently ascertained, the mother 
of this infant. The country-people 
describe her, as being arrayed with 
magnificent jewels, and in a splendid 
dress, a rich and massive chain of gold 
round her throat, and dazzling bril- 
liants on her fingers, and bearing 
traces of most extraordinary beauty, 
notwithstanding the dreadful nature 
of her death. The vessel had been a 
Spanish-American trader, bound for 
Liverpool—The lady was the wife of 
an English merchant of Carthagena, 
who was bringing her home to enjoy, 
in her native country, the wealth he 
had accumulated, and to procure a 
suitable education for the child, whose 
sad fate has been described. Alas! 
what a dreadful thing is a shipwreck : 
bright eyes, kind hearts, longing for 
home ; manly strength, womanly ten- 
derness, childhood’s joyous existence— 
all swallowed up in one cold, sweeping 
wave of the ocean! But our busi- 
ness is with the survivor, in whom 
it was with no small astonishment that 
some of the villagers discovered a 
well-known face, no less, indeed, than 
that of young Captain—so they called 
him, though but a lieutenant—James 
Mac D. of L » who was, it is true, 
daily expected home, onsick leave, from 
his regiment, but hardly by so sum- 
mary and rough a mode of debarka- 
tion. 

The Spanish trader had weighed at 
Oporto, and by her he had taken his 
passage home. Poor fellow! his very 
arrival was aromance in itself. Equal- 
ly surprising to him, when he opened 
his eyes after recovering from his 
numbness and insensibility—and to 
those by whose kind ministrations he 
was recalled to consciousness. 

It was at the house of Father John 
C——., the priest of that parish, that 
the young Glensman was recognised 
and restored to the use of his limbs 
and faculties. It would be foreign to 
the purpose of a tale which has, per- 
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haps, already been too much occupied 
with preliminaries, to describe the 
emotions of wonder, joy, and grati- 
tude, that agitated the host and his 
kind neighbours, as well as the object 
of their kind solicitudes on these re- 
spective discoveries. Suffice it to say, 
that the young soldier found himself 
at home under the roof of one who 
knew not only “all belonging to him,” 
in the local sense of the phrase—his 
parents, relations, and family at large 
—but also all that more peculiarly be- 
longed to him, as being nearest and 
dearest to his heart—his love, and the 
object of his love, and she within a 
morning’s walk of the very spot where 
the waves had cast him ashore. It 
may seem like romance, that he should 
have come home in such a way; but 
stories must be told with credibles, as 
well as incredibles. Romance is some- 
times less strange than reality, and the 
writer feels a relief in having got over 
the only part of it that might appear 
to lie outside the limits of the latter. 
Kind treatment and a sound night’s 
rest have restored the shipwrecked 
soldier to usual health, so let us, with- 
out further dallying by shore or sea, 
join him and his worthy host, as they 
bend their way across the hills towards 
Glendun. The young man’s eye 
lightened with pleasure at each well- 
remembered turn of the road, as rocks, 
and hills, and blue-spreading bays of 
the sea, opened before them. 

Question after question of all who 
were dear to him—all were answered 
with sympathizing kindness. But the 
one for whom James MacD felt 
most interest was the last to be named. 
It was only when about to leave home 
he had discovered the true state of his 
heart, and that the childish attachment 
of early years had grown into a deep 
and tender affection for Mary Mac- 
Alister, and they had parted with a 
tacit understanding that the heart of 
neither could change. 

Mary was a dark-eyed, graceful, 
bright creature, the light and the pride 
of her home—and that home surround- 
ed by the grandeur of the sunny hills, 
with their uncertain waterfalls, and 
varying rivers—flitting lights and sha- 
dows on the hills below and skies 
above, and the solemn beauty of the 
world around, had impressed her with 
a love of nature; and in her heart 
grew (independent of all these) a love 
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of all that was tender, benevolent, and 
good—gay as the birds, or bees, or 
butterflies around her. Hers was 


** A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay.” 


Her image did haunt James—in the 
watches of the night, in the camp, in 
the march, in the battle. Thoughts of 
his mother and his home came often ; 
but always in his hopes and memories 
mingled the lythe and graceful figure 
of Mary—true love in her eyes, gen- 
tleness in her heart, and sweet, unaf- 
fected tenderness and sympathy in the 
tones of her soft voice. Her first sor- 
row had been their parting; since 
then, she had suffered much: and 
James had a presentiment of evil and 
misfortune, which stopped his voice 
and paralysed his spirit, when he would 
have asked what he longed to know. 

‘Is Mary well, sir?” at length, he 
said. 

“Yes, James, yes. Our dear Mary 
is well now, thank God! Well after 
sufieringand sorrow. The poor thing 
has had almost too much to bear since 
you left us—her father is dead! Many 
a kind and true heart I[ have seen laid 
under the sod; but not one, of late 
years, I miss more than my old friend 
Donald More.” 

«Ah! sir,” said James, **no won- 
der—no wonder—we shall all miss 
him! The kindly, blythe, good old 
man; and, even independent of his 
many higher qualities, he will be a loss 
to young and old, as a cheerful, witty 
companion. He was the life of our 
sports when he would join us up the 
trouting-streams (another old Isaac 
Walton) ; or over the hills, with our 
dogs and guns, he used to delight us 
with his wit, and wisdom, and droll 
sayings. Poor, kind old fellow! I 
think myself, while we speak, that I 
see his bright face, and clear eye, and 
silver hair, under his red nightcap or 
blue Kilmarnock; his grey spencer 
and cord breeches, gartered outside, 
and keeping so sleek ; his silver-grey 
stockings on his well-turned limbs—he 
was a remarkable-looking man. I ne- 
ver saw more perfect urbanity of 
manner; and he used to bow like a 
prince. He was, sir, a fine specimen 
of a fine race of men—the true old 
Irish gentleman ; though stripped of 
all extraneous ornament and power, 
‘the man was the man for a’ that.’ 
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But, sir, how is the widow, and Mary? 
They will grieve deeply !” 

** Deeply !—you may well say that ; 
and the poor body has lost her eye- 
sight in the small-pox—Mary and she 
both had it badly.” 

“Mary! Oh! sir, is she marked?” 

“No, not much; she’s not disfi- 
gured. There are some little marks, 
to be sure; but doubtless they'll wear 
away in time. She is thinner and 
paler, but not scarred; and you ought 
to know, James, the beauty— 

* The beauty that is but skin-deep 
Will fade, like the gowans in May ; 


But inwardly-rooted will keep 
For ever, without a decay.’ ” 


“ That's the beauty for my fancy, 
sir ; though you, young fools—more 
shame for you!—so very often under- 
value it—* that first best gift,’ a right 
mind and kind heart! She’s the best 
girl in Ireland, great as that word is ; 
and if you saw her tenderness, her 
goodness to the old woman, you would 
say so. God bless her.” 

This painful information had made 
James silent and thoughtful for a time; 
but the involuntary feeling of disap- 
pointment soon wore away, under the 
cheerful views in which everything was 
placed by his amiable companion, who, 
when he had brought him to the last 
range of hills that lay between them 
and the object of their anxieties, con- 
siderately struck into another road to 
visit a sick parishioner ; and the young 
man, left to his own impulses, bounded 
on, with a re-assured heart and happy 
anticipations, 

Over the thymy, heathery hills to 
Glendun he went, like a hunter of old, 
with springing step and lightened 
spirit. He bared his exulting fore- 
head “to the sweet sea breeze.” The 
blue, calm ocean lay in glory below ; 
beyond lay the coast of Scotland—dis- 
tant, yet distinct, as if but an hour’s 
row could reach it. 

The lark carolled its shrill delight 
from many a sunny cloud above him; 
around lay the wide-spread magnifi- 
cence of his own hills and mountains— 
Throsthan, Thievaboulie, Turgaiden, 
Thieverah—with their winding streams 
and rivers, the pools in which he had 
fished—the glens in which Mary and he 
had gathered nuts, and sloes, and rasps, 
all brought right feelings to his heart, 
and before he had reached Glendun, 
he had forgotten his fears and his 
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doubts of himself, and said in his soul 
“she shall still be mine, if she loves 
me.” But the heart of man is deceit- 
ful and desperately wicked ; as it was 
of old, so is it now. As he passed the 
garden fence, he saw a young woman 
tying up some flowers —his heart 
bounded—could that be Mary? The 
priest had said she was paler and thin- 
ner. He leaned over the low hedge, 
to get a nearer view, thinking it might 
be herself. Time changes the young 
so fast, and the good father may have 
been trying me, said he, and almost 
certain he was right in his conjecture, 
he was about to speak, when she turn- 
ed round—he saw not Mary, indeed, 
but a very lovely fair girl, as ever the 
sun shone upon. Even with all his 
home-longings, thick  thronging as 
they were, he paused until she passed 
through the little arched doorway, 
without having observed him. Cheer- 
ful, and warm, and bright, the cottage 
looked in the sunshine that morning, 
and all was silence within and around 
it, yet unheard was James’s quick, light 
step. Ashe passed the open door- 
way, he found Mary in the breakfast- 
parlour settling the cushions on her 
mother’s chair ; she neither saw nor 
heard him till ,he stood by her side, 
and whispered “ Mary !"’—she started, 


“ She gazed, she reddened like a rose, 
Syne pale as ony lily,” 


butno more. Her first impulse would 
have been to throw herself into his 
arms; her next—to kneel to God in 
thanksgiving for his perservation : 
then, remembering she was not like 
what she had been, and waiting the 
effect of what she knew must shock 
him, a shuddering chill fell on her 
heart. He looked long and anxiously. 
There, with her tearful eyes bent on 
the ground, stood his Mary, the same 
graceful creature—the same gentle 
manner—the same in heart and soul, 
but (thoughslightly) her pure forehead 
was scared, and her bright cheek pit- 
ted—she was no longer “ smooth-skin 
gentle,”’ as he used to call her in Irish. 
He was shocked ; yet he loved her, and 
so long as she was his Mary, shame 
upon his wavering heart, that could for 
one moment chill or shrink from 
all that was good, and so much that 
was lovely. But he loved her still ; 
and so tenderly and fondly he as- 
sured her of his unchanged affection, 
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that every fear of inconstancy fled be- 
fore the beaming of his dark eyes, that 
rested so lovingly on her blushing 
face. For some minutes, in full, but 
silent thankfulness of love, they stood ; 
then Mary left him to bring in her 
mother —she returned, leading the 
blind old woman, and had James not 
known she was “ dark,” as the Glens- 
people say of the blind, he could not 
have supposed that the sun was for 
ever set from those mild, hazel eyes, 
that turned their seeming intelligence 
on him, as almost with a mother’s af- 
fection in her voice, she said—* Ma 
haght milliu a benisort achree sa roon, 
your welcome”—* God bless you, my 
child, and be thanked! though I can- 
not see you now, acushla, many’s the eye 
will be glad at the sight of you, never 
to speak of the joyful tears, your mo- 
ther, God help her weak heart, will 
be crying over you, avick! well may 
she be proud and happy, to see one of 
her brave boys return safe at last— 
You left our poor Alick well ?” 

“Living and well, ma'am, and as 
brave as a lion.” 

*‘Ogh, mamisin sasthee, God look to 
you! this fighting is bad, unchristian- 
like work; but James, dear, it’s a 
wonderful thing to me to hear your 
voice again, and to feel the touch of 
your kindly, warm hand. Let me 
draw my hand over your face, machree, 
till I feel is there much change on you.” 

‘Oh, not much, ma’am, but that 
the growth of moustache and whisker 
may, perhaps, make youthink of Esau.” 

“Yes, dear, in troth you have lost 
your boyish face. But—but, James, 
if there was no worse change with us 
—your heart would be sore if you 
knew all our tronble, my poor Do- 
nald. Mary, my dear, where is Bell? 
—tell her who is come.” 

Mary went out to bring her friend, 
and then the mother’s heart overflow- 
ed in praises of her Mary—enthusias- 
tic they might be called—but he knew 
she deserved them, and listened with 
pleasure, till the girl came in. He 
was now introduced to the young, fair 
gardener, and Bell Maclelland blushed 
on being introduced to the soldier, 
who so often had been the subject of 
interest in their conversations—so of- 
ten a theme for curling-chat, when 
dressing their hair at night—that time 
when the young and communicative 
unbend, and beaux, and adventures, 
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and hopes, and fears, dispute the hour, 
with patterns and fashions, while a 
few of another cast may be venturing 
on subjects on which, perhaps, they 
are not so well qualified to speak. 
Isabella Maclelland was an orphan, 
under the guardianship of her uncle, 
a Methodist preacher of great repute, 
and since her removal from school, had 
associated solely with persons of that 
sect. During the preceding winter she 
had learned to love as well as to pray, 
while attending their meetings in 
Derry. Their chief singer, a dark- 
eyed man, one endowed with external, 
as well as spiritual graces, loved her, 
and both “in the time of their sweet 
sighs,” had promised to live for each 
other. But Isabella had beauty, and 
a couple of thousand pounds, and 
might hope to settle in a higher caste 
than the poor singer belonged to, and 
her uncle, perhaps tyrannically, per- 
haps contrary to the practice which he 
inculeated, had strongly discounte- 
nanced the match, and actually sent the 
young lady into ber present seclusion. 
Isabella did not complain, but she 
suffered as much as a rather phlegma.- 
tic spirit could be called upon to 
feel, under the circumstances; for 
her sequestration to Glendun was a 
death-blow to any hopes on the part 
of her admirer that might have existed 
during her stayin Derry. Selfish, un- 
excitable, and what some persons have 
called gentle, she had, it is true, lost a 
lover, and so far was the victim of 
misfortune; but Bell Maclelland 
was not the girl to deem such a loss 
irreparable, even among the Antrim 
glens, where like a moonbeam, or’ a 
snow-flake, she alighted among the 
country beaux, just a few weeks before 
Mac D ’s arrival, and had already 
excited the spirit of emulation in those 
lesser heroes. There was the curate, 
thesquire, the doctor too, a noted flirt- 
ing man, who had persuaded half-a- 
dozen, at least, of the young, youngish, 
or old girls, black, brown, or fair, that 
each individual—she, and she alone— 
had a true lover ; even he sighed in her 
chains. Admirers, in red coats and black 
coats, blue, grey, and green jackets, vied 
with each other, and rowed, and walked, 
and lounged, and raced, to win the la- 
dy’s grace. Morning after morning 
she saw, she heard, she smiled upon 
them, and then the poor, prim singer, 
was soon forgotten. But now this 
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young soldier—his wounds, his laurels, 
his gailant tenderness! She more than 
half envied her friend Mary the atten- 
tions he paid, and now seemed not to 
see or to feel the interest she excited 
elsewhere. He was the companion of 
their domestic hours—their twilight 
whisperings—their moonlight walks, 
The red-coated gentlemen, who flut- 
tered the hearts of the village girls, 
were beaux, par excellence, for the 
song or the dance; but she did not 
sing profane music, and would not 
dance, and James was not sufficiently 
recovered for much exertion (his leave 
of absence had been rendered neces- 
sary by honourable wounds), so she 
had many hours of quiet flirtation 
(while Mary glided amongst her young 
companions, in all the lightness of her 
then happy heart), flirtations sometimes 
prolonged even till the morning’s dawn 
gleamed into the doors of the wide 
barn-loft where these happy parties 
used to assemble. Mary prided her- 
self on the decoration of that sylvan 
hall, for the bare stone-walls looked 
bright, when covered with glittering 
holly and laurel ; uncovered beams, in 
their high duskiness, were unrevealed 
by the lights of the rustic chandeliers, 
suspended by slender cords: willow 
hoops twined with leaves and green 
flowers, held the lights, and no one 
could see, amid the dim, dark rafters, 
where or from whence came the echo, 
when Hoolaghan, or Gallagher, or 
Charlie Martin, with pipes or violin, 
awakened the young hearts around 
them. 

Then had Isabel full leisure, in her 
own style of gentle languishment, to 
ensure her conquest. Then her regal 
white feck and rounded arm might be 
trusted; and, when her limbs were 
shrouded in flowing drapery, the ma- 
jesty of bust and waist might be fully 
honoured ; for she was far, very far, 
from possessing the elastic symmetry 
of limb that made poor Mary look so 
light and graceful. . Abroad or at 
home, James was constantly at Isabel’s 
side—abroad and at home 


* They could not in the self-same mansion dwell, 
Without some stir of heart, some malady ; 
They could not sit at meals, but feel how well 
It suited each to be the other by. 
They could not, sure, beneath the same roof sleep, 
But to each other dream, and nightly weep."’ 


Alas, for generous, unsuspicious Ma- 
ry! Little he knew or valued the self- 
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sacrificing love, that lay, deep-lulled in 
peaceful trustfulnessin her soul! Often 
when his wavering affection began to 
lean towards Bell, Mary would, by 
some artless word or unsuspicious look, 
draw his heart back to old times and 
feelings. 

She could not have thought it pos- 
sible he could do wrong! Sore puzzled 
was he, one day, when, after a long 
walk with the girls, they stopped to 
rest on the spot called “ Cruck-na-na- 
vig,” on the hill above Red Bay. _Isa- 
bel sat on a little mossy knoll at his 
feet, her soft blue eyes now raised, now 
lowered, with the light of dawning 
love gleaming under her veined eye- 
lids. Beautiful she looked ; her little 
rice-like, pearly teeth, her pure bright 
mouth, her self-satisfied, but not con- 
eeited air! The girls had their bon- 
nets off, after the exertion of climbing 
the hill. Mary stood at his side, look- 
ing happy, undoubting confidence, to 
both friend and lover, as she called 
their attention to the various beauties 
around them; her rich, dark curls, 
lifted by the breeze—her colour, clear 
as carmine, pure as a gipsy’s—so dif- 
ferent from her usual pale complexion 
—her eyes, bright intelligence speak- 
ing without words—and then her voice, 
which gave whatever she was saying— 


** Or grave, or gay, a music of its own.” 


She was a perfect picture of innocence 
and happiness. Sometimes, when Isa- 
bel looked up at her, there was an ex- 
pression which clouded even her beau- 
ty from the consciousness of wrong 
and injustice to her friend. Who but 
a cold-hearted coquette could hourly 
witness her truth to others, yet, night 
and day, deceive her without pain ? 

« Look,” said Mary, “look James, 
at that white-winged shipcoming round 
Tor Head—the sunlight is so bright 
upon its sails, like a welcoming smile 
after its far voyage. And ch, how very 
beautiful!—the Point of Garron!—the 
cloudsand sunshine chasing each other, 
over rocks, and waterfalls, and green 
slopes.” 

But James had his eyes fixed on 
Bell. 

“ Yes, Mary !—the hills will be there 
hundreds of years hence, when we, 
with all our joys and sorrows, shall be 
gone !|— 


“*T care not, I, for the lights above, 
The lights on earth are the lights I love.’” 
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* Well, really now, James, this is 
indeed too bad. Neither you nor Bell 
seem to sympathise with me in any- 
thing. When I see and say, this is 
pretty, or that is beautiful, you keep 
looking at each other, as if that epi- 
thet should rest between yourselves. 
Well, I can’t but look and admire, and 
I must be talking, it seems. Oh, 
there’s a gannet !—how high it soars! 
almost out of sight ; and now it darts, 
straight as an arrow, and swift as 
light, into the waves. Is that not like 
the longings for goodness and holiness 
which sometimes come over the soul, 
Soaring on the wings of Faith and 
Hope, we might rise to heaven, till, 
tempted by some earthly bait, down we 
plunge headlong. How few of us can, 
like that little bird, as it rises again, 
and shakes the glittering drops from 
its wings—how few can shake off the 
taint, the pitch that defileth, from the 
spirit!— for not like the pure deep 
sea, is the deep, dead sea of habit and 
of sin.” 

“© Well done, Mary! fair moralist,” 
cried James; “1 could wish that 
every one in this world loved the 
good, and knew as little of the bad 
as you do. I did not mean, Mary, 
dear,” he added, in a lower tone of 
affection—* I did not mean to be 
thoughtless of your good taste and 
quick feeling; but I never see that 
Point of Garron without miserable 
recollections I am glad to banish even 
by levity. When you see sunshine, 
and silver-fringed clouds, and dancing 
waves, I see what makes me shudder, 
At remembrance of that night, black 
clouds hide the sunshine, and under 
those waves I see the companions of 
my voyage.” 

The girls shuddered, and Mary sat 
down beside him while he pursued his 
story. 

** There was one poor lad—I often 
think of him with painful regret, as if 
I could have saved him—he had en- 
deared himself to all on board ; I have 
seldom met a more prepossessing per- 
son. About six years before, under 
one of those wild, restless impulses, 
with which the spirit of adventure pos- 
sesses the young, he had stolen away 
from his mother: she was a widow, 
and he the only son. For a length of 
time he had talked to her of foreign 
countries; of men who had returned 
from abroad, laden with wealth, after 
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a few years’ absence from home, to live 
in comfortable independence, and to 
share that independence with those 


dearest to them! Then travellers and 
sailors had such wit, and knowledge, 
and manner, never to be attained by 
these apron-stringed, fireside young 
men, the keepers-at-home, of stupid 
life and poor fortunes. He pictured 
to himself so vividly the pleasures of 
a voyage, the wonders of other coun- 
tries, the dollars he would pour into 
his mother’s lap, on his return—the 
peace of her old age, when his affec- 
tion and honour would leave her with- 
out a care, but the cares of affluence ! 
Ah! bright dreams! how seldom real- 
ised! But though they too, too often 
fade before stern realities, adverse cir- 
cumstances, or, it may be, untimely 
death; yet honoured be the motive, 
blessed be the affection that impelled, 
and guarded by all holy power be the 
wanderers! So this poor fellow, in 
all the strength of hopeful seventeen, 
left his mother without a farewell be- 
yond the usual good night’s blessing. 
* His romantic love of the sea was 
soon satisfied: harsh realities there, 
and nothing else on shore. He re- 
conciled himself to his disappointments, 
and worked late and early at some em- 
ployment he procured in one of the 
seaports of the States, till he had real- 
ised what to him seemed a large sum 
of money; but he could not be happy. 
He had written letter after letter to 
his mother, but received no answer. 
*Twas not like his mother to be so 


unforgiving. He wrote again, filling 
his letter with prayers, blotting it 
with tears. This letter was -an- 


swered as a happy mother might an- 
swer a beloved, long lost child; his 
other letters had never reached her. 
He had no sooner received this than 
he set out on his return. With us, 
on his passage home, he would talk of 
the delights of the fireside scene, the 
joy of his mother and his sisters over 
the wanderer returned ; then he would 
sing— 
“* Flame! hame! hame! fain would I be— 
Hame! hame! hame! in my ain countrie!’” 


till I envied the boyish, unsubdued 
confidence of hope. 

«* When the danger of our situation 
became known on the night of our 
shipwreck, nothing could exceed his 
exertions. 


We had all worked hard 
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at the pumps till we found that our 
efforts were useless. I had missed 
him a few minutes, and went down to 
the cabin ; he was there, and writing. 

**¢ There is no hope now,’ said he— 
‘no hope, and | cannot swim ; but if 
I could, that would not save me. Oh, 
my beloved mother! God pity her, 
and forgive me my sins and my selfish- 
ness! My daily prayer has been that 
I might be enabled to make her inde- 
pendent; that I might see her, and be 
forgiven the pain my ambitious folly 
has caused her !’ 

“ He knelt to pray, laid his head 
upon his arms, and sobbed. 

“IT never saw him again; his body 
was found early in the morning, with 
a rouleau of doubloons tied round his 
waist, and a line or two for the nearest 
magistrate, where his remains might 
be cast ashore, requesting him to take 
charge of the money, his watch, and 
a farewell blessing to his mother. 
These lines were enclosed in water- 
proof silk, the cover of an old hat. 
I have often wondered at his pre- 
sence of mind. But I have sad- 
dened both bright faces; and I feel 
almost womanish in my sentimentality. 
Our conversation has taken a very dif- 
ferent turn from what I wished, or 
from what it should be, either in heart 
or in word, prompted by the blessings 
around; for which, if you did not sus- 
pect me of hypocrisy, I would gladly 
say the Lord make me—yes! the Lord 
makes me thankful. 

“How delightful it would be to 
me, could I give myself up to a long, 
long life of love and peaceful quiet 
like this, doubly valuable to me, now 
that I know the miseries, ‘ the pomps, 
the bustling nothingness of a soldier’s 
life’— 


‘“** Most gladly would I give the blood-stained laurels 
For the first violet of the leafless spring, 
Plucked in those quiet fields,’ 


“ Verily, I think my fighting spirit 
is fainting away. You both unsol- 
dier me.” 

*« Well, James, is not that so much 
the better? Convert your sword into 
a reaping-hook, and keep your gun to 
wage war upon the innocent birds and 
beasts. If we cannot offer you the 
royal sport of hunting savage beasts, 
or shooting men, we may let you 
shoot a sheep for us one of those 
days.” 
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“Shoot a sheep!” said Bell; “I 
never heard of such a thing.” 

*¢ Oh, then, indeed, there is such an 
atrocity committed in this country. 
There is no other way of persuading 
the poor things to come and be killed. 
I have often known this plan taken 
with ours, for when large flocks are 
turned out to the mountains, on the 
long range of pasture from Lurgaiden 
to the top of Glenariff, with only the 
shepherd and the dogs (though the 
wisest of their kind), when the sheep 
got upon the rocks, it is no easy matter 
to get near enough to choose or to 
select the fattest one, except by sight. 
If they don’t keep the poor things 
long in pain, it can’t make much dif- 
ference to the creature how it dies. 
lonly wish from my heart we could 
keep the letter as well as the spirit of 
the law, which says, ‘ Thou shalt not 
kill.’ Then the pretty, graceful, happy 
things might live their time in peace, 
and be swift as Glendun deer, and, I 
should think, nearly as pretty.” 

“You talk very strangely,” said 
Bell; “is there such a thing as deer 
in Glendun ?” 

“Not now; but there were plenty 
of them not many years ago, at least 
in my grandfather's time. Long ago, 
Glendun was an oak forest, from Ora 
mountain to the bay of Cushendun, 
and there were herds of wild deer 
where there now is scarcely shelter 
for the fox to hide in. We may guess 
what the trees must have been, from 
the stumps which remain, surrounded 
by shoots that now are very respect- 
able trees themselves.” 

“ Speaking of Glenariff sheep,” said 
James, “reminds me of a pet I once 
had. When I was a little lonely boy, 
living among the rocks at Murloch, I 
had a lamb, which was my constant 
companion and playfellow. Wherever 
I went it followed. I cannot tell how 
much I loved that creature ; and when 
I was about to be sent to school ata 
distance from home, neither father, 
nor mother, nor sisters, nor dogs, nor 
horses, grieved me so to part from 
them, nor drew such showers of tears 
from me, as leaving Darby. I put 
my arms round his neck, laid my head 
down upon him, and, choking with 
sobs, cried ‘Dhea benitore Darby, 
slanlat go bragh!’ 1 could not speak 
much English, and so, when my heart 
was full, my tongue was Irish. But 
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Darby and I both changed our na- 
tures—I went to the wars, and he 
became an old antlered patriarch ; and 
such an old, troublesome villain as 
never was seen. He led all the tres- 
passers of the flock; he had no sense 
of propriety or bounds; his horns 
grew so long he became the terror of 
the neighbourhood, and at last he 
nearly killed an old woman crossing 
the hill, and he was condemned to die. 
But, girls, ‘tis late; the sun is setting ; 
it will be chill and dark before we 
reach home: yet ’tis a pity to turn our 
backs upon the beautiful Red Bay; 
and there are the fishers hauling their 
nets !” 

They waited to see the finny trea- 
sure landed—the salmon and mackerel 
sparkling on the beach, and then 
turned homeward. 

James had little sleep that night ; 
for though Mary had borne the chief 
part in their conversation, Bell’s eyes 
had been equally eloquent. Day after 
day our party made some pleasant ex- 
cursion, or some bond of common 
sympathy in prose or poetry, which 
James read to them, and awoke a 
world of new enjoyments. They 
watched the daily glide of the season, 
in health, and peace, and social in- 
terest; but a gradual change was 
working in their hearts. 

Goodness and happiness, alas! are 
too often but a seeming: as the canker 
in the flower, so the blight of deceit in 
the heart can destroy all within its 
influence. James had some hard 
struggles with himself, when he first 
began to fail in his faith to Mary, and 
her unsuspicious temper only served 
to increase his difficulties. *Tis true, 
there was no absolute pledge between 
them, though more than once he had 
urged such an irrevocable promise, and 
had in most solemn words tendered his 
own, and had meant tokeepit. This, 
however, she steadily refused,\but did 
not refuse to love him, and to be true to 
him. He was dear to her as existence, 
but if ever that willing love she valued 
should fail, then he should be free. 
And well he knew there was no change 
in her heart; then how could he be 
so selfish? Again, he’d apologise for 
himself :—an almost portionless wife 
for a poor lieutenant is a dragging 
load, with her crying, ill-kept children, 
on a long march, so often ill attended, 
she herself pale, worn, and anxious, 
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fatigued and fretting, or bearing pa- 
tiently and skilfully the perpetual strife 
between poverty and rank. How 


could he bear to think of his wife being , 


subjected to the shifts, the expedients, 
and the actual miseries, of which he 
so often had seen painful examples ? 
Then, were he to sell out now, what 
an enormous sacrifice! A short time 
would certainly give him promotion. 
No, in justice to Mary he should not 
think of marrying her! He deter- 
mined not to involve her in such 
trials. Oh, no! she had now a quiet 
home with her mother and sisters, 
besides, who could ensure her a steady 
independence? And he—why, he 
would gradually change his manner to 
her; she had sense, and would, no 
doubt, see the justice of his views. 
It would be much more prudent of 
him to marry Isabella: she had two 
thousand pounds and good expecta- 
tions. Then he might sell out, and 
turn farmer; and though Bell had 
neither Mary’s generous spirit nor 
warm affections, she had a calm, easy 
temper. Certainly, were it not for her 
pretty face, she would be but a stupid 
companion. But then, a man who likes 
an active life need not care much on that 
account. Should his wife be pretty, 
and housewife-like, and tolerably good- 
humoured, why, she might do well 
enough. Yet Mary has such superior 
qualities ; such easy, kind, agreeable 
manners ; little as she has seen of the 
world, any man might be proud of her 
taste, her gentle grace, her quiet con- 
sideration for others. “ Really she has 
so much sense, that I need not feel so 
awkward after all,” said he, “and I 
shall explain my views to her; I know 
I can reason her into anything.” 

So with such sophistry, such vanity, 
such worldly wisdom, did he cheat 
himself of a treasure. For in sick- 
ness, or sorrow, or adversity, Mary 
never thought of herself; and in 
peaceful home-happiness, who could 
be better fitted to add to, and to par- 
ticipate in, a good man’s best enjoy- 
ment? 

On one of these many unclouded 
summer days, our party set out for 
the top of Glenariff, to see the water- 
falls, and spend the day among the 
mountains. Little as this beautiful 
valley is known, some tourists and 
painters have visited it; and thanks 
to the ingenious and tasteful Nichol, 
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there are some beautiful paintings, to 
gratify those who are unable or un- 
willing to go so far to see the ori- 
ginals. But let the lover of nature 
who has time and means, go and see 
that fairy-haunted, Swiss-like solitude 


‘* Where up among the mountains, 
In soft and mossy cell, 
By the silent streams and fountains, 
The happy wild flowers dwell.” 


Where the song of the lark, and the 
hum of the bee, and now and then the 
bleat of a straggler of the flock, are 
the only sounds that interfere with the 
chorus of the elements. There the 
gentle welling of the waters is noise- 
less, till many streams meet in one, 
which flowing, with a light ripple, be- 
tween soft rising green banks, pre- 
sently rushes over a mountain pre- 
cipice at one leap, tumbling over rocks, 
boiling in deep pools, and so battles 
its way down the glen to Eass-na- 
cruib. Unlike the solitary leafless 
grandeur of the upper fall, here the 
banks are dotted with variegated ver- 
dure, nature’s own glorious shrubbery; 
here the glittering holly and arbutus 
brighten its sides in winter, and in 
summer vie with the beauty of the 
rowan tree; the hazel and sweet haw- 
thorn, with the woodbine and wild 
roses, and many a bright-eyed flower 
of lowly growth, scattered around 
their stems, on the green mantled 
ferny bank. 

Our light-hearted, _light-footed, 
shall we say light-headed? party set 
out early. The sun was shining glo- 
riously, as they drove, or walked, or 
cantered up the glen; for the narrow, 
hilly, rugged road compelled them fre- 
quently to alter their paces and their 
mode of travelling. Alinagrainé was 
the first waterfall of any consequence 
that tempted them to alight, and wan- 
der up its little glen of raspberries 
and hazel. Several other falls along 
the valley gleamed like silver threads 
over the face of the black rocks; but 
the weather having. been dry, this one, 
though reduced, still asserted its pre- 
eminence over its brethren ; and there, 
above Glasmullin, it came foaming 
down the precipice, though smiling in its 
summer aspect, and flinging its glitter- 
ing spray in rainbows to the sunbeam. 
The eagle and the raven were circling 
high overhead, and the cattle on the 
edge of the precipices above looked not 
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much bigger than the lambs in the 
nearest field. They passed Upper 
and Lower Doury, and many pictu- 
resque hamlets and cottages—towns, 
as they call them, wherever the house 
and barn entitles the owner to say, 
“ Ye're welcome to our town!” There 
were decent, clean-clad matrons, pretty, 
tidy girls, or curly-headed children, 
striving, in their scanty store of Eng- 
lish, to answer the questions of the 
* quality,” and to show them that the 
Glenariff people are as English as their 
neighbours. <A very mistaken notion 
is amongst them, that Irish is a vulgar 
language ; and as we think of French 
and Italian, they think of English, 
that it is an actual accomplishment to 
be able to answer the strangers, not 
in the vernacular. But for our part, 
it is far more interesting to witness 
the courteous gesture—the anxious, 
yet gratified look, when the homely 
native answer seems understood, with 
its accompanying characteristic, the 
civil, proud, hospitable refusal of ten- 
dered reward, than to hear the com- 
mon tongue, or see the common ways 
of the people of “our town.” Fancy 
may have much to do with this, for 
human nature is much the same in 
town or country ; and that meanness, 
and knavery, and imbecility, and folly, 
may exist among them, we do not ven- 
ture to dispute. But to themselves be 
it told; we can’t help that! They 
ought to be different; for God has 
blessed them in the air they breathe, 
in the food they eat, in the earth be- 
low, and in the heavens above them ! 
No wonder that the Glenspeople sel- 
dom emigrate, and that when they do, 
they return to die at home. 

At this part of the glen, the road 
turns off, and our party pursued their 
way down a narrow “radeen” to the 
river side, at Eass-na-cruib ; but turn- 
ing up to the hall, to get a smoother 
path, they found themselves involved 
in a hazel-wood, which extends a good 
way up the acclivity from the river. 
It is intersected by, so many paths, no 
one knowing exactly the way to choose, 
each (for the party was pretty nume- 
rous) chose his own way, every one 
imagining, as the various churches do, 
that his was the straight and narrow 
path. Nearly half an hour passed in 
struggling through the wood-labyrinth, 
and the whistle, and the call, * Where 
are you?” and “ where are you?” “ I’m 
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here, I’m here,” resounded on all sides, 
though only a few yards separated 
them. Mary had lingered to gather 
a branch of the little musk-scented 
thorny rose, so common on those hills. 
Not having observed by which way 
the others might have gone, she took 
a different direction, and had wan- 
dered a good way before they missed 
her. Suddenly she thought she heard 
soft whispering, and, suspecting they 
might mean to play some trick upon 
her, she advanced cautiously, and si- 
lently putting aside the branches, she 
saw James and Isabella, seated on a 
mossy slope, his arm round her waist, 
her hand locked in his, and his eyes ! 
—ah! how often had she read their 
eloquence—too often now! She heard, 
she saw his treachery; she sickened, 
and as she staggered back, her ankle 
caught amongst the branches, and 
twisted in the effort she made to es- 
acpe unseen. Pain and sickness over- 
came her. The rustling noise startled 
James, who rose, exclaiming— 

** Ah! who’s there?” 

He saw Mary; his heart smote 
him ; he felt humbled and afraid be- 
fore that pale, trembling girl. How- 
ever, she summoned her pride, and 
calmly said her ankle was sprained, 
and begged to be left alone till their 
return from the waterfall, which would 
not be long; and James ran off to 
bring the doctor of the party, whose 
laugh they now heard not far from 
them. 

Was it unnatural that Mary should 
shrink from Isabella’s touch, or that 
she kept her tearful eyes turned upon 
the ground, while with] quivering and 
aching heart, she prayed that God, by 
some speedy mercy, might end her 
days. Her ankle was examined, and 
as there was no apparent injury, the 
doctor thought a little rest would 
restore its usual strength. She 
rejected the many offers of the others 
to remain with her; and alone, as she 
desired, seated herself by the little 
stream from one of the smaller falls. 

She could not have chosen a sweeter 
seat—a sheltered mossy rock, near 
which briar-roses and honeysuckles 
dipped their garlands in the stream. 
When quite alone, her thoughts and 
tears, so painfully repressed, gained 
mastery of her patience and prudence, 
Hot and fast her tears fell, and sighs 
and sobs shook her slight frame. Pride 
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and passion triumphed for a time ; at 
length she said— 

*T have no right—I have no right 
to be so angry. I am not his wife, 
and I should thank God for that! It 
would be worse then. It’s hard to find 
him deceitful, who I was so sure was 
upright, true, and—oh! how gentle, 
kind. But this may have been Bell's 
work; I’m sure it has. She flirts 
with every one; James himself might 
see that. I’m sure the doctor seems 
as great a favourite as he is; James 
himself might see that!—indeed, he 
sometimes seems to have more influ- 
ence. Well, if I never should be his 
wife, I hope, for his own sake, he may 
not marry the heartless, deceiving crea- 
ture! 1 can scarcely believe she could 
treat me so, Now I remember many 
little incidents, I scarcely noticed at 
the time. How often have I seen his 
eyes fixed upon her with such tender- 
ness! I was not jealous, for I thought 
that gentle look their natural expres- 
sion; but now I see! The other day, 
as I came into the room, now I know 
why he blushed and looked so con- 
fused, for he seemed to have been 
whispering to her. Yet may not all 
this be my own imagination ?—and may 
not he consider himself at liberty? or 
may not Bell have persuaded him that 
she loves him? Perhaps he loves me 
still. Well, at all events, though he 
may be only gratifying his vanity, on 
either side, I am glad I had command 
of myself. Ifhe has been trifling with 
her, he is wrong, to be sure; but he 
would just think me a jealous fool to 
be so hurt. So Ill dry my eyes, and 
put away the signs of my foolishness. 
I'll not let him think that I see or feel 
his conduct, though I fear he thinks I 
suspect. I’m better now, and will try 
to be calm, when he comes back.” 

Her heavy sighs and sobs had not 
half subsided, for convulsively and bit- 
terly she had wept. She rose, took 
off her bonnet, and bathed her temples, 
and cooled her burning palms, in that 
delightful stream. She felt calmer 
and more assured. She sat down 
again, and watched the goldfinches and 
redbreasts fluttering through the 
branches, or alighting for a moment to 
sip or splash in the shallow water, or 
the little fish staying their wavy bodies 
up against the current. Then she 
would think over her honey-store of 
poetry. Her elastic spirit had almost 
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regained its tone, when James, in ad- 
vance of the others, came to seek her, 
She was singing, low and sweetly, that 
old Irish melody, ‘ Dhrinan-dhon,” 
or the sloe-thorn. He came round the 
rock, unperceived by her, and near her, 
with a theatrical air, said— 

«*« My own Medora, sure thy song is 
sad ?” 

‘¢ In Conrad's absence, wouldst thou 
have it glad?” returned she, witha 
blush and a smile, that made him 
think his secret as yet undiscovered ; 
though it could not be long so. “ Yes, 
James, my song is sad enough; but 
there is a moral in it. It treats of 
constancy.” 

**Oh! I remember,” -said he, as- 
suming an unconscious look, far from 
what he felt. “ That is where he 
speaks of preferring his first love, 
though of lowly birth, to all the ladies 
of high rank, comparing them to the 
bright red berries on the rowan-tree, 
showy to look at, and hard to attain, 
but not half so sweet as the strawberry 
at its base, Mary.” 

So saying, he offered his arm, with 
a gallant and tender air, and they re- 
joined their companions. He sat be- 
side her on their way home, and the 
anxious desire he felt to lighten the 
pain his meditated desertion might cost 
her, aided by Mary’s unresentful gen- 
tleness, gave a tenderness to his looks 
and manner greater than he could have 
been supposed capable of exhibiting on 
the eve of inflicting such an injury on 
her peace. So he pressed her hand, 
and talked poetic prose, and recalled 
old scenes, and pleasant memories of 
old times, as together they watched 
the lengthening shadows on the west- 
ern sides of the glen. Vivid and deep 
in Mary’s soul, years and years after, 
was the recollection of that day’s 
mingled pain and pleasure; even the 
form of the clouds in the sunset, and 
the golden gleams as they slanted 
round the velvet slope of Lurgaiden, 
and the deepening of the cool, blue 
twilight as they neared home, all was 
remembered as if it had been yester- 
day. And all that time her heart had 
been gathering confidence, and reco- 
vering her trust in him, who little de- 
served it. She instinctively tempered 
her hopes and fears, notwithstanding 
all that had occurred ; she knelt that 
night in happy prayer, and slept the 
sweet sleep of content. 
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Surely such love as hers, felt in the 
country, is nearer akin to holy and 
pious feeling, than that of even pure 
and youthful hearts amidst the dusky 
buildings of cities. 

The influences of sky and sunshine, 
of brilliant fluttering, sweet-voiced 
creatures, whose harmony “ Rory Oge 
compared to the talking together of 
angels, or the fine ould ancient airs of 
Ireland ;” the flowers, and trees, and 
murmuring waters; “ the dawn-light 
and the star-light; and, oh, blessed 
moon! by thy light” (only seen between 
chimney-tops in cities)—surely such 
sights and sounds soften the heart, as 
surely as they should elevate the soul 
to prayer and praise. ‘ O ye children 
of men, bless ye the Lord ; praise him, 
and magnify him for ever! This may 
be, or ought to be, our universal song. 
But let the people of the country know 
and be thankful for their far happier 
lot. Let them say—* Hallelujah ! 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth” 
everywhere, but most visibly here. 
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Shortly after their visit to Eass-na- 
cruib, Bell went to stay for a time with 
another friend, and James only spent a 
short time of each day at the cottage. 
Fishing or shooting excursions occu- 
pied his forenoons, and frequent engage- 
ments in the village left him few even- 
ings at his disposal, or, ostensibly so. 
When Mary and he met, there waslittle 
to awaken her suspicion, but she grew 
daily paler, thinner, sadder —waning 
hope and trembling confidence, fainting 
under repeated disappointments, yet 
still trusting in him—apologising for 
him—thinking of his excellencies, pray- 
ing for his happiness. 

There were some lines that, in one 
of her lonely, anxious days, she had 
written, expecting, God help her! 
a time of more confidential inter- 
course with the object of them, 
when she could show these thoughts. 
Though they seemed to her to be rea- 
son without rhyme, to others they 
may seem to have nor rhyme, nor rea- 
son :— 


**T love thee, dearest, fondly love thee ! 

Beyond this life that love shall last ; 

I love the soul which God has given, 

Whose faith, truth, worth, shall live in heaven, 
When this wild, weary world hath passed. 

I love thee for thy generous nature— 
I love thee for thy manly pride— 

Thy warm, yet pure imagination— 
With clear, strong reason, still its guide. 

Ah, dearest friend! ah, that for ever 
I might be near, and ever loved! 

Then you should gently guide and strengthen 
My mind and heart in ways approved. 

No longer, then, I'd fear the younger, 
Fairer, or more fortune-blessed ! 

No! but each day (my faith, still stronger 
In thee and heaven) I then should rest. 

No longer anxious watchings, ending 
In disappointment’s rankling smarts ; 

But peace, and love, and hope ascending, 
From tranquil and from trustful hearts, 

Careful and anxious but to serve thee, 

To love, to honour, and deserve thee— 

To soothe, to comfort, and to calm thee, 

And in my heart of hearts embalm thee, 
Whom of mankind I think the best !” 


These, her heart-thoughts, were depo- 
sited in her treasury, with his keep- 
sakes. They had only the worth of 
having once been his, or given by him 
—a lock of glossy dark hair, as nearly 
black as might be, forming almost a 
a ring in its mystical curve, but, alas! 
a broken one—some withered flowers 
—some withered leaves—even a bunch 


of rowan-berries—ominous gift !—bit- 
ter, sour, showy—why did she value 
these? What sad thoughts hover over 
the tokens of our loves and friend- 
ships!—too often the lapse of a few 
years brings little else than woe to the 
hoarder of keepsakes—the trustee to 
the pleasures of memory. ’Tis said 
there are such pleasures. But as 
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youth is to age—as Spring is to Au- 
tumn—so is hope when compared to 
memory, whose best pleasures must be 
melancholy. I remember! I remem- 
ber! is ever a sorrowful burden—it 
must have sad music! The falling ca- 
dence of the truth-telling voice sounds 
of sorrow. When we, who are travel- 
ling westward, look back through the 
dim distance of our years, do we not 
see the pale phantoms of changed 
friends, with hearts grown cold or 
sordid, or, it may be, vicious, or feel 
our own chilled and saddened, think- 
ing of those who now live only in our 
hearts or glide through our dreams 
with the mournful wail, no more, oh, 
never more? It is wiser to look for- 
ward to the light, though it may be 
setting, where Hope, like the glory of 
the evening west, can gild even the 
portals of the tomb! 

The scenery of Glendun, where Ma- 
ry’s home was, is not so grand as that 
of Glenariff. There are no great falls 
in its river, and but one or two small 
ones from the hills. Its magnificence 
departed with its oaks, but its peaceful, 
pastoral beauty remains; and time, 
which impairs most things, makes that 
more beautiful—every year adds shoots 
to the oak-sapling, and gives a new 
honeysuckle arch, or garland, to the 
rocks, that rise so rugged from the 
shamrock pasture. 

At the back of Mrs. Mae Alister’s 
cottage is a burn, or little river, which 
tumbles over rocks from above, and 
then hurries precipitously for a quar- 
ter of a mile through a wooded glen 
of hazel and rowan-tree. There na- 
ture has made many a sheltered seat, 
to tempt lovers to forget time, friends 
to forget reserve, and childhood to ga- 
ther laps-full of wild flowers, and 
plumes of feathery fern. Here Mary 
and James had many a happy hour ; 
and here, but a few weeks since, he 
had renewed his protestation of affec- 
tion, and thought himself sincere. To 
this seat he led her, not many days af- 
ter their visit to Glenariff—he wished, 
yet feared to speak. There was a war 
within his heart. An easy, self-indul- 
gent life, a pretty wife, novelty, and 
independence—these were the idol. His 
first love’s grace, goodness, gentleness, 
faith, and no common share of love- 
liness—these were the offerings he was 
about to immolate on that idol’s altar. 
Oh, that mistaken self! On this even- 
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ing they were alone in the glen. He 
talked, half-friendship, half-love, little 
differing from what he had latterly ac- 
customed her to, yet not much under 
her hopes, till they sat down on a bank 
of moss, close by the stream. 

«* Mary,” he said, ** we have loved 
each other long. It was before I went 
abroad I told you I loved you; and 
here, Mary, with gentle firmness for 
which I honour you, you refused any 
kind of bond between us, except that 
which is alone worth having, the love 
of the whole heart. Iam, come, Mary, 
to humble myself in your eyes. I am 
come to tell you that I love another— 
I cannot help it. You refused the pro- 
mise I offered you—you were right. 
I did not know myself then. I don’t 
deserve you, Mary.” 

Mary was already sobbing, and could 
not speak. Astonishment, and a pas- 


sion of tears, choked her. At last she 
said— 
*] feared this, James; I almost 


knew it that day in Glenariff. But I 
won't reproach you—I will pray to 
God for strength. I thought I had 
loved you better than myself. I do not 
wish to forget entirely. I may try to 
be glad if you should be happy—I may 
still love you as a sister or a friend.” 

* Now, Mary, Mary, what am I to 
do? Ihave asked Bell—she loves me. 
I am ashamed of myself, but she has 
consented to marry me.” 

She dried her tears. Henceforth, 
for evermore, those hopes and fears, 
those joys and sorrows, so dearly nursed 
and loved so long, must be as nothing 
to her—her world is empty— 


“ The heart is dead, surely. In her world plainly 


All seemeth amiss. 

To thy heaven, Holy One! call home thy little one, 
She hath partaken of all earth’s bliss— 

Living and loving.” 


A long paused ensued. At length, 
«*Ob, Mary!”he cried, “ how meanly 
you must think of me; but indeed it 
has not been deliberate wrong to you— 
I grieve for the pain I have given— 
but you have strength of mind, and 
you will yet meet some one far more 
deserving of your excellence.” 

«There now, James, don’t talk— 
don’t make speeches now—we part 
friends—I'll try to believe the best of 
you—I'll be reconciled to my lot in 
time; but there is one thing I fear, 
I am sorry for my poor mother—how 
ill she will take what she must think a 
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slight upon me, and she has had so 
much to bear, and is so full of hope 
for me; we must not let her know all 
the truth; she must be led to think 
the fault mine, if fault there be—she 
can know this truth, that I would not 
marry you now, knowing your altered 
feelings—I would not, for my own sake, 
yet 'tis to save her pride, not my own, 
I beg this; let her not think that you— 
let her think me capricious—anything 
—but save her heart this blow—let us 
go now—I am not well—I am so sick— 
Oh, James, take me home.” 

The shock, and the effort to express 
her feelings, waz too much, and she 
fainted. He carried her to the stream, 
sprinkled her face with the clear, cold 
water, and used every means to restore 
her. The faint lasted long, and he, 
dreading he had killed her, was in de- 
spair, and about to carry her home, 
when she began to recover. He re- 
proached himself, and with tears in 
his eyes, said all he could to entreat 
forgiveness, and to assure her of his 
unalterable friendship ; and there was 
the end of poor Mary’s dream of hap- 
piness. As soon as she was able to 
walk, she rose, and leaning on his 
arm, reached home. A heart-ache 
and a head-ache sent her to bed, 
there to come to peace as she might, 
and James, half in shame, half in sor- 
row, went to spend the evening with 
Bell. There they talked over their 
future prospects, and built their hopes 
upon the quicksands of selfishness. 

For several days Mary kept her 
bed ; not that she was so very sick, but 
that she might get leave to weep in 
peace, without letting any one see. 
James came often to ask for her, and 
the poor mother never doubted but 
that all was as usual. As soon as she 
sat up again, he would visit them 
either morning or evening. Mary 
would gladly have left the parlour 
when he came, but could not, as her 
mother sat there to spin or knit; so, 
without exciting suspicion of careless- 
ness, or puzzling questions, she seldom 
could do that ; when obliged to stay, 
she talked upon indifferent subjects, or 
sometimes read aloud, as a resource 
from the awkwardness of her situation. 

She contrived, however, to keep up a 
show of cheerfulness, far, far from her 
heart; the double-sobbing sigh, broken 
between her words, sometimes forced its 
way, sometimes mixed with the hum- 
ming of an old tune, but was oftener 


crushed back to its home, in her own 
sad heart. These arts did not entire- 
ly avail to deceive even a blind mo- 
ther’s watchful ear. 

‘Mary, machree! what ails you ?— 
rere not getting better, I think—your 

ands are burning—your brows throb- 
bing—God be good to you, my child, 
is it fever you're taking ?—or, dear, 
has anything happened to vex you? 
Is it James that’s fretting you ?” 

Mary did not answer. 

“Something is wrong between you 
—there is something in the tones of 
your voices I never heard before ; and, 
Mary, you speak proudly—I'm sure 
he’s as good-natured, and the fault 
is your own, Mary.” 

“It may be, mother, but I cannot 
pretend one thing and think another — 
I never, never can be his wife—he will 
be very happy without me—he can get a 
wife with money and beauty—he knows 
I don’t love him as I did—the change 
just came by degrees, but that does 
not make him so unhappy as you think 
—I won’t marry him!” 

‘Now, Mary, aroon, what makes 
you speak that way ?—'tis not like 
yourself—nobody shall urge you, my 
child—may the saints and the Lor d 
Jesus guide you! Sure you know I'd 
be content with what pleases you best. 
I might have been glad, dear, to have 
left you with a husband like him, and 
your change will vex him. Sure he 
loves you ten times better than when 


you were children together—when, if 


I'd find a fault with you, or you would 


ery, he’d be as bad as if ‘twas himself 


was punished. Agh, it will be the 
sore heart to him, poor fellow, this 
turn in you, I’m thinking.” 

‘*¢ Well, mother, he will soon be go- 
ing out to Spain again, and if I loved 
him, I’d break my heart. He does not 
care so much as you think, and all is 
best as it is, except that I am not well. 
I] feel as if what you said of fever may be 
true—there is a heavy illness upon me.” 

The fever set in rapidly, and for 
some weeks her recovery was doubtful. 
Her ravings were too wild to be made 
anything of; yet general suspicion 
rested on the minds of her friends that 
the fault had not been hers, though the 
suffering was. The priest, the kind 
old man, felt for her like a father ; 
reasoned with James, comforted the 
mother, who was gradually reconciled, 
as day by day Mary gave signs of re- 
covery. 
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Had she died, James would have 
suffered, no doubt. The lingering 
remains of affection was not altogether 
extinguished, selfish as he was, and 
wavering ; yet he was often deeply 
pained, though not sufficiently so to see 
his conduct in the light that his good 
friend the priest would willingly have 
made him view it; and no one rejoiced 
more sincerely in Mary's recovery than 
he did; that heavy pressure, at least, 
was removed from his conscience. 
He was unremitting and brotherly in 
his kindness: and she was able to move 
about once more unrepining and al- 
most cheerful, anxious to perform an- 
other painful task, even yet a formi- 
dable one to her feelings ; but she felt 
that, if his letters and presents were 
returned, she would be better satisfied 
with herself. Some she packed up 
and sent to him; the others she heap- 
ed upon the fire, with tears in her eyes, 
and sorrow in her heart, over the 
ashes of her hopes. 

“ Well,” she said, drying her eyes, 
‘he shall see I am neither foolish nor 
mean. I can be a sister and a friend, 
at all events.” 

In the meantime, James wrote to 
Isabella’s uncle and guardian, to ask 
his consent to his marriage with Bell. 
Two or three weeks passed without 
any reply to his letter, and he might 
be daily seen waiting the arrival of the 
post, and inquiring, with feverish anx- 
iety, for his letters, and then turning 
away, with slow step and thoughtful 
eye. At length an answer came. 

Mr. M had been from home, 
had only arrived the day before, but 
hastened to acknowledge the receipt 
of his letter, and the honour of his 
proposal. However, an insurmount- 
able obstacle existed in the difference 
of their faith—James being a Roman 
Catholic. It was impossible, with the 
principles he had so deeply implanted 
in {sabella’s heart, that they could hope 
for happiness, &c., &c. ; and ended in 
the most decisive manner, by a direct 
refusal of his consent. 

Another letter, nearly as important- 
ly painful, drove him almost distracted 
—=a letter from a brother-officer. His 
leave was on the point of expiring; 
an engagement had taken place; whis- 
pers and insinuations, injurious to his 
character as a solrlier, were prevailing, 
to his ruin. Late as it was, however, 
these envious cavillers might be si- 
lenced ; opportunities awaited him, as 


glorious as those in which he had 
already distinguished himself; not to 
lose one day, but return, a8 he va- 
lued all a soldier should prize. Here 
was matter for his thoughts ; his state 
of mind could scarcely be guessed. 
His soldierly fame jeopardised! Isa- 
bella refused to him! yet neither were 
absolutely lost. If she loved him, 
she would marry him, even without 
her uncle’s consent; then he would 


join his regiment, and retrieve his 


lost ground. 

*¢ Oh,” said he, “ let me but be sure 
of Bell—let her be my wife, and they 
shall see—I can be ‘ treble-sinewed, 
hearted, breathed, and fight mali- 
ciously.’” 

With these thoughts and hopes he 
went to Isabella; she read her uncle's 
letter composedly, and, with a languid 
voice and soft sigh, handed it back to 
James. 

«* What do you say, Isabella ?” 

*¢ Oh, that must decide the affair. I 
cannot displease my uncle! You 
know by my father’s will I'd lose one- 
half my fortune, if I marry without 
his approbation.” 

** Is it possible, Isabella! Can you 
be serious? Why should even the 
the fear of that, the loss of money, or 
the prejudices of a doting fanatic 
make us give up our mutual happi- 
ness? I cannot offer your wealth— 
T cannot say I have a home to take 
you to; but I do not care for money : 
I have my sword and my commission. 
We will have means enough in the 
meantime—one-half of the money is 
yours, at all hazards: marry me with- 
out his consent. I shall then have 
confidence in the future—I must join 
my regiment for atime, to save my 
honour, and do credit to you, my 
pearl of the golden hair! but God will 
protect me for your sweet sake ; then 
when I shall have got a company, or, 
it may be, a step further, I'll come 
home, love, and take you to some 
sweet spot in this delightful land, and 
live in love and peace. Say yes, Bell.” 

“I am very sorry, James, we ever 
thought of each other. I cannot 
marry you—my uncle’s will shall al- 
ways rule me. | am quite determined ; 
so you should join your regiment as 
soon as possible; you need not say 
another word to me on the subject.” 

No arguments he could use—no 
pleading could change her decision, he 
rushed from the house like a madman. 
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To any one who had met him, as he 
crossed the hill—his swift, firm step, 
steady, but glaring eye, compressed 
lips, and pale face, would have told, 
that he was a man bent upon some 
wild, hopéless, daring deed. Mary 
was in the hall, as he came to the 
door: she said, ** Oh, James what is 
the matter ?—are you unwell?” 

“Oh, only a little uncomfortable ; 
I'll be better presently—are you going 
out?” 

“Yes ; Iwas just going down to the 
bay. Will you come? You will be 
better out in the air. I'll wait, if you 
are not disposed tocomeimmediately.”’ 

« Thank you, Mary! I'll just go 
up for my gun.” 

«© Oh, then, James, I must make a 
bargain with you. If you come with me, 
you must not fire very near me; Iam 
weak even yet, and might appear ri- 
diculously nervous; you, strong peo- 
ple, can’t understand what some good- 
natured people call fine-lady airs ; but 
come, make haste now, and I'll talk 
away our sad, or sick, or sorry fancies, 
for I feel well to-day.” 

He stopped half-way up the hall, 
came back—put his arm round her 
waist—kissed her passionately, and 
said, * Mary, my own kind, gentle 
love! my first love, good and true— 
God bless you!” 

Mary released herself, blushing, 
half-crying, and almost angry. 

« James, this is unjust, unkind, fool- 
ish!—I don’t understand you: remem- 
ber we are friends. Now, I trust to 
be always that to you, so don’t vex 
me again.” 

He turned away with a look—such a 
look of sorrow !—and she walked out 
to wait his coming, or almost inclined 
to go alone: but she relented, and 
turned back, for she wondered at his 
unusual manner, and saw that some- 
thing had distressed him. Just as she 
entered the hall again, she heard a gun 
fired ; the report startled her so, she 
nearly screamed, and thought for an 
instant, he must have intended it to 
try her; then she was sure he could 
not be so illnatured, and thought it 
must have been to clear or re-charge it. 
She waited awhile, then called two or 
three times, and becoming impatient, 
went to the stairs, but there was no an- 
swer ; all was silence ; then the awful 
thought struck her heart like an ar- 
row—she ran up stairs, and there was 
blood coming out under the doorway : 
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the lobby was swimming, and the slow, 
smoking steam was trickling down 
the staircase! She called, she scream- 
ed—and, sick as death, she fainted, 
just as the other persons of the house 
came, terrified by her cries. 

They forced the door, and there 
the body of poor James was found ; 
his feet towards the door—his gun be- 
side him—his face disfigured—his 
skull shattered—and his spirit fled! 
From the position of the body, there 
was a hope that his death might have 
been accidental—but God alone knew ! 
and the wild lament of the mourners 
was blended with the petition, for in- 
tercession and pardon for his madness. 

Bell Maclelland’s feelings, never 
hitherto very acute or lasting, were 
painfully so on this occasion. For a 
year she mourned— 


“ She mourned, but smiled, 
At length, yet smiling mourned.” 


She married happily, and lived three 
years a wife and mother, blessed with 
all that wealth and love could give, to 
lighten the gloom of the shadow of 
death, that too often hovers for years 
over the path of the consumptive, 


“ And makes a twilight of a sunny place.” 


She died young, and beautiful, and be- 
loved—her short trials had improved 
her character, and rendered her fitter 
for a happier world. 

Dark as Mary’s future prospects ap- 
peared, time, the sorrow-killer, brought 
her contentment. She found calmer 
pleasure in the fulfilment of her con- 
stant duties. In our disappointments 
and sorrows here—when misfortunes, 
like dark clouds, hang heaviest—we 
should remember, that the sunbeams 
are bright, behind those clouds, and 
will,in God’s good time, break through, 
and clear the gloon— 


* For though sunbeams now are tarrying 
Away beyond the shadow, 
That in cold gloom is burying 
Each greenwood here and meadow, 
And round our hillsand valleys is 
A prison, chill and black ; 
Yet have they built them palaces 
Of gold upon its back, 
With roofs of rainbow trellises, 
Out of the drifted rack.” 


Mary lived unmarried, though be- 
loved by all who knew her. She dwells 
among her own people, and might 
never have been heard of out of her 
own mountain glen, but for the me- 
lancholy fate, and mad romance, of 
her soldier-lover. 
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RECENT TOURISTS IN ITALY.* 


Despite of all the modern facilities 
of travel, the’iron wheel that furrows 
the sea, and the iron rail that traverses 
the land—throwing open to the travel- 
ler the northern regions of Europe, as 
well as the whole of the oriental world 
of elder time, and the new world of 
the West—Italy still maintains her 
attractions, and invites the denizens of 
every land to its shores. Little won- 
der that it should be so. To the scholar, 
the poet, the artist, the man of refined 
taste, Italy teems with charms. For 
him it is still 


“ The garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree.” 


For him, too, its 


“ Very weeds are beautiful, its waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 
Its wreck a glory, and its ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm, which cannot be de- 
faced.” 


While the seeker after lost health, and 
most miserable of all mortals—the tho- 
roughly idle man—each turns his lan- 
guid steps, with something like hope- 
fulness, to those salubrious skies and 
luxurious regions. 

If Italy has ever been thronged with 
travellers, they have also left abundant 
memorials behind them. To enumerate 
all the descriptive works on that coun- 
try, tour-books, and guide-books, ro- 
mance and novel, history and poem, 
truth and fiction, would be no light 
task ; and one would imagine that no- 
thing short of some physical convul- 
sion, working a change on the face of 
the country—an irruption from the 
slumbering craters of her volcanoes, 
or from the tideless waters of the Me- 
diterranean—could justify another to- 
pographer to give us his incidents of 
travel. 

No such physical change, it is true, 
has taken place in Italy; but in the 
moral features of the land a change 
has been, and isin progress—partly of 


* “ Notes of a Two Years’ Residence in Italy.” 
MeGlashan, 21, 
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slower growth, and partly, as of late, 
rapid and violent as the earthquake 
shock. The spirit of revolution which 
has swept over the face of Europe, 
shaking thrones and perplexing na- 
tions, has not passed without breathing 
on Italy. From north to south—from 
the snow-clad barriers of Helvetia to 
the vine-clad hills of Sicily—a struggle 
has convulsed her. Lombardy has risen 
against the iron rule of Austria, and 
has struggled with a valour worthy of 
a better fate than, alas! is now at 
all likely to be the issue of the con- 
test. Rome, long suffering from the 
vices of a system as anomalous as it is 
incompatible with political liberty, has 
organised the rudiments of popular 
freedom, and a representative govern- 
ment; and Sicily, in an indescribably 
short space, has separated from Na- 
ples, and worked out for herself a new 
constitution. With matter so deeply 
interesting, there is yet room for one 
who has an investigating spirit, and a 
philosophic mind, to produce some- 
thing still new upon Italy. 

Two works now lie before us, each 
the production of fellow-citizens, who 
have not gone vapouring through the 
land during a three- months’ steam tour, 
but have resided for a period of two 
years in Italy, and have noted men 
and manners, according to their diffe- 
rent opportunities and powers of ob- 
servation. Acting on the good old 
adage of ‘ First come first served,” we 
shall give precedence to Mr. Geale. 
Passing down the Rhone from Lyons 
to Marseilles, where he embarked for 
Leghorn, Mr. Geale’s tour may be 
said to commence from that point ; 
thence he visited Florence, where he 
passed a considerable time, and after- 
wards proceeded to Rome by way of 
Perugia, returning to the former city 
by way of Siena. His next tour was 
to Venice, by Bologna, Ferrara, and 
Padua, returning by Este, Mantua, 
and Modena, as far as Pistoja, in which 


3y Hamilton Geale, Esq., Bar- 
D’Olier-street. 1848. 


“Italy in the Nineteenth Century, contrasted with its Past Condition.” By 


James Whiteside, Esq., A.M., M.R.LA. 
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town, and at Lucca, he appears to have 
assed the summer. Finally, embark- 
ing at Leghorn, he reached Naples, vi- 
sited, of course, Pompeii and Pestum, 
wintered in Rome, and returning once 
more to Florence, he passed through 
Bologna, Parma to Milan, and thence 
by Como and the Spleugen into 
Switzerland. Mr. Geale is evidently 
of that class of travellers who have a 
very keen relish for the beautiful, both 
in nature and art. His book abounds 
with vivid and well-written descrip- 
tions, and, occasionally, judicious cri- 
ticisms. His style is picturesque and 

olished, abounding a little too much 
in sentimentalism and poetical quota- 
tions—a fault, indeed, this last, which 
it seems impossible for a tourist in 
Italy to avoid—and his personal im- 
pressions evince that his taste is cor- 
rect and cultivated. However, as we 
remarked just now, the field of descrip- 
tive writing on Italy is so entirely pre- 
occupied by his sedulous predecessors, 
that we shall not largely transfer to 
our pages details which can only differ 
frém those with which every reader is 
familiar, in the mode or force of ex- 
pression. Let it, then, be understood, 
once and for all, that in every appropri- 
ate locality the muse of Byron, the bril- 
liant imaginativeness of De Stael, the 
elegant annotations of Hobhouse, and 
the lively, dashing, and fearless pi- 
quancies of Miladi Morgan, have all 
been evoked to illustrate and adorn the 
sights and scenery of “sunny Italy ;” 
and this observation we may as well 
announce as applicable to both our 
fellow-countrymen whose books are 
before us. 

Mr. Whiteside sought Italy princi- 
pally to restore the health which se- 
vere application to professional toil 
had somewhat impaired. In Ireland. 
the reputation of this able lawyer is 
too well known to require any com- 
ment. As an orator, vigorous, sar- 
eastic, and full of playful, but most 
trenchant humour; dexterous as an 
advocate, smashing at a cross-exami- 
nation ; an accomplished scholar, and 
a man of an inquisitive and well-stored 
mind. Every one looked forward to 
his promised tour as a work to enter- 
tain, to interest, and to enlighten. 
Happily, returning health enabled him 
to fulfil the expectations of the pub- 
lic. The invalid seems to have shaken 
off lassitude and depression at an 
early stage of his journeyings ; and 
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we can scarce lay our finger on a line 
in which he is dull—never upon a 
page in which the peculiar features 
of his mind, a quick conception, and 
a clear intellect, have not left their 
impress. 

As both our tourists have travelled 
pretty much over the same ground, 
we may conveniently consider, in jux- 
taposition, the observations of each, 
in relation to subjects somewhat out 
of the general routine of sight-seers. 
The social state, the political rela- 
tions, the habits and nationalities of 
the various Italian states, have formed 
the study of each. Each, however, 
seems to have studied in different 
lights, characteristic, no doubt, of 
their several moral and intellectual 
diatheses. Mr. Geale has contented 
himself rather with those salient points 
of national character, which are ob- 
vious to ordinary observers, and 
rarely looks far beneath the surface. 
Hence he is seldom original. Mr. 
Whiteside abounds in acute observa- 
tions, masterly views, clear sketches, 
a mass of information gathered in 
every direction, politics, jurispru- 
dence, statistics, and general history ; 
and adopted, we must say, with a 
spirit of frank and unbounded appro- 
priation, which the generous and 
modest nature of an Irishman could 
alone be capable of achieving. 

From every one who visits Italy, 
Tuscany solicits a very principal 
share of consideration. The high 
state of cultivation to which her 
people have attained beyond the sister 
states, in laws, social polity, agricul- 
ture, and substantial comfort, engage 
the attention of the philosopher ; while 
the magnificent collections of statuary 
and paintings in the capital, consti- 
tute Florence, in the eyes of the man 
of taste, the ‘* Etrurian Athens,” 
which holds him bound by irresistible 
attractions. 

Agriculture in Tuscany is efficiently 
romoted both in practice as well as 
in theory. Every acre of land is 
brought into cultivation—every new 
improvement in farming is introduced. 
Farming societies are extensively es- 
tablished, and prizes awarded; and 
Mr. Geale assures us that ‘‘ Florence 
may now nearly vie with England or 
Scotland” in the state of her agricul- 
ture. Amongst his other great re- 
forms, the Archduke Leopold, after- 
wards Emperor of Austria, introduced 
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into Tuscany the metaric system, 
which, notwithstanding some evils ne- 
cessarily concomitant upon its inter- 
ference with the previous rights of 
property, has, we believe, been at- 
tended with the happiest resulta, in the 
encouragement of the small property 
class of farmers. Still we are disposed 
to agree with Mr. Geale, that such a 
system is manifestly inapplicable to a 
large and powerful state, and would 
not be tolerated in a free country. 
Mr. Whiteside has considered this sub- 
ject at great length, and with much 
ability. Having first examined the 
state of agriculture in Tuscany during 
the middle ages, he gives us a very 
laudatory picture of its character at 
present :— 


‘The whole country is cultivated (so 
far as it is capable) as a beautiful gar- 
den. The lands at either side of the 
road from Cortona to Florence (some 
sixty miles) present a picture of cleanli- 
ness, skill, variety of tillage, comfort in 
the dwellings and appearance of the 
people, not to be surpassed in any part 
of Europe. The vale of Arno is cele- 
brated for the superiority of its tillage. 


I had never seen such an appearance of 


perfect cultivation; there is not a spot 
remaining of natural turf, nor a meadow 
left to its natural produce; every inch 
is planted or dressed by the hand of 
man; even the rivulets are changed into 
a thousand canals. There is a variety 
of vegetation, while the surface of the 
land is shaded by the leaves of the vine. 
The character of the landseape is wholly 
artificial.” 


He then proceeds to show, from 
tables constructed by Von Raumer, 
the allocation of the land to the various 
branches of agriculture, the amount 
of produce, the net rent, the number 
of landed proprietors, and their net 
incomes ; and gives us the following 
results :— 


‘The mass of Tuscan landholders 
enjoy an income varying from eightpence 
to £3 6s. 8d. per year. This class 
amounts nearly to 88,000. The next 
largest class of 31,000 proprietors, have 
an income varying between £3 6s. 8d. 
and £16 13s. 4d., per annum. These 
two classes outnumber infinitely all the 
rest, and this fact, coupled with the 
perfect system of cultivation which ex- 
ists, serves to prove that small holdings 
are not, as is very commonly suppose od, 
incompatible with high skill, industry, 
and marked superiority in agriculture.” 


Geale and Whiteside. 


We shall not follow our author 
through his very able and discursive 
inquiry, in which he institutes a com- 
parison between the land tenures of 
several continental states. He con- 
cludes his disquisition with the follow- 
ing application :— 


“It might, however, be a useful in- 
quiry, whether something like the Tus- 
can system of letting could not, to some 
extent, be introduced into Ireland with 
advantage. Upon what ground in rea- 
son or justice, for example, should a 
landlord receive, where he has not grant- 
ed a lease, one farthing of rent, when 
the whole crop is destroyed by unfore- 
seen calamity, and famine overspreads 
the land ?” 


The proposition contained in this 
question is more specious than sound. 
In the abstract, the case put never 
arises save in the con-acre system, the 
evils of which cannot be sufficiently 
reprobated ; yet, even in that case, na- 
tural justice does not interdict the 
owner from seeking the performance of 
a contract which he enters into irre- 
spective of providential casualties, and 
long previous to their occurrence, 
though charity or expediency may 
suggest a partial or total remission of 
it. But i in the ordinary cases, ** where 
the landlord has granted no lease,” the 
tenant holds from year to year at a fix- 
ed rent, and is seldom disturbed while 
he pays it. In practice this does not, 
so far as the question under considerd- 
tion, differ from that of a tenure by 
lease. The rent in each case is based 
on the estimated average product of 
the land during a number of years ; 
and in each case the tenant has the 
surplus profits of a favourable year to 
compensate for the deficiency of a year 
of failure. Indeed Mr. Whiteside 
seems to answer himself in a subse- 
quent paragraph :— 


“Rent should be considered as the 
setting apart a reasonable portion of 
the crop for the owner of the land; it 
follows, when there is no crop, not ow- 
ing to any default in the farmer, there 
ought to be no rent. The owner is en- 
titled to the whole produce of the land, 
minus the hire of the time, labour, and 
skill which give that produce. In this 
view, if nothing could be or had been 
produced without default in the tenant, 
the owner would be, and should be, the 
sufferer. If, owing to the character of 
the people, the division of crop could 
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not in our country be adopted, the long 
term and fixed moderate rent, which 
seems now gencrally preferred abroad, 
might. This system, which many per- 
sons in Tuscany would prefer to their 
mezzadria, can easily be adopted when 
landholders wish to act justly ; and then, 
as the landlord would not share the be- 
nefit of any excessive crop, neither ought 
he to suffer from any unexpected loss.” 


Both our authors are eloquent upon 
the fine arts in Tuscany. Mr. Geale 
details his own impressions, and, of 
course, tells us what he thinks of the 
rival Venuses—the Madonna del Seg- 
giola, La Fornarina, and the che/fs 
d’ euvre of Guido, Rembrandt, Carlo 
Dolci, and Rubens. Mr. Whiteside 
gives us a disquisition on the fine arts, 
clever, though not original, and 
from some of his views we claim the 
right to dissent. Nor yet can we ex- 
press much admiration of the tone or 
spirit in which he has very unneces- 
sarily introduced, and somewhat dog- 
matically discussed a polemical ques- 
tion which unhappily agitates and 
rends the bosom of our Anglican 
Church. That Low Church Evan- 
gelism and Oxford Tractarianism are 
proper subjects for the discussion 
of every member of our Reformed re- 
ligion, we admit ; but a hasty and in- 
cidental assault upon the religious opi- 
nions of men, many of whom are as 
learned as they are practically pious, 
and unaffectedly sincere, is not likely 
to effect much good, or indeed to have 
any effect at all. To assume the mat- 
ter which one is bound to establish, is 
an easy method of argumentation—too 
easy, indeed, for one of Mr. White- 
side’s logical acumen to condescend 
to. To give hard names, and attri- 
bute unworthy conduct to others, is 
the commonest weapon of every puny 
assailant. Therefore we think Mr. 
Whiteside’s text for his polemical ser. 
mon is unjustifiable, both in point of 
dialectics and fair play, when he states 
that the recent movement at Oxford 
is to undo the work of the Reforma- 
tion, and that this object has been pro- 
secuted with craft. 

No doubt the movement has led 
some to err deplorably; but Mr. 
Whiteside knows their errors do not 
necessarily establish against all high- 
churchmen the wholesale charge of 
attempting craftily to undo the Re- 
formition ; and while we regard, with 
feelings similar to his own, ‘the exam- 
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ples of religious corruption, error, and 
credulity, which he exhibits to our 
view, we cannot but feel that, till he 
proves Popery and Tractarianism iden- 
tical, he has left the question in dis- 
ute just where he found it. Let us, 
Loperee, pass from this ungrateful 
topic, and put ourselves once more 
under the guidance of Mr. Whiteside 
in secular matters, than whom, we 
cheerfully acknowledge, we could not 
readily find a more agreeable or in- 
structive companion. 

Lawyers are notoriously a book- 
making tribe. To collect and collate 
—to borrow from their predecessors, 
rather than originate for themselves— 
is with them a necessity, rather than 
a choice. Mr. Whiteside has borrow- 
ed largely from the stores of others ; 
but he has done so in many cases judi- 
ciously, and in general candidly. He 
may fully claim, too, as a merit, ra- 
ther than plead as an excuse, that he 
has, in more than one instance, made 
us for the first time acquainted with 
facts and essays which had not hereto- 
fore passed beyond the boundaries of 
Italy, and in some cases beyond the 
circle of a limited class of Italians, 
We are thus indebted to our author 
for an admirable and very interesting 
account of the benevolent institutions 
of Tuscany, extracted from a work by 
Signior Turchetti (a summary of 
which he prints), as well as from other 
authorities. This is a branch of sta- 
tistics of great importance ; and yet, 
strange to say, not very much is to 
be found on the subject in the works 
of Italian tourists :— 


“Possibly we may find the germs of 
the best of our own benevolent societies 
existed in Tuscany centuries before they 
were known by us. A brief examina- 
tion into these remarkable institutions 
may also enable us to estimate their 
effect on the morality and habits of the 
Tuscan people, and it may prove that 
some charitable institutions, meant for 
the encouragement of virtue and protec- 
tion of life, have damaged morality and 
destroyed life, and so the right applica- 
tion of practical benevolence may be 
learned.” 


Mr. Geale, too, has some excellent 
observations on the same subject. 
Upon one subject, Mr. Whiteside 
seems to have been peculiarly active 
in his researches in, every Italian ca- 
pital—we mean on the laws and their 
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administration. For this his profes- 
sional habits eminently qualified him, 
and he has in these volumes collected 
an amount of information on these 
matters that form a very valuable ac- 
cession to our hitherto limited know- 
ledge of Italian jurisprudence. One 
of the principal sources of information 
upon the Florentine laws which our 
author has consulted, is a treatise by 
an advocate and eminent jurist of the 
name of Agostino Ademollo upon 
**Leopold’s Criminal Code.” The 
work is in five volumes; but Mr. 
Whiteside gives a brief summary of 
its principal points. We shall preter- 
mit the historical disquisition in which 
the learned jurist indulges, touching 
the gradual progress of criminal pro- 
cedure from its remotest origin, and 
content ourselves with some of the 
more striking characteristics of the 
code as cited by Mr. Whiteside. All 
crimes must be prosecuted within ten 
years; lesser offences within five, and 
judicial transgressions within one year 
after the deposition of the judge. ‘This 
limitation does not, however, preclude 
a civil action by the injured party for 
reparation :— 


** Undoubtedly, there is much reason 
in this law, so contrary to ours. It is 
more humane, and not less repugnant to 
reason. The crime against society may 
be atoned by a long life of repentance ; 
but the best principle on which to rest 
the Tuscan law is the difficulty in which, 
after a long period, the accused might 
be placed, from the absence or loss of 
the evidence essential to prove his inno- 
cence. In our system, should a prose- 
cutor delay his information twenty 
years, although competent at any time 
previously to make it, the long conceal- 
ment would affect the credit of his state- 
ment; in Tuscany, the prosecution, in 
such a case, would be impossible, and it 
is very doubtful whether the limitation 
fixed by Leopold would not be the 
wiser rule.” 


Another peculiarity which differ- 
ences the code from that which obtains 
with us, is, that the criminal prosecu- 
tion, and the civil injury resulting 
from the same act, are prosecuted at 
the same time, and before the same 
judge. Weare not disposed to concur 
with our author in his commendation 
of this course. No doubt, it has ob- 
vious advantages, but we doubt if it 
could be made to harmonize with the 
very artificial state of our jurispru- 
dence, without confounding distinc- 
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tions between the civil and criminal 
procedure, now too well established 
to be destroyed with facility, or per- 
haps safety. The manner in which the 
proceedings preliminary to the trial 
are conducted, appears to us to be very 
admirable. We shall offer no apology 
for a lengthened extract :— 


‘* The Judge of Instruction now be- 
gins his labours, to digest all the preli- 
minary information, and systematize 
everything bearing on the material fact 
of the crime. Thus such a brief is pre- 
pared for the crown prosecutor as few 
counsel in our country ever receives. 
The most scrupulous exactness is en- 
joined as to the identification of the 
person accused. We have now another 
functionary, called the Criminal Notary, 
inaction. His duty consists in the care- 
ful compilation of the process, that is, 
the indictment, only of a much more 
full nature than ours. This officer, re- 
sponsible for the duty of compiling the 
process, is commanded by the code to be 
laborious and careful, and he is made 
responsible for breach of duty. The 
process, neatly corrected and paged, is 
now forwarded to il Regio Procuratore, 
and the accused is apprised of this fact, 
and then must be added any facts or 
statements the prisoner may think fit or 
wish to make, and the whole in a com- 
plete form must be forwarded to the 
tribunal of the first instance. 

‘*Now, the evidence for the public 
trial must be got up by the officer 
named Judge of Instruction, and the 
rules are given, divided into six heads. 
He is to apply his care—first, to the 
original relation of the crime ( processi 
verbali) ; second, to the time and in- 
spection of the place, and instruments, 
&e., of the crime; third, to the examina- 
tion of the witnesses ; fourth, to a care- 
ful analysis and examination of the do- 
cuments ; fifth, to the statements of the 
prisoner ; sixth, to the identification of 
the accused. This officer has express 
power given by the code to summon all 
persons before him, and oblige them to 
declare what they know of the case. 
If witnesses voluntarily appear before 
him, he must make a note of that fact 
in taking down their statement. With 
respect to the mode of identification, 
this officer must introduce the accused 
amidst several other persons, into an 
apartment, and the accuser is called 
upon then to identify the person he pro- 
secutes—his mode of doing which must 
be carefully noted by the official in the 
process. This Judge of Instruction is 
authorised by law to issue his warrant 
against the accused, not only to appear 
before him for interrogation, but also 
to secure his person, when not befere 
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done, for future trial. The cases are 
serious in which imprisonment before 
trial is warranted. Immediately on the 
arrest being made, a brief preliminary 
examination is had, to ascertain that a 
wrong person has not been seized, and 
a formal warrant must now be pro- 
duced. A rational system of bail is 
established, applicable to cases not in- 
famous. The celebrated habeas corpus 
act of England is explained. In award- 
ing punishment, the time during which 
the accused may have been imprisoned, 
previous to the trial, is tak into 
account. 

‘“* Before we enter upon the subject of 
the fourth book, I may remark that the 
pains taken to prepare the case for 
trial, and ensure the punishment of 
guilt, far exceed the system prevailing 
in England—most certainly in Ireland. 
We have excellent laws, but the guilty 
constantly escape the punishment of 
their crimes, by the careless and hasty 
manner in which the preliminary in- 
quiries and preparations for the trial 
are made. he whole system of crown 
prosecutions might, on the Tuscan 

rinciple, be thoroughly reformed; and 
if coercive laws are to be shunned, the 
existing Jaws should be carefully and 
vigorously enforced. But more, per- 
haps, deperds in the preparation for the 
trial, than in the mode of conducting it 
in court. In Tuscany, both depart- 
ments of the public business, in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice, are 
filled by officers capable and responsible ; 
and the result is that crime, which is 
not scanty, is punished with certainty, 
although the code is the most humane 
and gentle in Europe. Death is very 
seldom inflicted. Moderate punishments, 
applied with certainty, are supposed to 
be sufficiently efficacious in the repres- 
sion of serious crime.” 


Previous to the public trial, the 
case is submitted to a tribunal called 
** la camera di accuse,” which dis- 
charges the same functions as our 
grand jury. Neither the parties nor 
counsel are heard, but the whole pro- 
cess and inquiries are laid before the 
court, which decides, i in three days, 
by a plurality of voices, whether the 
accused is to be put on trial, or Hike. 
rated. If the case be fit for trial, i 
goes before the court ‘di Prima 
Istanza,” the proceedings of which 
are thus stated :— 


**The trial is public; all the wit- 
nesses on both sides are in attendance, 
and the advocate for the prisoner has 
the last word, after which the tribunal 
pronounces judgment, which is to be 
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according to the moral conviction of the 
judge on the merits of the case, as 
established by legal proof. Absent 
witnesses are fined; witnesses pre- 
sent, should there be an adjournment, 
are detained: the oath administered 
is exactly according to the English 
form ; questions may be suggested by 
any judge, or by the advocates on either 
side, but must always be put through 
the president. ‘The previous examina- 
tions are referred to only for the pur- 
pose of contradiction. When the court 
withdraws, in Camera di consiglio, to 
deliberate privately, it cannot separate 
until final judgment is given. The 
accused, if acquitted, cannot be tried a 
second time. Should an equal number 
of judges declare for a different mea- 
sure of punishment, the lesser must be 
inflicted. ‘There is no appeal from this 
court, by either side, except to the 
Court of Cassation. This last and 
highest court, established in 1838, by 
the reform then effecte -d, consists of five 
and 
its jurisdiction relates to the right ap- 
plication of the law, all forms, and 
clashing of jurisdiction, but it does not 
decide upon the merits in fact. The 
forms are precise in proceedings for 
great crimes before il Corte Regia. The 
accused may select his advocate from 
amongst the number attached to that 
court; if he does not, or cannot, an 
advocate will be assigned to defend him.” 


There are peculiarities in relation 
to the competency of witnesses, which 
are worthy of observation. Parents 
and children, husband and wife, step- 
parents and step- -children, are prohi- 
bited from giving testimony each 
against the other ; and the same rule 
extends to some other relationships, if 
the parties are living under the same 
roof. This rule is sought to be jus- 
tified on the law of nature, as well as 
the civil law. We may remark that 
our own code adopts a similar rule, in 
the case of husband and wife, upon 
the ground of public policy. The 
Tuscan rule, however, admits of a 
very extensive qualifi cation in cases 
of serious premeditated crimes and 
homicide, if one has injured some 
other member of the family, and it be 
not possible to procure evidence else- 
where. We may also observe that 
the evidence of informers is received 
under restrictions very similar to those 
known to our own laws, but the judge 
has the power of interrogating the ac- 
cused. The exact punishment a awarded 
by the code must be pronounced, but 
it is requisite that the judges should 
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be unanimous in awarding capital 
punishment; and if there be a dis- 
sentient voice, as is almost universally 
the case, the next punishment in the 
scale is awarded. 

While there is so much to admire in 
this code, there is one subject of cri- 
minal jurisprudence that presents a 
melancholy and discreditable contrast, 
betraying all the bigotry and intole- 
rance of the religion from which it 
springs, and the leaven of the Inquisi- 
tion, of which it is the last bequest to 
Florence. We allude to the law in re- 
lation to heresy. Mr. Whiteside put a for- 
mal caseto an eminent advocate, asking 


“** What species of liberty, as re- 
gards religion, exists in Tuscany—may 
a Tuscan change his religion, and con- 
tinue to dwell in his native country, and 
occupy any situation which he may 
have before held under the govern- 
ment?” The answer is highly interest- 
ing—‘ The Catholic religion is the pre- 
dominant religion in Tuscany. Preach- 
ing against this religion, seeking to sow 
sects, and to separate the faithful from 
the church, is a crime which, according 
to circumstances, may be punished either 
with exile or capital punishment.—(Law 
of the 5th July, 1782; law of 30th Nov., 
1786, article 60; law of 30th August, 
1795, article 9.) Our legislature, how- 
ever, includes principally in heresy, the 
disturbance of social order. Hence, 
with us, there cannot exist presumed 
heresy for non-observance of religious 
precepts—nor may the private opinion 
of each individual, as regards religion, 
be inquiredinto. The inquisition being 
abolished, the precepts of reason come 
into operation; therefore, not by ap- 
pearance, but by the actions, are inward 
thoughts judged of. Hence, a person 
cannot be reputed a heretic from out- 
ward signs, except he obstinately main- 
tains heretical propositions, and refuse to 
submit to the judgment of the church. 
Much less can any civil law be applied 
to injure the temporal interests of here- 
tics, except it be formally declared that 
the person against whom such application 
of the law is demanded is guilty of heresy. 
It is certain, however, that Tuscans, 
born Catholics, are not permitted to 
abjure the Catholic religion, and pro- 
fess another. If this took place, the 
criminal punishment could not exceed 
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exile. The apostate would be excluded 
from offices requiring particularly a 
Roman Catholic; consequently, they 
could not practise the law, or be judges, 
or wear the religious habit of Saint 
Stephen’s. They might, however, fill 
every other office; but, in civil affairs, 
the laws of common right relative to 
heretics would be applicable. Capital 
punishment, prescribed by the law of 
1795, appears to be only applicable to 
heresiarchs, a class of people almost 
imaginary, according to our present 
customs. Therefore, the laws are 
framed rather in terrorem than to be 
executed. In fact, there is no law in 
Tuscany that punishes private opinion, 
but, at the same time, we have no law 
that permits a Catholic openly to pro- 
fess a different religion.’ ” 


By far the most characteristic por- 
tion of Mr. Whiteside’s work is his vi- 
gorous assault upon Mr. Roscoe’s his- 
tory of the Medici. Never did knight 
in olden times more chivalrously ad- 
dress himself to defending innocence 
and redressing wrongs, than does our 
author to demolish the eulogies of the 
Medicean biographer, to vilify the cha- 
racters and impugn the motives of each 
and every member of these lordly and 
magnificent merchants. The affair is 
absolutely brilliant, and one is almost 
seduced by the liveliness of his humour, 
the pungency of his burlesque, and the 
incessant play of his verbal artillery, 
to assent to all that he advances, and 
believe that the Medici, despite of all 
the imperishable memorials of their ge- 
nius, eae and ability, were the 
heaviest curses that Providence ever 
inflicted on Tuscany. That Mr. Ros- 
coe has magnified their merits, and ex- 
tenuated their faults, few who read 
and judge for themselves will now 
deny. At the same time, we believe 
their faults were, in a great measure, 
those of the age and country; and we 
are convinced that their vigorousrule, 
though it infringed on the popular 
liberty, advanced Florence—that their 
wealth and commerce aggrandised her 
—their learning and taste adorned her, 
and their name, with all its deprecat- 
ing accompaniments, is associated in- 
separably with her palmiest memories.* 


* We cannot think highly of the enthusiasm of him who could wander through 
the treasures of the ‘‘ Pitti,” with his heart filled with ‘“‘ hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness,” against those whose taste and munificence so largely contributed 


to its riches, 


We hope the author’s stomach, rather than his heart, was in fault 


when he “ fell foul” of the Medici, as Smollett did of their Venus, for which he was 


so sharply rallied by Sterne. 


“«*T will tell it to the world,’ said Smellfungus, 


‘ You had better,’ said I, ‘tell it to your physician.’ ” 
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Indeed, too depreciating an estimate 
of those “ upstarts from the counting- 
house ” had been previously made by 
Mr. Forsyth, in a concise and eloquent 
contrast with Leopold, to render this 
attack by Mr. Whiteside needful. But 
the truth is, “our learned friend” has 
evidently been retained in the cause— 
by his prejudice, or his pure love of a 
scrimmage—and we view him accord- 
ingly, as we have often before done 
with delight and admiration, throwing, 
as an advocate, all the vigour of his 
eloquence and his intellect into the case 
which he was bound to sustain. ‘“‘ The 
History of the Medici,” says he, “is as 
interesting as a fairy tale.” As told by 
Sismondi, it is more—it is as interest- 
ing as a reality. As travestied by Mr. 
Whiteside, with admirable and quaint 
humour—a humour that we would say 
was all his own, but that it reminds us 
forcibly of Gilbert a-Becket's ‘* Comic 
History of England ”"—it is a most fe- 
licitous specimen of that dashing, 
slashing nisi-prius speech to a jury by 
which we have, many a time and oft, 
seen him invest sober truth with an air 
of irresistible ridicule, and laugh a 
case out of court. Let any one take 
up Sismondi’s chapters, in his “ History 
of the Italian Republics,” which nar- 
rate the history of the Florentine re- 
public during the time of the Medici, 
and compare them with Mr. White- 
side’s clever sketch, and he will not be 
less surprised at the wholesale appro- 
priation of the very language of the 
matter-of-fact Genevese, than he will 
be amused at the dexterity with which, 
by the change ofa single phrase, or 
the introduction of a sly word or two, 
the adroit advocate contrives to mould 
facts to his own views, and suggest in- 
ferences which will help to “ carry a 
verdict.” 

From our author’s onslaught upon 
the Medici, we turn, with unmixed 
gratification, to his valuable sketch of 
the life and labours of one whose cha- 
racter no eulogist can overdraw, and 
from whose sterling and practical vir- 
tues no tongue can detract. Ifthe be- 
nefits which Florence derived from the 
Medici have been largely alloyed, as 
doubtless they have been, the vast and 
beneficial reforms of the illustrious 
Leopold have brought unmingled bless- 
ings, and raised Tuscany to its pre- 
sent prosperous condition. 

And now “ Farewell to Florence.” 
Our tourists both cntered Rome by the 
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same route—by Civita Castellana, and 
through the Campagna di Roma. 
‘Dulce est desipere in loco.” Every 
traveller is entitled to be eloquent or 
poetical, according to his taste, as he 
catches the first sight of ‘Imperial, 
peerless Rome.” For once, then, we 
shall let each describe his sensations, 
From the summit of the Hill, Mr. Geale 
first catches sight of the Dome of St. 
Peter’s, the Mole of Adrian, and the 
yellow Tiber, in the glory of an Italian 
sunset : 


‘What a tide of reflections occupy 
the mind—what emotions stir the heart, 
on first beholding Rome. There is not 
only grandeur in the sight, but in the 
thought that we behold her; we feel as if 
ennobled by the destiny which has 
brought us hither to ponder amidst 
scenes so renowned and sacred. Rome, 
still seated on her seven hills, stretched 
away before us; the city—the vicissi- 
tudes of whose fortunes involve the his- 
tory of our race; the fruitful mother of 
heroes ; the imperial mistress of the 
world; exalted by the loftiest achieve- 
ments of valour and patriotism; and 
adorned by the most varied and con- 
summate genius; till, degenerate and 
self-enthralled, she became the victim of 
the sanguinary crimes and lust of power 
which she herself had engendered. No 
other city on earth has been the theatre 
of such events, or suggests the same 
associations. Who can behold it for 
the first time unmoved? The states. 
man—the philosopher and man of letters 
—the disciple of Luther or Calvin—all 
alike regard it with the deepest interest, 
although with the feelings which belong 
to their different characters; but it is 
the devout and believing in infallible 
Rome who behold her with one common 
feeling of enthusiastic veneration, and 
enter her gates with exultation as the 
‘Holy City,’ hallowed by the blood of 
martyrs, and the residence of the fisher- 
man and his successors.” 


Mr. Whiteside thus moralizes :— 


**T stood on the Campagna, the mo- 
ment it was possible, to behold the glo- 
rious dome of St. Peter’s. The view of 
some broken monument was interrupted 
by the strange figure of the Italian shep- 
herd, clad in sheep-skin, tending his 
flock; or the stranger figure of the 
mounted peasant, muffled in his cloak, 
and with pointless spear driving the 
buffaloes before him. 

‘*T passed the site of the ancient Veii, 
and near those fields which Cincinnatus 
cultivated with his victorious hands. It 
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seemed as if I traversed a plain showing 
still traces of a civilization and grandeur 
which had been swept away by a whirl- 
wind, or scattered by an earthquake. 

“ Surely this approach to Rome teaches 
the most awful lave of the vicissitude 
of human things! 

“At the Milvian Bridge I stop to 
gaze with reverence on the yellow Tiber, 
here a noble river, rolling through gar- 
dens and plantations. I remembered 
the historic associations connected with 
the spot—Cicero and Cataline, and the 
fearful narrative of Sallust—the victory 
of Constantine over Maxentius, estab- 
lishing Christianity in the world. In 
such a place, a crowd of great events 
rush at once into the mind, and agitate 
the soul with various and conflicting 
feelings. I look up, and behold upon 
the mighty dome of St. Peter’s, the 
cross triumphant over the power of the 
Cesars. Crossing the Tiber, a spacious 
road passing through imposing suburbs, 
conducts in a straight line of two miles 
to the Flaminian Gate. 

** Poets, undaunted patriots, heroes, 
emperors, conquerors of the world, have 
trod this path. Their power, but not their 
glory has passed away, for their history 
is written in characters ineffaceable. 


“ ¢ Still to the remnants of their splendour past, 
Shall pilgrims pensive, but unwearied, throng.’ 


‘ Still are we taught by their wisdom, 
animated by their eloquence, exalted by 
their chivalrous courage, educated in 
their learning, and fired by their genius. 
1 stop before the venerable walls of 
Rome—they tell a wondrous history ; 
lenter ‘the City of the Soul,” forget- 
ful of what is passing around me— 
burning thoughts will here inflame the 
coldest heart; I peopled the streets 
with the famous men of the mighty re- 

ublic, and fancied I beheld a race of 

eroes. Coriolanus, haughty Scipio, 
stern Brutus, the eloquent Gracchi, 
great Pompey, ‘triumphant Sylla,’ and 
their various fortunes were vividly be- 
fore me.” 


The first sight of Rome is an era in 
every traveller’s existence: he feels 
himself, as it were in bodily presence, 
associated with the past, a denizen of 
the commonwealth of the Cesars. He 
looks rather to see the pretor or the 
edile, the chariot or the mounted 
knight, than the red-stockinged cardi- 
nal, the sleek, black-cassocked priest, 
the burly, rope-cinctured friar, or 
Campagna peasant, in his picturesque 
attire, ‘half s lvan, half bandit. ‘To 
our own thinking, no approach to the 
Rome of our boyish memories, the 
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city of the Cesars, is so favourable to 
those early impressions, as by the 
Porta San Giovanni—no time so im- 
pressive as a full-mooned midnight 
On the right stretches away towards 
Naples the colossal arches of the Aqua 
Crabra, and then turning to the left, 
the gently rising ground carries the 
eye to where Constantine’s Christian 
Temple, St. Giovanni in Laterano, 
rears its stupendous facade, solemn 
and vast, in the ghostly midnight. 
Passing on through the ancient city, 
the Colosseum starts up before you, a 
spectre of decayed glory, with its giant 
limbs and graceful tiers of arches, ris- 
ing one above the other in a triple gal- 
lery, while the broken masses of light 
flood through them in full radiance, 
leaving portions plunged in black obscu- 
rity ; and so, with the mind full of old- 
world thoughts, and the spirit elevated 
and solemnized, you reach the Forum 
—yes, the old Forum, disentombed from 
the ruins of earthquakes, disentangled 
from all modern associations, and, like 
the corpse of Lazarus, stript of its 
cerements, and standing forth vital and 
erect. Frequent arches, columns, tem- 


ples—all speak of old Rome. 


* Ben molti archi e collonne in piu d'un segno 
Serban del valor prisca alta memoria.” 


And the words of Ghedini involunta- 
rily rise to our lips :— 


“ Queste le mura son cui trema e inchina, 
Pur anche i] mondo non che pregia e ammira, 
Queste le vie, per cui con scorna ed ira 
Portar barbari re la fronte china; 
E questi che v’ incontro a ciascun passo 
Avanzi son di memorabil opre.”” 


Well, but we are not going to com- 
mit poetry or topography ; therefore, 
gentle reader, we commend you to one 
of the very best guides you can have 
through the Eternal City, whether 
your walks be by moonlight or by day, 
right a-head from the Porta del Popolo 
to the Porta San Sebastiano, from the 
Vatican to Santa Maria Maggiore ; 
or if you be disposed, which we 
think far the better way, to divide 
the city into districts, and go me- 
thodically to work, after having first 
had a few days of indiscriminate re- 
velling everywhere. In this last plan, 
Mr. Whiteside’s book is admirable, and 
we rejoice to find he is about to con- 
fer on the British public a translation 
of a most excellent and delightful to- 
pography of Rome; we mean, of course, 
that of Canina. At the same time, 
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we are not sure that in matters of taste 
he is as safely to be depended on ; and 
we would rather incline to trust our- 
selves to Mr. Geale, where the beauti- 


ful and imaginative are the subjects of 


our investigation. The former has a 
cultivated mind, but we are not much 
impressed with’ his natural gift of ap- 
preciating as acutely as a more delicate 
and finer organization, such as the lat- 
ter seems to possess, cando. We have 
read with great pleasure Mr. Geale’s 

descriptions of the Forum, the Capitol, 
the Colosseum, and of many of the 
pictures and statuary at Rome; and 
we felt that he recalled our own 
thought, and realised our past impres- 
sions, with more vividness and picto- 
rial power than his bolder co-labourer. 


In the last room on the ground floor 
of the Palazzo Barberini, the eye of 
every visitor is arrested by the strange 
yet painful fascination of a solitar y 
portrait. It is from the divine penc sil 
of Guido Reni; it is the loveliest, the 
most wretched of her sex. Whatman 
ever looked upon the face of Beatrice 
Cenci without a rush of feelings, 
conflicting, unde ‘finable—pity , indig- 

nation, harver, almost sickness—as the 
story of her sufferings and her woes 

rises to his memory. “Oh, wonderful 
magician !”As Prope rtius said of one 
who painted the god of love, so may 
we more truly exclaim of Guido, 


“ Nonne putas miras hunc habuisse manus ?” 


How well canst thou shake and sub- 
due the heart with thy tiny wand, 
tipped with the mimic pigme nt! Look 
at the tender, girlish loveliness of that 
countenance—its noble, yet haggard 
beauty; its gentle, me lancholy ‘aban- 
don; the languid dejection, expressed 
in the head turned aside and slightly 
upwards ; the pallor of that oval face, 
save where the faintest flushing tinges 
the cheek; the forehead, clear and 
smooth as if chiselled from veinless 
marble ; the sad eye of rich hazel, with 
its swollen lid ; the small, full red lips, 
slightly apart in relaxed langour, as if 
yet tingling from the torttire—look at 
that visage where is blent, with marvel- 
lous power, the trouble of afiliction with 
the calmness of innocence—look at all 
this, man of crime and of passion, and 
be unmoved if youcan! Whois there 
that knows not the main incidents of 
this fearful story? The muse of Shel- 
ley has given it to fame, though Italy 
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long struggled to suppress it; and 
more recently, a writer in a contem- 
porary periodical gives a different ver- 
sion. Each puts “forward a pone 
claim for the authenticity of his narrs 
tive: Shelley assures us his was co- 
pied from the Archives of the Colonna 
Palace. Mr. Whittle asserts his in- 
formation is taken from a manuscript 
which he discovered in a private li- 
brary at Rome, and which he supposes 
was written by her confessor. Mr. 
Whiteside is too inquisitive a spirit to 
be satisfied with either, and institutes 
his own inquiries, which result in pro- 
curing a Florentine book, professing 
to be the “History of Bes atrice Cenci,” 
which he conjectures to have been 
written by the jurist Ademollo. This 
narrative is given at length, and dif- 
fers in many respects from both the 
former ; butit has much about it that 
bears the stamp of truth, and com- 
mends Beatrice more than ever to our 
pity and admiration, It is, indeed, a 
tale of harrowing interest, and its 
simple and unstrained statements move 
us far more than the tragedy of the 
poet. There is one piece of evidence, 
to us of irresistible weight in favor of 
Mr. Whiteside’s version: the lovely 
face which Guido has bequeathed to 
the world could never have meditated 
parricide, or, were that even possible, 
could not have retained its impress of 
touching ‘innocence after the concep- 
tion of the crime, 

We have some clever descriptions 
of men and manners, things holy and 
unholy, in Rome, from both our guides. 
Mr. Geale gives us a good sketch of 
the late pope's visit to St. Peter’s in 
lent, and the doings during the holy 
week. Mr. Whiteside presents us 
with a very lively but somewhat too 
ludicrous a picture of the pope in con- 
clave with his cardinals, on the ocea- 
sion of creating a new member of the 
sacred college. We cannot quite 
agree with him in the farcical view he 
takes of these ceremonies. Democri- 
tus would have made quite as quizzi- 
cal an affair of a royal coronation or 
christening, the installation of a 
Knight of the Garter or St. Patrick, 
or an ordinary court levee; and yet 
sober, sensible people can go through 
these matters without a sense of the 
ridiculous, or the slightest tax on their 
gravity. Here is a sketch of the cele- 
brated Padre Ventura, done to the 
life :— 
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**A popular orator he is, and of a 
high order; his age seems to be fifty, 
size a little above the middle stature, 
inclining to the muscular. Right elo- 
quently did he harangue for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, being the most easily 
understood by a foreigner, of all Italian 
speakers or preachers I ever heard. It 
must not be supposed the vigorous di- 
vine spoke without cessation; on the 
contrary, he wisely divided his discourse 
into compartments, and after an impe- 
tuous torrent of twenty minutes, re- 
ceived by the audience in silent atten- 
tion, down he sat, and this was the sig- 
nal for an universal burst of coughing, 
nose-blowing, and spitting, a practice 
most convenient—for in England, in the 
influenza months, a constant barking is 
maintained during the sermon, against 
which the preacher can hardly bear up; 
whereas in Italy, by a violent effort of 
nature, all the disagreeable customs of 
the people are repressed while the 
preacher speaks, and explode when he 
stops. Padre Ventura arises with re- 
newed vigour, and declaims, with unhe- 
sitating fluency, a quarter of an hour, 
closing this part of his discourse with 
an incentive to alms-giving; when he 
sits down, there is another fit of cough- 
ing, during which boys hand round bags 
suspended to long poles, collecting ba- 
jocchi; every person gives alittle. In 
the same interval an indulgence was 
proclaimed, on certain conditions to be 
eo the ensuing Sabbath. Il 
-adre Ventura arises for the third time 
like a giant refreshed with sleep, and 
sweeps onward in his course in a whirl- 
wind of declamation; the subject lastly 
touched on inflames his eloquence—the 
church—the ancient church—the only 
church—the infallible church—the true 
church —the charitable church—the 
apostolic church—the falseness of all 
other churches—the dismal fate of here- 
tics and unbelievers—the joyful triumph 
of the faithful, and those who, like the 
audience, believe in her. Suppressed 
sighs were just audible; the preacher 
had done, the people were dismissed 
with a benediction, they to an immorta- 
lity of bliss through the church, all he- 
retics to eternal flames; the congrega- 
tion seemed highly pleased with this po- 
sitive announcement of the judgment to 
be awarded in a future state by Al- 
mighty God. Il Padre Ventura did all 
this admirably well, but if there be any- 
thing in Italy more revolting to a Chris- 
tian man than another, it is when he 
hears a coarse monk, with flippant bi- 
gotry, sentence all mankind, not within 
the pale of his church, to eternal damna- 
tion.” 


The legal tribunals of Rome and its 
codes of jurisprudence are investigated 
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by Mr. Whiteside, and of neither is 
his account very flattering. The hand 
of the admirable reformer of Florence 
was wanted here, as indeed in most of 
the other Italian states :— 


** Ascending by a flight of steps, we 
reached a lofty hall, where shabby peo- 
ple walked to and fro. The judges had 
not yet sat—I saw some men in coarse 
gowns, who I supposed to have been 
beadles. About eleven o’clock there 
was arush towards the door—our guide 
hastened forward, and we were soon in 
an oblong room ; opposite the entrance 
sat five judges in arm-chairs elevated 
on a raised floor ; the man in the centre 
I concluded was a priest—all resembled 
ecclesiastics in their dress :: a large cru- 
cifix stood on a table covered with green 
cloth. About a foot from the table was 
a ledge of wood running along the en- 
tire room; behind this sat the advo- 
cates, whom I now saw were the men I 
had mistaken for beadles. Their gowns 
were similar to those worn by our tip- 
staffs, the dress and appearance of the 
owners were unprepossessing in the 
extreme; at the upper end of the room 
lounged a crier, who called on each ease. 
The pleadings were made up in little 
bundles of paper, which the advocates 
held, and as his case was called each 
counsel rose and spoke, and the cross 
chief-justice pronounced the rule, sel- 
dom consulting his learned brethren. 
These causes were disposed of quickly 
enough, but the parties had their ap- 
peal. There was a total absence of 
dignity in the aspect of the court, judges, 
and practitioners ; the room and its ar- 
rangements were immeasurably inferior 
to a London police-office; yet this was 
a court of superior jurisdiction. Quit- 
ting this supreme court, we were con- 
ducted to the other civiltribunals. One 
of these resembled a noisy court of con- 
science; a single judge sat here without 
dignity, and his judgments were re- 
ceived by a crowd of vulgar people, 
who pressed round him without respect. 
The jurisdiction of this inferior court 
reached the amount of 200 seudi (each 
scudo 4s. 6d.), a considerable sum in 
Rome.” 


Having then requested the advocate 
who accompanied them to lead them 
to the criminal court, 


‘* He showed us a closed door leading 
to a chamber, wherein a criminal cause 
was proceeding, but regretted he could 
not gratify our curiosity, inasmuch as 
he himself had no right of entrance. 
The judges, the prisoner, his advocate, 
the procuratore fiscale prosecuting, and 
the guard, were the only persons per- 
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mitted to be present at the trial. No 
relative or friend of the accused dares 
to cross the threshold of the court—no 
part of the evidence, trial, or sentence, 
can be published; the proceedings of 
the criminal tribunals are wrapped in 
impenetrable mystery. Mr, Pakenham 
asked, within what time after his arrest 
must a prisoner betried? The advo- 
cate answered there was no time fixed, 
nor any means of enforcing a trial; he 
admitted a prisoner might be from one 
to eight years in gaol, without being 
brought before any legal tribunal. This 
gentleman was a stranger to us, until 
the day of our visit; he said nothing 
against the system of Roman Criminal 
Justice, he merely described it; we 
took our leave, having learned some- 
thing, even by a first visit to the courts 
of justice in the Eternal City. I con- 
fess the contrast between the meanness 
of the judicial, and the excessive splen- 
dour of the ecclesiastical system, sur- 
prised me. I had beheld the unrivalled 
grandeur of the church in Rome, its 
pompous ceremonies, splendid churches, 
the gorgeous finery of its priests—in 
comparison, the courts of justice re- 
sembled a barn or hay-loft, and its ad- 
ministrators were only on a level with 
the humblest sacristans.” 


With such a system of law, such 
judges, and such remuneration, is it 
to be wondered that the profession 
which we look on as the highest and 
most honourable, should in Rome be 
esteemed a base pursuit. Yet so it 
is— 


** The advocate,” observes Mr. White- 
side, ‘‘is seldom, if ever, admitted into 
high society in Rome; nor can the 
—— (so called) or nobles compre- 
hend the position of a barrister in Eng- 
land. They would as soon permit a 
Jfacchino as an advocate to enter their 
palaces, and they have been known to 
ask with disdain (when accidentally ap- 
prised that a younger son of an English 
nobleman had embraced the profession 
of the law), what could induce his fa- 
mily to suffer the degradation? Priests, 
bishops, and cardinals, the poor nobles, 
or their impoverished descendants, will 
become—advocates or judges, never.” 


This is a fact of which English bar- 
risters have in general no idea, when 
they first set out on their travels. 
Well do we recollect one fine sum- 
mer’s morning, when, entering Italy 
at the frontier near Domo d’Ossolo, 
a friend of ours ‘* wrote himself down 
an ass,” by having attached to his 
passport the suffix of ‘ avvocato.” 
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Little law had he then in his head, 
and less experience; but he fancied, 
in his simplicity, that the word would 
be a p@®oply to a traveller, as an- 
nouncing that he was of a class pro- 
verbially ‘‘wide awake,” and on whom 
padrone or vetturino should not ‘run 
a buck” with impunity. Soon, alas! 
he discovered his error—the simple 
**rentier” took the lead of him on all 
occasions, and he found invariably 
every young puppy with the fore- 
shadowing of manhood on his upper 
lip, and a bit of red ribbon in his 
button-hole, and calling himself count 
or captain, save the mark! go a-head 
of him by a long chalk. But a bit- 
terer humiliation was in store. An 
ill-favoured-looking fellow in Rome, 
a courier, made overtures to him, 
which moved our friend’s indignation 
to the utmost. He had been in the 
service of some English ‘* eccelenza” 
who had died. The fellow was under 
the delusion that he had left him a 
legacy, which the executor was not 
disposed to pay, and he had the hardi- 
hood to propound certain questions to 
our “ avvocato,” touching the law of 
England as to such bequests, propos- 
ing to retire to a neighbouring “ trat- 
toria,” and pay the fee in a “ bottiglia 
del vino!” Need we say how our 
friend acted? The pride of brother- 
hood with ‘* Roper on Legacies,” and 
« Fearne on Contingent Remainders,” 
sustained him—he looked a thousand 
** Littletons” at the rascal, and dis- 
missed him from his presence. 

The criminal code of Gregory is a 
melancholy contrast to that of Leo- 
ie Mr. Whiteside states it at 
ength in a note, and gives the fol- 
lowing brief summary of its provi- 
sions :— 


** Secret trials ; suppression of names 
of witnesses and prosecutors; refusal 
of means of making defence against a 
charge alleged, it may be, by a private 
enemy; special commissions; torture of 
the accused by personal interrogatories 
in his prison ; the code, barbarous as it 
is, giving no definition of sedition or 
treason, and leaving it to a court so 
constituted, to condemn (upon an ex- 
torted, or perverted answer) the un- 
fortunate accused to death.” 


Such is the system, differing little 
from its original, the Inquisition, un- 
der which thousands of the Roman 
laity suffer—while, for the ecclesias- 
tics, a milder trial and a lighter sen- 
tence is prescribed. 
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While Mr. Geale reached Naples by 
sea, Mr. Whiteside sought it by land, 
travelling, of course, as far as Capua 
in the footsteps of Horace. “Every- 
body has Yead Horace, and knows 
what pleasant days and nights he made 
of it to Brundusium. We, therefore, 
can scarcely pardon the introduction 
of the whole tour at this time of day, 
neither do we feel surprise or gratifi- 
cation at the novel intelligence, that 
Velletri, Foro-Appio and Fondi were 
the ancient Velletre, Forum Appii, 
and Fundi, or that Saint Paul stopped 
at ‘* the Three Taverns.” 

The first impression which one re- 
ceives of Naples and its motley people, is 
such as Mr. Geale describes it; passing 
the charming isles of Procida and Ischia, 
the bay, one of the loveliest on earth, 
is entered ; Miseno, Pozzuoli, and 
Posilipo are successively passed, ‘‘ the 
country-houses gleaming from amidst 
orange groves and vineyards :”— 


* Naples itself, in allits glory, burst 
upon our view, in the clear light of an 
autumnal morning, its churches and 
palaces reflecting the rays of the sun, 
and the deep azure of the skies of ‘ the 
blessed Campania.’ Nota cloud was to 
be seen, save those which rested on the 
summit of Vesuvius; and, turning for 
a moment from the gay and lovely city, 
our regards became fixed on that black 
mountain, so deeply and fearfully asso- 
ciated with the history of this land and 
its inhabitants, the only dark and 
threatening feature in the smiling and 
lovely scene beforeus. . . . . . . 
‘IT thought London noisy, but com- 

ared with Naples, it is tranquillity 
itself. In London, the population pour 
themselves along the great thorough- 
fares in a steady and continuous stream, 
and at regular periods—eastward, or 
‘ city-ways,’ in the morning, and west- 
ward in the afternoon ; and all wear the 
same occupied and business look ; but 
the vast and motley crowds of Naples 
whirl about in groups like eddies, or 
collect in crowds brought together by 
the mere exigencies of their animal and 
vagabond existence. Here we come 
upon a mob collected round a showman, 
screaming and gesticulating with de- 
light—yonder is a crowd listening to 
some crack-brained and _ half-starved 
poet, who is reading from a dirty manu- 
script his verses. A little further on, 
we come upon a group of fishermen, 
‘i pescatori di Napoli,’ who, with loud 
cries, are launching their boats, or 
hauling them in, while their wives are 
occupied selling their scaly prey, and 
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adding, with all the proverbial volu- 
bility of their craft, their sweet voices 
to swell the general uproar. Here hun- 
gry crowds stand impatiently round the 
stalls of the maccaroni venders; while 
others collect round the stalls where 
fried fish is sold. eh do 0,. (el ee 
** Any description of Naples would be 
incomplete that did not introduce the 
countless fiacres, cabriolets, and car- 
riages of all sorts, and the miserable 
animals that draw them, as well as the 
attempt to give an idea of the noise and 
confusion of Naples, without taking 
into account the cries and cracking of 
the whips of their wild and ruthless 
drivers, as if their legs could not carry 
them fast enough in the maddening pur- 
suit of pleasure or excitement. All 
classes take to carriages, and whirl 
about from one end of the city to the 
other, with a mad rapidity that is truly 
astonishing—the nobleman, in his gaudy 
carriage, and lackeys in tawdry live- 
ries—officers in bright uniforms—priests 
in couples, and burly friars—broken- 
down soldiers and buffoons, and washer- 
women and lazzaroni, all seem equally 
to regard carriage exercise as a thing 
essential to existence.” 


At Naples we have Mr. Whiteside 
at his old occupation, investigating the 
laws, and the mode of their adminis- 
tration. All that is rational in the 
scheme of criminal law, dates from 
1819. The preliminary proceedings, 
preparatory to the public trial, though 
by no means comparable to those of 
Tuscany, are infinitely superior to the 
barbarous provisions of the papal Gre- 
gorian code, to which we have already 
alluded. The trial is public, as far as 
being accessible to the accused, his 
friends and advisers—the prisoner may 
select his advocate, or will have one 
assigned him. The prosecutor and pri- 
soner exchange lists of their respective 
witnesses, who are fully described; 
the evidence of parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, husbands and 
wives, paid informers, or defenders of 
the accused, who have, in that capa- 
city, gained the knowledge of the facts, 
is excluded absolutely ; witnesses un- 
der fourteen are not sworn; nor is the 
prisoner, though interrogated, bound 
to answer—the public prosecutor has 
the final reply, and then the judges 
deliberate on the facts and the law in 
private. Each party has an appeal to 
the Supreme Court, giving notice 
within three days. ‘The punishments 
are not severe, except for offences 
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against the church, which, as is usual in 
Roman Catholic countries, are dictated 
by a spirit of bigotry and intolerance, 

and deliberate murde xs and treason are 
alone punished capitally. It is to be 
regretted that the benefit of public 
trial is not accorded to any political of- 
fender. His trial is secret, and publica- 
tion of the procedure is not permitted, 
and what becomes of the party is often 
unknown. Theadministration of civil 
justice in Naples is in a wretched con- 
dition—there seems to be no public 
opinion to bear upon the political de- 

cisions, which are capricious, and often 
corrupt. An illustration is furnished 
by an advocate to Mr. Whiteside :— 


***T had two will cases lately, which 
exemplify this uncertainty. Having in 
the first instance to maintain the formal 
execution of a will, I failed, and an ho- 
nest man’s will was set aside on a 
trifling protest ; in one week after I had 
a will to attach on the same identical 
grounds, and failed again. Reminding 
the judges of their own decision on the 
former case, they answered me by ob- 
serving, ‘* They were older and wiser 
men that week than the sv were the week 
before.” ’ 

“* Why did you not print the two de- 
cisions in juxta-position ?’ I asked. 

*** Because we cannot here print a 
law case in the civil courts without the 
leave of the Minister of Justice, and he 
will not grant leave when the judges de- 
sire him to refuse it; thus you see what 
a system ours is,’” 


Both our tourists had the good for- 
tune to be present at the eighth congress 
of the Italian Scienzati (somewhat si- 
milar to our Bristol Association), which 
met at Genoa, in September, 1846. If 
we may judge from the proceedings of 
this body, and the tone and sentiments 
of the orators, we may hope better 
things for Italy, and believe that the 

irit of nationality, and the love of 
free institutions, are yet too strong in 
their hearts to be repressed or extin- 
guished. In the appropriate sections, 
every subject of arts, science, and sta- 
tistics, were debated with ability and 
boldness :— 


** One of the most interesting and ap- 
ropriate ceremonies of the week,” says 
fr. Geale, “ was the auspicious inaugu- 

ration of the statue of Columbus; and, 
while attending one of the sectiors of 
the University, I heard a resolution 
brought forward in favour of free trade, 
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during the discussion of which senti- 
ments were uttered (in spite of repeated 
attempts to silence the speakers), that 
abundantly shewed the liberal tenden- 
cies of the public mind of Italy.” 


Similar testimony is borne by Mr. 
Whiteside. We are inclined, notwith- 
standing, to believe that as yet the 
principles of free trade, as understood 
and now recognised in England, have 
made but small progress in Italy. In- 
deed the diffusion of economical science, 
or of any views which do not suit their 
rules, is still too rigorously restrained 
by the censorship of the press. 

Mr. Whiteside had many opportuni- 
ties of seeing the present pontiff, both 
in private and public, and of forming 
an estimate of his character as an indi- 
vidual and a sovereign—a temporal 
prince and a priest. He has given us 
a few sketches of Pio Nono:— 


‘* His manner is frank, and even sim- 
ple. There is not the slightest tinc- 
ture of pride or stateliness in his de- 
portment; Pius IX., addressing his fel- 
low-men, utters, like a man of sense, 
what he really at the moment thinks 
and fesla, ..- i++ He is 
not what some would call dignified ; he 
appeared as if royalty sat awkwardly 
upon him ; in appearance very unlike the 
portraits of Pius VI. The countenance, 
stout figure, and whole bearing of Pius 
1X. denote plain, vigorous seuse, reso- 
lution, and manliness of character, and 
true benevolence, more than refined or 
polished taste, lofty dignity, royal pride, 
or grandeur of thought. Strip him of 
his robes of state, he never would be 
mistaken for a subtle Jesuit or crafty 
priest, but would pass all the world over 
for a sagacious, clear-headed, English 
country gentleman. ots Tee 
His true political character appears to 
have been that of a benevolent sovereign, 
who wished to govern honestly, but ab- 
solutely ; to execute useful administra- 
tive reforms, but retain all legislative 
authority in his single person ; to soothe 
the laymen, but confine the honours and 
emoluments of the state to his order— 
the priesthood; to permit a liberty of 
discussion, saving from its influence all 
corrupt institutions and the despotic 
character of the government ; to pre- 
serve without alteration all the obnox- 
ious privileges of the sacred college, and 
the unlimited power of the popedom. 
Such do I believe to have been the true 
character of Pope Pius in things politi- 
Gh ss % With respect 
to the eccle ssiastic al character of Pius 
IX., he proved himself to be every inch 
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a Pope. To all the prerogatives of the 
infallible head of the Church he laid 
claim ; to all the doctrines of the Church 
he rigidly subscribed ; its ceremonies he 
scrupulously performed.” 


Of the abilities of Pius IX. as a po- 
litician, and the principles which guid- 
ed him in the important reforms which, 
from the eommencement of his pontifi- 

sate, have taken place in Rome, very 
conflicting opinions are entertained. 
Many concur with our author in the 
belief, that he was a reformer more 
from the force of circumstances, than 
from a genuine love of liberal institu- 
tions and a free people, so utterly at 
variance with all the policy and instincts 
of the head of a priestly oligarchy. 


‘*He was shouted,” says Mr. White- 
side, ‘‘into popularity, without meaning 
to be the assertor of liberty. The bit- 
ter opposition he met with from some 
cardinals—his critical position—the cir- 
cumstances of the times—the loud de- 
mands of his people—forced him onward 
in a track, glorious, I admit, but which 
I do not believe he meant originally to 
pursue. The good Pope forgot, when 
his oppressed subjects tasted the sweets 
of partial freedom that they never would 
be content with less than the entire 
blessing, and that the acquisition of a 
little liberty the better enabled them to 
secure the whole.” 


We believe ourselves that Pius is 
aman of excellent intentions, though 
we do not think him vain or weak, as 
some assert; but his intentions can 
never get fair play, even from himself. 
The system, of which he is at the 
head, is anomalous and contrariant. 
Two antagonistic principles are at 
work within it—the temporal and the 
spiritual. The priest is ever thwart- 
ing the prince. The social happiness 
of the people over whom he is placed 
admonish him that liberty of action, 
toleration of thought, free institutions, 
and a voice in the legislation, are the 
birth-right of men, and as needful to 
their welfare as the air of heaven is to 
their bodily health ; but the infallible 
head of anall-exacting church sanctions 
no freedom, tolerates no schisms, admits 
the rights of none, who are not in- 
vested with that infallibility, to share 
in its counsels. So it has ever been, 
so it will ever be, till this union—not 
of God but of man—is rent asunder 
once and for ever. No real permanent 
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progress, in securing political liberty 
can be achieved in the papal states 
while this anomaly continues. It is 
impossible to make the liberal institu- 
tions, which the enlightenment of the 
age demands and the advancement 
in political science which the free na- 
tions of Europe have attained to, 
harmonise or consist with a system, 
whose very foundation-stone is abso- 
lutism, which can admit of no modifi- 
cation, because it pretends to infalli- 
bility. Pius LX. has tried it, but how 
has he succeeded? So far as popu- 
lar liberty has been won or yielded, 
it is an encroachment on the vital 
principle of the Papacy. To stand 
still seems now _imposstble—progress 
is inevitable, Either the people will 
press their victory, or the priest will 
reassume his enslaving sway. The 
latter is hard to accomplish—let us 
hope for the former :— 


‘* No future Pope,” reflects Mr. White- 
side, ‘“‘ dare retrograde; if the rash at- 
tempt to undo what has been done were 
made, the Pope and the Papacy would 
perish together. 

‘“* The elections have been held; de- 
puties have been chosen ; the parliament 
has met, and already stormy discussions 
have taken place. 

‘The Jesuits have been expelled ; 
and, I verily believe, had the Pope longer 
resisted the popular demand for a decla- 
ration of a war against Austria, he would 
have been expelled also. 

‘* What the future condition of the pa- 
pacy may be, or what effect this tree 
constitution may produce on the spiri- 
tual authority of the Pope, it is not eas 
to prophesy. Some maintain the spt- 
ritual power will be greater, and more 
respected and obeyed, when divested of 
the arbitrary temporal power with which 
it has been so long associated and de- 
filed. Others insist, the spiritual and 
temporal authorities have been so _ 
connected, that they cannot exist in full 


independent action, separate and apes. 


I incline to the latter opinion ; the habit 
of examining and criticising the Pope's 
acts, as a temporal ruler, will lead to the 
like practice in reference to his acts as a 
spiritual ruler; and reason may be applied 
to the consideration of his conduct in 
both capacities alike. Moreover, how is 
the Pope to enforce his spiritual edicts ? 
Will the laity of Rome longer submit to 
be imprisoned if they do not attend con- 
fession? Most unlikely; and if the ce- 
remonies of the Church cannot be en- 
forced, what becomes of their value in 
the eyes of the people? How long will 
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the Index Expurgatorius exist? How 
long the monasteries and convents, and 
the religious corporations ?” 


We now close these works, and 
commend them to the public. In 
each there is much to entertain; and 
each traveller, in his way, has afforded 
us instruction. Of Mr. Geale’s little 
tome, we have already said that it is 
written with taste and feeling, making 
little pretensions, and yet showing the 
scholar and the man of observation. 
Mr. Whiteside’s volumes aim higher, 
and challenge a stricter scrutiny. 
They have merits, which call for high 
praise, with faults, to which we cannot 
readily accord pardon. Lively, for- 
cible, humorous, and caustic, his style 
is constantly careless, obscure, abrupt, 
andl even coarse. <A capital guide, 
but an indifferent describer, he points 
out what you are to see and under- 
stand, yet conveys to you but an 
inadequate impression. He is scho- 
larly, yet not arene erudite without 
enthusiasm, and a book-maker, in the 
worst sense of that term. This is a 
monster grievance, and deserves grave 
reprehension. In the three volumes 
he has published, we venture to assert, 
one-third, at least, will be found to con- 
sist of the works of others. 'To what ex- 
tent this is justifiable, nay, laudable, we 
have already stated. But how will he 
justify inserting whole pages from Eus- 
tace, and Matthews, be Stael, Addi- 
son, Hobhouse, Bell, and Sir James 
Clarke? How will he justify the 
introduction not only of well-known 
poems of Manzoni, but even a whole 
scene from the ‘‘ Promessi Sposi” of 
that author, with the English trans- 
lation appended, though every Italian 
scholar is familiar with the original, 
and every boarding-school miss has 
been thumbing the ‘‘ Betrothed,” since 
Mr. Bentley made it a five-shilling mat- 
ter for all circulating libraries? Per- 
haps, after all, we are unreasonably 
querulous, and that considering Mr. 

yhiteside, while in Italy, was ani- 
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mated less by the “ genius loci "—the 
spirit of improvisation—than possessed 
by the demon of plagiarism, we should 
rather be thankful that, in passing 
through the domains of literature, he 
has arrayed himself in so moderate a 
share of plunder. Should we not be 
grateful for the abstinence that saved 
us in Florence from a canto of Dante, 
or a novel of Boccaccio, and that car- 
ried him unfeloniously through Fer- 
rara without rifling one page from 
Tasso or Ariosto ? 

But to be serious, this extension of 
the principle of Communism in lite- 
rature is neither decent nor ho- 
nest, and Mr. Whiteside must know 
that it is not. The rules of lite- 
rary appropriation are well known. 
To illustrate a sentiment, or fortify a 
position, short quotations are always 
allowable; they who write best, use 
them most sparingly, simply because 
they feel they can say things as well 
as others; but neither writers or 
readers will tolerate numerous or 
lengthened extracts from books within 
the reach of all the world. He who 
lards his own leanness with the fat of 
others, shews not the capacity of his 
mind for thought, but of his fingers 
for filching ; and the motley pages of 
a plagiarist, like the parti-coloured 
patches of a beggar’s coat, may eke 
out its dimensions, but betokens not 
wealth but poverty. Let us then en- 
treat Mr. Whiteside, if his book 
reach a second edition, as we think 
it well deserves, to cut out his quota- 
tions with as liberal a hand as he put 
them in. Let the scissors once more 
do its work, and the two volumes will 
be an improved edition. We promise 
him a eee for it in every library. 
Aiewslieg in information of every 
kind, discursive as well as minute, no- 
thing is left untouched, every subject 
is explored, and the whole is one of 
the most valuable accessions to our 
stock of continental knowledge, which 
has for years been given to the 
public. 
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PYTHONIC AND DEMONIAC POSSESSIONS IN INDIA AND JUDEA.* 


PART II. 


ResuMInc our examination of the 
language employed in the Gospels, in 
reference to the daimoniac possessions 
of Judea, we must point it out 
as a very remarkable circumstance, 
and one deserving of great weight, 
that nowhere in the gospels does our 
Lord himself use the term daimon, or 
any of its derivatives, in our sense of 
devil. Wherever a spiritual being, 
morally wicked, is spoken of in the 
gospels, it is either Satan, or the wicked 
one, or diabolos, the proper word for 
devil, that is used. This latter word 
occurs fifteen times in the evangelical 
narratives ; it is applied nine times to 
the tempter of our Lord in the wilder- 
ness; once, to the enemy who steals 
the good seed; once, to the enemy 
who sows the tares; once, to the 
spirit that animated the wicked Jews, 
**Ye are of your father the devil;” 
once, in the condemnation of the 
wicked at the general judgment, to 
‘the fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels;” once, to the devil, who 
put it into the heart of Judas to betray 
Jesus; once to Judas himself, where 
it is used without the definite article, 
and is properly translated “ a devil ;” 
the first fourteen of these cases re- 
ferring to the wicked spirit, who is the 
tempter of mankind, and the last to a 
man morally evil. Now, although the 
words *‘daimon,” its neuter form, *‘ dai- 
monion,” and the participle “ daimoni- 
zomenos,”’ which is translated, ‘‘ pos- 
sessed by devils,” or ‘tormented by 
devils,” occur no less than sixty-three 
times in the gospels, in no one of these 
cases are the terms applied in a purely 
moral sense. In forty-eight instances, 
they are applied to those cases of pos- 
session, which, in common with other 
diseases, our Lord healed—a term re- 
peatedly applied to them; twice to 
the case of Magdalen, in connexion 
with ‘evil spirits and infirmities,” 
and evidently referring to cases of 
physical suffering or weakness like the 
rest ; four times—still in connexion 


with these bodily cures—to ‘the 
prince of daimons,” an exorcist power, 
through whom these daimoniac affec- 
tions or paroxysms were supposed to 
be expelled—of whom more hereafter ; 
and twice in reference to St. John the 
Baptist’s having, and seven times in 
reference to our Lord himself having 
a daimon, where it is clear, from the 
context, daimon has the same sense as 
the Mahratta pishachu, alluded to in 
our former paper, and referred to 
madness; for we read, in John, x. 20, 
«And many of them said, he hath a 
devil [daimon], and is mad; why 
hear ye him?” Here we have the 
sense in which the Jews understood 
having a daimon, precisely that of the 
Hindoo of this day. For, as we said 
in our former paper, in reference to 
the application of the term pishachu, 
and its derivatives, ‘‘The ideas of 
lunacy and of devil-action, are, there- 
fore, one; to have a devil, is to be 
mad ; all forms of lunacy are forms of 
demoniacal possession.” ‘This is clearly 
a very different sense from the notion 
attached to our word devil, or the 
Greek diabolos, which is applied to 
the cases of moral evil, as above no- 
ticed. In no one instance in the gospels 
is the word daimon, or any of its deri- 
vatives, so applied. 

It is true that our Lord, when the 
Pharisees said he cast out devils 
[daimonia] by Beelzebub, the prince 
of devils [datmonia], uses the phrase, 
‘“* How can Satan cast out Satan ?” 
But here Satan is evidently used, not 
as daimon was by the Jews, to denote 
an individual possessing power, but 
to indicate the great head of the king- 
dom of evil upon earth, his works, and 
his dominion over man; and thus 
used, it would justly apply to these 
cases of bodily torture and mental 
derangement, whatever their intrinsic 
nature, as one branch of his work of 
evil. For, it should never be for- 
gotten, in considering this subject, 
that our Lord speaks of all disease 


* Vide Dustin Untversiry Macazine for September. 
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alike, nay, of all physical evil, as 
*“*the bondage of Satan,” as ‘the 
power of the enemy.” ‘Thus, of the 
‘woman which had a spirit of infir- 
mity eighteen years, and was bowed 
together, and could in nowise lift up 
herself,” and whom, addressing in 
these words, «* Woman, thou art loosed 
from thy infirmity, he laid his hands 
on her, and immediately she was made 
straight ;’ whereupon ‘the ruler of 
the synagogue answered with indigna- 
tion, because that Jesus had healed 
on the sabbath day”—of this case of 
infirmity, some form, evidently, of 
spinal, muscular, or nervous disease, 
which our Lord thus healed, he says, 
answering his adversaries and con- 
futing them, as it is very remarkable 
he always does, upon their own prin- 
ciples and ideas, without either im- 
pugning or admitting these principles, 
but using them by some application, 
either literal or figurative, as the rea- 
diest instruments for inculcating moral 
truth, “Thou hypocrite, doth not 
each one of you, on the sabbath, loose 
his ox or his ass from the stall, and 
lead him away to watering? And 
ought not this woman, being a daugh- 
ter of Abraham, whom Satan hath 
bound, lo, these eighteen years, be 
loosed from this bond on the sabbath 
day ?”—Luke, xiii. 15, 16. 

And with this view perfectly con- 
sorts our Lord’s language on another 
remarkable occasion, when ‘** the 
seventy returned again with joy, say- 
ing, Lord, even the devils [daimonia] 
are subject unto us through thy 
name. And he said unto them, T 
beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven. Behold, 1 give unto you 
power to tread on serpents and scor- 
pions, and over all the power of the 
enemy.”—Luke, x. 18,19, Here, even 
the malignant instincts and energies 
of nature : are set down by our L ord as 
portions of Satan’s dominion ; and he 
deems this power conferred upon his 
disciples over venomous reptiles, 
through faith in him and a union of 
their wills with his, to constitute, 
equally with the subjection of the 
daimonia, a part of that downfall 
of Satan’s empire, which he depicts 
with such vivid brevity, in the vision 
of his lightning-like fall from heaven : 
of which it may be doubted whether 
it is figurative, or prophetic of some 
future final decadence of the rebel 
archangel, and the extinction of the 
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moral evil which he introduced into 
the universe; or contains a brief and 
vivid glance into the past records of 
the spiritual world, such as is supposed 
to be veiled under the bold figure 
which the Hebrew prophet applies to 
the prince of Babylon:—“ How art 
thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
son of the morning! for thou hast 
said in thine heart, I will ascend unto 
heaven, I will exalt my throne above 
the stars of God: I will ascend above 
the heights of the clouds; I will be 
like the Most High.”—Is. xiv. 12-14. 

From this contemplation, however, of 
the fall of Satan’s dominion, our Lord 
immediately turns to warn his dis- 
ciples that this subjection of the spi- 
rits [ovewmora) constitutes no proper 
object of rejoicing to them, because 
this power of healing (for such it evi- 
dently was) had in it nothing intrin- 
sically moral ; it was a sanative power 
bestowed by him; it was an exercise 
of faith, which might indeed move 
mountains, and yet be devoid of that 
charity, without which it was but as 
a sounding brass and a tinkling cym- 
bal; it was shared by the traitor, 
Judas. The true ground for their joy 
is added—‘‘ But rather rejoice be- 
cause your names are written in 
heaven ;” because ye are chosen to be 
my followers—to learn and proclaim 
my message of truth to the world—to 
imitate my example—to carry my 
cross—to glorify God by your lives 
and in your dez ath. 

The whole argument used by our 
Lord in his reply to the Pharisees, as 
completed by a collation of the three 
first evangelists, may be thus express- 
ed :—* You allege that I cast out the 
powers of darkness, manifest in these 
visitations, by a league with, or by the 
authority of Beelzebub, the prince of 
these powers. But how can evil over- 
come evil, or one member of the Sa- 
tanic kingdom expel another? Every 
kingdom and house divided against 
itself is brought to desolation, If Sa- 
tan rise up: against himself and cast out 
Satan, he is divided against himself, 
how shall then hiskingdomstand? And 
if I, by Beelzebub, cast out daimonia, 
by whom do your children cast them 
out? Therefore they shall be your 
judges. But if I, with the finger 
and the spirit of God, cast out daimo- 
nia, then the kingdom of God is come 
unto you ; for as these visitations upon 
man indicate the presence of evil and 
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the dominion of Satan, their cure 
evinces the presence and the power of 
a greater than Satan—the presence 
and the power of God. For no one 
can enter into a strong man’s house, 
and spoil his goods, except he first 
bind the strong man, and then he will 
spoil his house. Satan cannot cast 
out or spoil Satan: evil cannot van- 
quish evil. The power, therefore, by 
which I have bound and spoiled Satan, 
and expelled his powers, and healed 
his victims, and loosed his captives 
from their bondage, cannot be evil, 
cannot be from Satan: it must be good 
and holy—it must be from God.” 
The argument is most perfect and ir- 
refragable, whether we suppose, with 
the Jews of that day, that living wick- 
ed spirits tabernacled in, and tormented 
the sufferers whom Jesus healed and 
restored to their right mind ; or, that 
they were cases of cerebral disease, 
purely physical in their nature—yet, 
like all physical disease, a portion of 
the triumph obtained in the realms of 
nature, by the principle of evil, 
through the sin and fall of man. 

But there is another point to be re- 
marked in the answer of our Lord. 
He asks “If I, by Beelzebub, cast 
out daimonia, by whom do your chil- 
dren cast them out ?” 

First, then, it appears from this, 
as we have elsewhere said, that the 
Jews had the power of casting out 
daimonia, either by the process hand- 
ed down from the days of Solomon, 
who was so great a natural philoso- 
pher, and wrote so many ‘iieks, now 
lost, *‘of trees, from the cedar-tree 
that is in Lebanon, even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall, 
of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
things, and of fishes” (1 Kings, iv. 33), 
or by some other means. 

Secondly—who is this Beelzebub— 
this ** Lorp or Fries,” as his name 
denotes—introduced by the three first 
evangelists in this dialogue, and in one 
other passage evidently referring to 
it, ‘‘If they have called the master 
of the house Beelzebub” (Matt. x. 
25), but no where else mentioned 
in the New Testament? Is this, like 
Satan, ‘‘ the adversary,” which term, 
in laying down the foregoing princi- 
ple of judgment, our Lord, it will be 
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observed, prefers employing, an an- 
cient, recognised, and orthodox name 
for the chief of the fallen angels, the 
author of evil and of death in the uni- 
verse? Or, is it a name borrowed 
from some petty neighbouring system 
of idolatry, pythonic superstition, or 
demonology, with which parties among 
the Jews themselves, had, to some 
extent, become infected, and to which 
the attributes of Satan had thus be- 
come ultimately transferred by the 
more orthodox? We have strong 
ground for supposing the latter to be 
the case. In the first place, the very 
name “ Lord of Flies” bears this su- 
perstitious impress, and, what is re- 
markable, corresponds exactly with 
the great devil-fly, Daruj Nesosh of 
the Magian system, who, in the Ven- 
didad Sade, the most important among 
the sacred books of the Parsech, is de- 
scribed as tormenting man, and whom 
Hormuzd, the good principle, or deity, 
is represented as instructing the pro- 
phet Zertusht, or Zoroaster, to drive 
away, by a succession of ablutions, 
from one part of the body to another, 
and ultimately to expel from the toes 
to the regions of torment. 

‘¢ When the pure water has reached 
the crown of his head, the Daruj Ne- 
sosh shall go to the back of the head ; 
when the pure water shall go to the 
back of the head, this devil shall go to 
the front ; when the pure water has 
reached the front, the devil shall go 
to the right ear ; when the pure water 
has reached the right ear, the devil 
shall go to the left ear, and in this 
manner he shall be driven about till 
he reaches the toes, and then be driven 
out in the form of a fly.”* 

But, independently of this analogy 
in the name and character, we have 
only to turn to 2 Kings, chap. i., to 
be convinced of the true origin of 
this Beelzebub. We read there, in 
verses 2 and 3, that when Ahaziah fell 
down through a lattice in his upper 
chamber in Samaria, and was sick, he 
sent messengers, and said unto them, 
‘¢Go, enquire of Baal-zebub the god of 
Ekron, whether I shall recover of this 
disease ;” and, thereupon, the prophet 
Elijah is sent to meet and reproach 
the messengers with these words :— 
«Ts it not because there is not a God 








* Lecture on the Vendidad Sade, by Dr. Wilson; vide also the preface to 
Richardson’s Persian Dictionary ; and the Zend- Avesta, as translated by Anquetil 
du Perron, for a full account of this exorcism of the Devil-fly. 
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in Israel, that ye go to enquire of 
Baal-zebub the god of Ekron?” From 
this it appears, that at Ekron there 
was an oracular or pythonic shrine, 
dedicated to this Baal-zebub, which, 
in the Hebrew, is essentially the same 
name as Beelzebub, and that even the 
Jews themselves occasionally sent to 
consult it. Now we have to observe, 
that at all the analogous pythonic 
shrines which exist in India, the ora- 
cular and the sanatory go hand in 
hand ; and exorcism of persons sup- 
posed to be possessed, is reduced to a 
system. And itis a very singular 
fact, for the correctness of which we 
can vouch from our own knowledge, 
that in the oracular and exorcist 
shrines of Kanoba, whom we take to be 
a perfect counterpart to the Ekronite 
Baal-zebub, as well as to the Egyptian 
Kanobos, the supposed daimons, i.e., 
the epileptic, hysteric, and nervous 
paroxysms, are frequently expelled 
by other parties, alleging themselves 
to be, for the time, possessed by, and 
to wield the power and authority of 
Vetalu, the prince of Hindoo devils, 
Is it not extremely probable, that 
something of the same kind was done 
at the exorcist seances of those vaga- 
bond Jewish perierchomenoi above al- 
luded to, in forms and words borrow- 
ed from the rites of the Ekron deity, 
which probably live at this day in 
Hindostan? And if this be so, does 
not our Lord’s answer to the Phari- 
sees convey, not only a noble vindi- 
cation of the divine character of his 
own cures, by the moral inconsistency 
involved in their accusation, but, also, 
a silent reproof of the superstitious 
notions current regarding Beelzebub, 
and the supposed expulsion of demons 
through a a demoniac power ? 

To complete this branch of the sub- 
ject, on the terminology of the Gospel 
narratives, we may observe that the 
terms “wicked spirit” and ‘‘unclean 
spirit,” are everywhere therein used, 
as convertible with daimon, invariably 
applied to cases of physical suffering 
and derangement, and never to those 
of moral evil; for wherever this last 
is clearly intended, if the words Satan 
or diabolos, be not used, it is 6 rovnges, 
the wicked one, which is employed. 
The passage regarding the * unclean 
spirit,” quoted above from Matt. xii. 
43, is no exception to this remark, if 
the interpretation of Gilpin and New- 
come be correct ; and if it be under- 
stood to refer, in the popular language 
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of the Jews, to the case of relapsed 
maniacs, as affording a striking exem- 
plification of the moral condition of 
the Jews in their now relapsed and 
impenitent state. The very phrase 
TvUULaTe TH Kovned, which is rendered 
‘“‘wicked spirits” in this and similar 
passages, is in others translated ‘ evil 
spirits,” as, for example, in Acts, xix. 
12, 13, 15, 16; and the original word 
is undoubtedly equally applicable to 
physical, or to moral evil. 

But we must further remark, as the 
sense of the word wx, or * spirit,” 
in these narratives of the Gospel mi- 
racles, is very important, that the lan- 
guage of the Hindoos—that ancient 
people, who preserve, still fresh and 
unchanged amidst a modernized world, 
so much of the manners and ideas of 
the highest antiquity, and thus afford 
a living commentary on many points, 
that were otherwise obscure in Holy 
Writ, and other ancient records— 
throws a great additional light upon 
this particular subject. We noticed, 
in our former paper, the close con- 
nexion in the mind, as well as in the 
speech of the Hindoo, between wind, 
spirit, and nerve, or nervous wether; a 
connexion so intimate, that the same 
word, which at one time denotes the 
plastic element, at another signifies a 
living and moving intelligence ; and, 
in a third application, expresses a dis- 
eased or excited condition of the nerves 
or the brain. This connexion, which 
is so perceptible in the terms wara and 
waren, current in the vernacular dia- 
lect of the Mahrattas, who, according 
to the opinion of Professor Orlebar, 
are the most legitimate representatives, 
both in language and sentiment, of the 
ancient Hindoos, is to be traced also 
in Sanscrit, the classic language of the 
Bramhins, of all ancient languages 
which still exist, perhaps the most an- 
cient—certainly the most wonderful 
for its scientific structure, and its ex- 
quisite synthetic beauty. In this lan- 
guage, Wayoo is the radical and com- 
mon term for the elemental wind, as in 
the following verse, taken from the 
Hindoo Law-giver Menu’s account of 
the creation (Menu, cap. i. v. 76) :— 
*“ Akashat too vikoorvanat 

shooché : 


3ulvan jayute WAYOOH: su vui spurshugoono 
mutuh,”’ 


survugundhuvahuh ; 


* From ether then operating a change, the all-odour- 
bearing, pure, 
And powerful W1ND is born; and that is held en- 
dowed with the quality of touch,” 


This is an example of its most simple 
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and primitive use ; though, even here, 
the endowing wind with the quality of 
touch—i, e., making it the medium of 
touch, as light is of vision—shows the 
inseparable connexion in the Hindoo 
intellect between the wind and the 
nervous system. But, in the fol- 
lowing and many similar passages from 
the hymns in the Rig-Vedu, the most 
venerable probably of all existing 
writings, if we except, perhaps, the 
book of Job, containing the ritual of a 
worship instituted before idolatry, in 
the strict and grosser sense of that 
word, arose among mankind ; and pro- 
bably, not long after, or even before 
the separation of nations on the plains 
of Shinar, we have this same Wayoo 
endowed with life and worshipped— 
an invisible spirit, whose presence, 
heralded by olian murmurs, is wooed 
by the sacrificer to partake of the juice 
of the moonplant :— 


“ WAYUVA yahi durshunte-me soma urunkritaha, 
Tesham pahi shroodhee huvum |!” 


“ Come, oh Wayoo ! [living wind]—these moon- 
plants, diligently prepared, await thy pre- 
sence: drink thou thereof: hearken to our 
invitation !” 


*Wavoo tuvu pruprinchutee dhena: jigati da- 
shooshe ooroochee somu pituye.” 


“Oh! Wayoo [living wind], thy voice resound- 
eth the praises; it advanceth to the house of 
the sacrificer, to quaff the juice of the moon- 
plant.”’* 


From this most ancient deification 
of the element into a moving power, 
the brush of whose wing was visible on 
the waving grass and the bending corn, 
which it swept in its passage; and 
whose voice, wild and mournful, was 
heard rushing at intervals through the 
otherwise silent solitude, like some 
solemn sacrificial chant, or the swell 
of choral anthem from some far-off 
fane—but whose form was ever invi- 
sible—of whom no man could tell 
whence it cometh, or whither it goeth, 
we are prepared for seeing it gra- 
dually become, as the ave of the 
Greeks, and the spiritus or breathing of 
the Latins, and the os of the Hebrews 
and Arabs, the figurative representa- 
tive of, and eventually the very name 
for spirit itself, that wonderful and 
analogous.agent, which speaketh forth 
from the invisible, and, itself unseen, 
produces such sensible effects upon the 
material universe. We are prepared, 





* Sunhitu of the Rig-Vedu, bymn ii. verses 1 and 3. 
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too, to find it ere long applied to those 
sudden appearances in, and utterances 
from, the human frame, which, foreign 
to its daily movements and its familiar 
voice, were deemed the result and the 
evidence of the presence of a spirit, 
different from that which made its ha- 
bitual tabernacle in the tenement of 
clay. Accordingly, although the Sans- 
crit, in its copiousness, possesses an- 
other term for pure spirit, abstracted 
alike from all notion of individuality 
and of corporeal contact, and applied 
also to the human soul, as the manifes- 
tation of that universal spirit in a state 
of isolation and false individualization, 
like the air of the atmosphere isolated 
and quasi-individualized in an earthen 
vessel—_namely, the word atma, or, in 
its crude form, atmun [a term, by the 
way, which also signifies wind, and 
which seems closely related to the 
Greek arzos—breath, vapour, derived 
from aroot which signifies to breathe] ; 
yet this term, except where, by a con- 
descension to popular notions, used in 
its secondary sense of the human soul 
or self, seems more employed in refe- 
rence to spirit regarded as a subject 
for metaphysical inquiry, or abstract 
contemplation—spirit self-subsisting, 
eternal, infinite, universal, and quies- 
cent—than for a spirit in any way 
limited or individualized, or witnessed 
in active operation upon organised liv- 
ing beings. For, although the whole 
of the vital functions are alleged to be 
performed through a power derived 
from this universal atma, which exists 

ervadingly in every living being, and 
in which all living beings exist, as ves- 
sels of many shapes and sizes exist in 
the price So which both fills and 
surrounds them; though, to use the 
language of St. Paul, in it they live, 
and move, and have their being; yet 
it is always represented as something, 
though close and most intimately pre- 
sent, still ever aloof from us; the wit- 
ness of all things, itself unseen; un. 
moved and immoveable in our motions; 
untouched, untarnished by our actions. 
In a word, it corresponds to the idea 
of a pure, all-comprehending intelli- 
gence, infinite, absolute, universal— 
transcending alike all bodily existence, 
all ideas of action and motion, and all 
true individuality; a subject of spe- 
culation to the philosopher, of con- 
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templation to the sage, of experience 
or realization to the yogee, or mystic, 
who, withdrawing himself from exter- 
nal things, and calling in his mind, by 
resolute | effort, from the five windows 
of the senses, where it sits looking 
forth on the outer w orld, and gather- 
ing it up, and concentrating it in the 
innermost recess of his own being , there 
beholds this spir itual sun arise within 
and around him, plunges himself into 
its luminous depths, and thus becomes 
co-universal, co-luminous, and co-spi- 
ritual with it. Such, so universal, so 
devoid of personality, of action, and of 
motion, is the idea of spirit conveyed 
by the word atma, On the other hand, 
whenever spirit is contempl: uted, if we 
may so speak, less spiritually, and less 
universally ; as locally limited in shape 
or space ; as possessing, therefore, the 
attribute of motion ; as connected with 
the ideas of rushing, of filling, of agi- 
tating the human frame—then it is 
Wayoo, the personified element of 
wind, that, like the Greek rvwue, is 
employed to convey this idea. Thus 
we find it used in the incantations ad- 
dressed to evil spirits: we find it also 
employed in the very singular cere- 
mony of pranuprutishta—i. e., the con- 
secration, or, more literally, the life 
infusion into idols destined for wor- 
ship; the curious rituals of which 
might suggest profound reflections to 
thoughtful men, on some of the dis- 
putes which divide and embitter the 
Christian world. We find it used in 
a variety of connexions to indicate a 
motive spirit in the human body—a 
nervous spirit it may be—different 
from the sublime, quiescent, eternal 
atma; different also from the human 
mind or intellect; maintaining by a 
dynamic opposition with this mind, the 
balance of he salthy, normal life, and § in 
certain peculiar states—spiritual states 
shall we say, or nervous states ?—ob- 
taining an ascendancy and mé ustery 
over this regulating mind itself. We 
find it also, like waren, employed in 
reference to those convulsive trem- 
blings and other manifestations, which 
are looked upon as the result of a spi- 
ritual possession. But, what is of 
most importance, and more imme- 
diately germane to our subject, this 
same word wayoo [wind or spirit] is 
employed in all standard or medical 
works, and even in the popular lan- 
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guage of the present day, to denote all 
forms of disease depending upon disar- 

rangement of, or injury to, the ner- 
vous and cerebral systems. Thus, 
hemiplegy istermed eevee Cy 
the half-wind or half-spirit: palsy is 
called kumpu-w ayoo, the tr embling wind 
or trembling spirit : dnyanu-w ayoo, the 
knowledge- wind or knowledge-spirit, de- 
notes that kind of delirium which 
makes the patient chatter volubly on 
learned or abstruse matters ; and dhu- 
noor-wayoo, the bow-wind or bow-spirit, 
designates that affection of the nerves 
or the spine, which bends the patient 
double like a bow, which literally bows 
him down ; the very “ spirit of infir. 
mity,” which “bowed together” the 
woman whom our Lord Toose d from 
this bondage of Satan on the Sabbath- 
day (Luke, xiii. 11). These several 
wayoos, winds, or spirits, are, we see, 
named from their effects on the hu- 
man frame and functions: they are, 
in a word, diseases personified, and 
designated from their peculiar symp- 
toms and results. 

Have we not here the very key to 

the employment of the corr elative 
Greek wveyzare in a precisely similar 
manner in the Gospels, in accordance 
with the popular language of the day ; 
the popular ideas of the Jews follow- 
ing, apparently, the same train of 
thought, the same mystic or personify- 
ing process as those of the Hindoos ? 
We discern the corr espondence clearly 
in the case of the woman who had the 
spirit of infirmity—the dhunoor- ayoo, 
the “ bow-spirit,” or bow-wind, which 
bent her together like a bow. We 
also see that the affection which made 
the patient deaf and dumb, is termed 
a deaf and dumb spirit (Mark, ix. 25); 
that which made him blind and dumb, 
is named a blind and dumb spirit 
(Matt. xii. 22). Is not ‘unclean 
spirit,” then, a popular term, origi- 
nating in the same figurative and per- 
sonifying process, to “designate a form 
of madness which led the sufferer to 
exhibit acts and habits of self-neglect, 
uncleanness, and abandoning of clothes ; 
such as all persons to whom the datura 
stramonium, or thorn-apple, is adminis- 
tered, as it constantly is in India for 
the purpose of inducing stupe faction, 
and thereby facilitating robbery, in- 
variably exhibit while under its in- 
influence ?* Of the daimoniac in the 


* From a case of poisoning by camphor, detailed in the Medical Times of 1st 


April, last, p. 451, it would seem that this drug produces similar effects. 


It is 
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country of the Gadarenes, who is call- 
ed, in Mark, v. 2, “a man with an 
unclean spirit,” Luke says, (viii. 27), 
*‘ There met him out of the city a cer- 
tain man who had devils (daimonia) 
long time, and wore no clothes.” And 
on his cure he is described (Luke, viii. 
35) as “sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
clothed, and in his right mind”—and in 
Mark, v. 15, as “sitting, and clothed, 
and in his right mind.” And very re- 
markable is what we read of Saul, of 
whom it is said, 1 Sam. xix. 9, 10:— 
«The evil spirit from the Lord was 
upon Saul, as he sat in his house with 
his javelin in his hand: and Saul 
sought to smite David, even to the 
wall, with his javelin”—an evident de- 
scription of madness—and of whom it 
is further related, that, after having 
sent two sets of messengers to take 
David, who were seized with a conta- 
gious spirit of prophecy, “ when they 
saw the company of the prophets pro- 
phesying” (1 Sam. xix. 20)—he him- 
self went to Naioth in Ramah, where 
Samuel and the prophets were—* And 
the Spirit of God was upon him also, 
and he went on, and prophesied, until 
he came to Naioth in Ramah.” And 
now let us remark what he does in his 
prophetic fury—‘“ And he stripped off 
his clothes also, and prophesied before 
Samuel in like manner, and lay down 
naked all that day and all that night.” 
—1 Sam. xix. 23, 24. 

In the Old Testament we find the 
same act attributed, under different 
points of view, to God and to Satan. 
Thus we read, in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1— 
«* And again the anger or THE Lorp 
was kindled against Israel, and He 
moved David against them to say, Go, 
number Israel and Juda.” While, in 
1 Chron. xxi. 1, on the contrary, we 
read of the very same fact—‘ And 
Satan stood up against Israel, and 
provoked David to number Israel.” 
Are we not justified, then, upon the 
same principle of interpretation, to 
which we must have recourse, in order 
to harmonize these and similar pas- 
sages, in concluding, that the very 
same state which is described in the 
first passage of Samuel, by the phrase, 
**The evil spirit from the Lord was 
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upon Saul,” is meant also in the last 
passage by the words—* And the Spi- 
rit of God was upon him ;” and that 
the prophesying here attributed to 
him was a delirious raving—like the 
dnyanu-wayoo, or delirious knowledge- 
spirit of the Hindoo physicians—since 
in the latter instance, as in the former, 
his actions were those of one deranged ? 

And is not the phrase ‘‘ wicked spi- 
rit” applied, on similar principles, to 
the more violent, and apparently more 
malevolent forms of madness? A spi- 
rit, from its very nature, could not 
possibly be blind~it is called blind, 
or deaf, or dumb, because the hu- 
man body which it affects becomes 
so. On the same grounds we may 
safely conclude these »symera, or spi- 
rits, whether we consider them as 
winds attacking the nerves and brain 
—as nervous spirits—or as nervous 
and cerebral affections—are in the 
other cases called ‘‘ unclean,” and 
‘* wicked,” not because they (whatever 
they may be) are themselves of a na- 
ture morally impure or malignant, but 
because the human patients, in whom 
they appear, exhibit these characters 
in their outward actions, while under 
their influence. 

We believe the foregoing offers a 
true explanation of the language of the 
Gospels regarding these affections. 
This figurative language may be the 
result of popular superstition alone. 
It may, on the other hand, have ori- 
ginated accidentally, as it were, from 
those notions on physiology which con- 
nected the nerves with the element of 
wind, and therefore, through the me- 
dium of language, with the idea of 
spirit. The use of the same terms 
to denote physical conditions, which 
were applied to spiritual powers, may 
have first engendered the idea of the 
influence of the latter on the former, 
and led to those personifications of dis- 
ease ; and thus language will have first 
helped to create superstition, which it 
certainly has tended to confirm and 
keep alive. But it seems to us more 
probable, that the connexion between 
the nerves, the wind, and spirit was fiot 
wholly accidental—that these notions 
did not arise out of the fortuitous 


there stated of the patient, who had swallowed two drachms of camphor, that 
‘after some gambols he went into his own room, whence he came out very soon, 


stripped entirely naked, dancing, and seeking to leap out of a window.” 


ad the 


immediate cause been unknown, would not the Jews have deemed this man pos- 


sessed of an unclean spirit ? 
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employment of a common term for 
three different objects of thought ; but 
that this community of name was it- 
self the result, and a true representa- 
tive of the ideas and belief, in times 
when the spiritual, the medical, and 
the natural, were intimately connect- 
ed; when, according to Le Croix, in 
his «¢ Paganism,” the first germs of 
civilization were sown simultaneously 
in many countries, by bands of priest- 
physicians, the Rosicrusians, and Para- 
celsi, and mesmerisers of remote anti- 
quity ; who, worshippers and searchers 
of nature, employed their knowledge 
in healing and instructing mankind, 

with all the prestige of a thaumaturgic 
power. 

At such a period, both to the priest, 
who himself worshipped and searched 
out her secrets, and to the rude tribes 
whom he healed and whom he taught, 
all nature was alive. A living spirit, 
of evil or of good, was imprisoned in 
every metal, » in every chemical com- 
pound, and in every drug. To them 
the wind was not merely a representa- 
tive of, but was actually, as in the 
Vedu, a living spirit ; and every blast, 
and gust, and v vapour, and exhalation— 
nay, every fever and fit of sickness, 
was a spiritual power, a living wind, 
a spirit, entering into the nervous 
tubes and cerebral cells of man’s sys- 
tem, and oppressing his own vital spirit 
tabernacled there. As a consequence 
of such a belief, the whole practice of 
medicine by these priest-physicians 
was a species of religious exorcism ; 
and the remnants of such a system 
existed in Syria at the time of our 
Lord, as it exists at this day all over 
the East, and even in some of the po- 
, superstitions still prevalent in 

uro 

In a way this figurative 
language arose, however, it may still 
be concurrent with, and a true repre- 
sentative of certain facts in the spi- 
ritual world. For although we would 
show that there is an adequate expla- 
nation for this language, without ad- 
mitting, as a necessary consequence, 
from its use, the reality of these sup- 
posed possessions in their literal sense, 
we are by no means desirous of ex- 
cluding their possibility, or of drawing, 
at present, any conclusion on this point 
one way or the other. And we most 
fully admit that they, in common with 
all the sufferings of man, and all the 
groaning and ‘travailing of creation, 
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must, in some true sense, and through 
some form of mediation, whether in- 
stant or remote, be the effects of that 
dominion, which the author of evil, 
through the fall of man from his first 
righteousness, and from the lordshi 

over all God’s works, which was his 
original heritage, has been permitted 
to obtain in the realms of nature. 
Our Lord, indeed, though he carefully 
warns us against judging every natural 
misfortune to flow “immediately and 
necessarily, and in an exact retribu- 
tive proportion, from the personal sin 
of the sufferer or his parents; as in 
the case of the man born blind—John 
ix. 3—of those Galileans whose blood 
Herod mingled with their sacrifices, 
and of those on whom the tower of 
Siloam fell—Luke, xiii. 2-4; yet, in 
more than one passage, seems to indi- 
cate, as before observed, that all dis- 
ease is, in some measure, the work of 
Satan; and that sin brings man more 
under the temporal and scourging 
power of this enemy of our race. 
Thus, on the ore hand, he alleges the 
spirit of infirmity which bent the wo- 
man down, to be a bondage of Satan ; 
on the other, he says to the paralytic 
whom he heals at the well, ** Behold 
thou art made whole, sin no more, lest 
a worse thing come unto thee.” —John, 
v. 14—thus apparently implying 
that a connexion does exist betwixt 
the commission of sin and the subjec- 
tion to physical evil. And this same 
idea seems to be in the mind of St. 

Paul, when he says, ‘‘ To deliver such 
an one to Satan, for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved 
in the day of the Lord Jesus.”—1 Cor. 

v. 5. And again, speaking of Hyme- 

neus and Alexander, ‘whom I have 

delivered unto Satan, that they may 

learn not to blaspheme.”—1 Timothy, 

i, 20. 

So far for our Lord’s language in 
the Gospels. Let us now consider the 
egg of the other portions of 
the New Testament. For, although 
the modes of expression used by the 
disciples cannot affect the argument 
drawn from the distinction observable 
in our Lord's own language, they still 
merit an examination. Now, although 
we find in the Epistles the terms dai- 
mones and tiaciie, the respective 
plurals of daimon and daimonion, in 
the phrases which have been trans- 
lated “sacrifice to devils,” ‘* fellow- 
ship with devils,” ‘‘ the cup of devils,” 
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* the table of devils” (1 Cor. x. 20, 21) 
—*‘ doctrines of devils” (1 Tim. iv. 1) 
—‘‘the devils believe and tremble” 
(James, ii. 19); and in the Revela- 
tions, in the passages rendered “ wor- 
ship devils” (Rev. ix. 20), and ‘‘spi- 
rits of devils” (Rev. xvi. 14)—yet, 
even in these portions of the New Tes- 
tament, it is to be remarked that, 
whenever the devil—i.e., the wicked 
spirit who tempts mankind—is spoken 
of, it is still diabolos, or Satan, or the 
dragon, or the serpent, or the wicked 
one, that is invariably used; never 
the daimon, or daimonion. Thus, for 
example, we read in Acts, xifi. 10, 
‘*Thou child of the devil [diabolos], 
and enemy of all righteousness ;” in 
Eph. iv. 27, ‘neither give place to 
the devil” [diabolos] ; in Eph. vi. 11, 
**that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil” [diabolos]; in 
1 Tim. iii. 6, “the condemnation of 
the devil” [diabolos] ; in 1 Tim. iii. 7, 
**the snare of the devil” [diabolos] ; 
in 2 Tim. 2-6, ‘the snare of the de- 
vil” [diabolos] ; in James, iv. 7, “re- 
sist the devil” [diabolos]; in Pet. v. 
8, “your adversary the devil” [dia- 
bolos]}; in 1 John iii. 8, “he that 
committeth sin is of the devil [dia- 
bolos] ; for the devil [diabolos] sinneth 
from the beginning. For this purpose 
the Son of God was manifested, that 
he might destroy the works of the de- 
vil” [diabolos|. In 1 John, iii. 10, 
‘in this the children of God are ma- 
nifest, and the children of the devil” 
[diabolos|}: in 1 John, ii. 13, **be- 
cause ye have overcome the wicked 
one ;” 1n Jude ix., ‘* Michael the arch- 
angel, when contending with the de- 
vil” [diabolos] ; in Rev. xii. 12, ** woe 
to the inhabiters of the earth and of 
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the sea, for the devil [diabolos] is come 
down unto you, having great wrath ;” 
in Rev. xx. 2, *‘he laid hold on the 
dragon, and bound him a thousand 
years ;” in Rev. xx. 10, ‘‘and the de- 
vil [diabolos] that deceived them was 
cast into the lake of fire and brim. 
stone :” and so in many other passages 
which it were needless to quote, there 
being not one where the word daimon, 
or duimonion, is applied to the devil. 
And, in regard to the above phrases, 
in which these words have been ren- 
dered in the plural by “ devils,” upon 
examination of the original Greek 
passages where they occur, and a care- 
ful consideration of the context, we 
shall find that they constitute no real 
exception to the position which we 
advance ; and that they were written 
in a sense very different from that 
which attaches to diabolos, and to our 
English word devil. Those among our 
readers who are conversant with the 
biblical commentators, must be aware 
that the phrase which has been render- 
ed, from 1 Tim. iv. 1, * doctrines of 
devils,” in the original ‘doctrines of 
daimonia,” has been very generally un- 
derstood to mean, not doctrines in- 
vented by the enemy of the human 
race—he who is called Satan and dia- 
bolos—or by wicked spirits, his minis- 
ters; but doctrines inculcating the 
mediation and worship of daimons, 
beings higher than man, but inferior 
to God, that very ‘worshipping of 
angels” denounced in Col. i. 18— 
though under a different form; the 
latter applying, apparently, more es- 
pecially to the Gnostic doctrine and 
worship of the Eons or inferior emana- 
tions of deity ;* the former, as under- 
stood by most Protestants, referring 


* The second chapter of Colossians is evidently addressed against two forms of 
error—the bondage of the Jewish ceremonial law, and the vain deceit of human 
philosophy; and that the peculiar philosophy intended was the Gnostic, seems 
evident from the studied use of Gnostic terms; for example, ‘‘ the PLERoma,” or 
** Futness” of Godhead, in v.9. The allusions to circumcision, the Sabbath, &c. 


(v. 11 and 16), are plainly directed against Judaizing Christians The ordinances 
mentioned in v. 21, ‘* Touch not, taste not, handle not,” weuld apply, perhaps, 
equally to the Levitical prohibitions, and to the Gnostic denunciations of marriage 
and of animalfood. The passage regarding the worshipping or religion of angels 
(Genext« is the phrase used) has received various interpretations. St. Jerome con- 
dine it directed against the whole Jewish religion, which, according to Acts, vii. 
53, and Gal. iii. 19, was given by angels. Others apply it to the worship which 
many of the Pagan philosophers paid ‘‘to angels or datmons by sacrificing to them, 
as carriers of intelligence between God and man.” But from the use of the word 
angel here, instead of daimon, as well as from the Gnostic phraseology of parts of 
the chapter, we have adopted, as the best interpretation, that which applies it more 
especially to the divine emanations, secondary divinities, or angels of the Gnostics, 
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to the dulia offered to and the media- 
tion sought from the angelic hierarchy, 
and canonized saints, in » the Greek and 
Roman Churches ; the prophecy itself 
connecting with these ‘ doctrines of 
daimons"”” two other characteristics, 
the ‘‘forbidding to marry and com- 
manding to abstain from meats,” and— 
what seems to overthrow the applica 
tion usually made by Roman commen- 
tators of this passage also, to the 
Manicheans, Marcionites, and other 
Gnostic sects —expressly fixing the 
period of this de sparture from the faith 
to “the latter times. 

The passage in 1 Cor. x. 20, 2], 
where St. Paul speaks of the sacri- 
fices to, the fellowship with, the cup 
and the table of daimons (for daimonia 
is the word used in these passages) are 
not only capable of a similar interpre- 
tation, but the analogy of the apostle’s 
arguments, and the harmony of his 
sentiments, demand it. For, although 
the notion that the sacrifices offered 
by the heathens, were really offered to 
and received by actual dev ils, i.e., by 
wicked angels, ministers of Satan, and 
true diaboloi, would fall in most with 
the popular ideas which prevailed in 
the patristic Church ; and which were 
salutary, and, one might almost say, 
prov idential, inasmuch as the +y greatly 
contributed to the extinction of the 
Pagan idolatry throughout Europe— 
that wonderful fact in the history of 
the world, which even Gibbon pauses 
for a moment to contemplate, as merit- 
ing the attention of the philosopher ; 
yet, if we weigh well the various pas- 
sages of St. Paul, and endeavour to 
raise ourselves to the height of his 
great argument, we think it must be 
acknowledged that his ideas were of a 
different, and of a far more lofty cha- 
racter, as, indeed, they ever are, when 
brought into comparison with those 


which predominate in the writings of 


the Fathers. In Colossians, ii. 18, 19, 
he warns the members of the Chure h 
against that ‘‘ voluntary humility,’ 

which, instead of leading them to 
** hold the Head,” should beguile them 
into a “worshipping of angels.” In 
the table and cup of the Lord, they 
held and were united to that Head, and 
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through him to God the Father—(“ TI 


in them and thou in me,”—John, xvii. 
23). Why, then, worship or seek 
union with these Eons or secondary 
emanations of divinity, which the 
Gnostics, ‘‘ intruding into the things 
which they had not seen, ” proclaimed 
as the chain of celestial intelligences 
descending from the Deity to man, and 
forming the ladder by which, on the 
other hand, man must reascend up to 
the Deity ; and which Eons, from their 
professed analogy to, and identity with 
the Jewish Srpxrrors, or angelic ema- 
nations, the apostle, with great pro- 
priety, calls angels? And as it was 
in regard of these Sephiroth, Eons, or 
angelic powers of the half judaizing 
half philosophising Gnostic, so was it in 
respect of the daimons, not devils, but 
secondary divinities, and subordinate 
ministering powers of the supreme God, 
worshipped by the Gentiles. For ac- 
cording to the belief of the polite and 
educated Gentiles, with which St. 
Paul, it is manifest, was well acquaint- 
ed, their whole pantheon consisted of 
these daimoniac or secondary numina, 
oper% ating intermediately betwee 2n man 
and the inaccessible God; and their 
sacrifices and divinations ‘reached no 
higher than the former. This is evi- 
dent from the following passage from 
Plato, Sympos I. e—*‘ Through this 
(the daimon agency) doth the whole 
of the divining art hold its course ; 
and the skill of the priests, and of 
those engaged about the sacrifices, and 
initiations, and incantations, and the 
whole of divination and sorcery. But 
God doth not mingle with man”—and 
the whole Platonic system presents 
the same view of those gods whom 
man worships, that they are merely 
daimons, genil, or ange ils. 
Thus also we read in 
‘*Case Stated,” section 32 :— 


Leslie’s 


‘* The word gods is frequently given 
in Scripture to angels; and to men, as 
ministers of God ; and thus the heathens 
understood it, and supposed their gods to 
be such ministers ; as Holus to govern 
the winds, Neptune the sea, &c. There- 
fore they called them Dii Mediorumi, 
inferior gods, as standing in the middle 
between the supreme God and us, to 


and other early heretics, who mixed ideas borrowed from Plato, from Zoroaster, 
and even from India, with the teachings of the Rabbis and the doctrines of the 
Redeemer ; and endeavoured to render ‘them acceptable to the Church, by clothing 
them in a Hebrew or Christian phraseology. 
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succour or punish us according to his 
orders.” 


And St. Augustine, whom Leslie 
quotes, represents the heathens as thus 
declaring, in their own defence, on 
this point :— 


** Non colimus mala demonia; angelos 
quos dicitis, ipsos et nos colimus, virtu- 
tes Dei Magni et mysteria Dei Magni.” 

** We do not worship EVIL DEMONs or 
spirits, but we worship those whom you 
(Christians) call ANGELS, the PowERS 
of the Great God, and the MysTERIEs 
of the Great God.” 


And this is precisely the sense in 
which St. Paul everywhere employs 
the word daimons, viz., as supposed 
inferior numina or ministering powers, 
standing in the middle betwixt the Su- 
preme God and man. Nowhere does 
the apostle, as St. Augustine and the 
fathers did, assert that these daimons 
were devils, or evil spirits. He con- 
demns, indeed, everywhere the wor- 
ship of any but the one God; and the 
acknowledgment of, or fellowship with, 
any other intermediate protecting or 
interceding power, standing in the mid- 
dle betwixt the Supreme God and man, 
than the one mediator between God 
and man, the man Jesus Christ. He 
condemns, therefore, as alike opposed 
to this single worship, and this one 
mediation, the two kindred forms of 
error, that of the Gnostics worshipping 
and depending on the mediation of 
angels, and that of the heathens wor- 
shipping and depending on the media- 
tion of daimons, or Dii medioxumi. 
The error was in essence the same. 
For what, in reality, were the daimo- 
niac powers worshipped by the Gen- 
tiles—what were these Dii medioxrumi, 
these powers and mysteries of the Great 
God, but another name for the divine 
emanations of the Gnostics? And as St. 
Paul, on account of the latter claiming 
to be identical with the angelic Seph- 
iroth of the Jews, condemns them 
under the Jewish phraseology of an- 
gels; so, in condemning the Gentile 
error, he employs that term which the 
Gentiles themselves used to denote an 
inferior divinity or angelic power, 
namely, the term daimon; and he 
employs it, beyond all question, in a 
Gentile sense. 

Let us examine carefully the apos- 
tle’s language regarding the eating and 
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drinking of things offered to idols :— 
« We know that an idol is nothing in 
the world, and that there is none other 
God but one. For though there be 
that are called gods, whether in heaven 
or in earth (as there be gods many and 
lords many) ; but to us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we in him; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by him. Howbeit there is not 
in every man that knowledge, for some, 
with conscience of the idol unto this 
hour, eat it as a thing offered unto an 
idol, and their conscience, being weak, 
is defiled.”——1 Cor. viii. 4-7. 

Now what, we would here ask, is 
meant by the conscience being weak, 
or by eating with conscience of the idol? 
This scrupulosity, which proceeded 
from deficiency of knowledge, could 
not refer to any deliberate and volun- 
tary worship, either of the material 
idol, or of the power supposed to be 
tabernacled in, or represented by it ; 
for these had been manifest sins against 
the first and second commandments, 
which no amount of knowledge could 
render less sinful—sins, too, unlikely 
to have been committed by these con- 
verts, who are represented not as wick- 
ed, but only as unenlightened, and, in 
consequence, scrupulous. This weak- 
ness of conscience, therefore, this eat- 
ing with conscience of the idol unto 
this hour, must refer to those converts 
who, still imagining the idol to be 
really and truly something in the 
world, felt it wrong to eat of the meat 
and drink of the cup offered to it, lest 
this act, which was held of a sacra- 
mental character, might involve some 
constructive worship, some religious 
connexion, some spiritual fellowship, 
with that inferior numen, whom they 
still supposed to be a true existence, 
either inherent in, or represented by, 
the material idol. And such a scruple 
nothing but the knowledge to which 
St. Paul alludes, of the utter nothing- 
ness of an idol in the world—of there 
being but one God, and but one Lord 
and Mediator between God and man 
—and that, consequently, all other 
gods, and lords, and mediating numi- 
na, were absolutely nonentities in the 
universe to him who held these two 
fast—could suffice to remove. Al- 
though, therefore, ** meat commendeth 
us not to God, for neither if we eat 
are we the better, neither if we eat 
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not are we the worse;” although the 
mere eating, to those who had know- 
ledge, was no sin in itself, and on their 
own account, St. Paul adds, * Take 
heed lest by any means this liberty of 
yours become a stumbling-block to them 
that are weak, For, if any man see 
thee, which hast knowledge, sit at meat 
in the idol’s temple, shall not the con- 
science of him which is weak be em- 
boldened to eat those things which are 
offered to idols; and through thy know- 
ledge shall the weak brother perish, 
for whom Christ died” (v. 9, 11). But 
how perish, if there be intrinsically no 
sin in the action? By violating, or, 
as it is said in the above quotation, 
defiling his own weak conscience ; by 
doing that which he fears is wrong, 
which he is not firmly persuaded is 
lawful, according to that imperishable 
canon of the conscience, contained in 
the concluding words of the subjoined 
extract — words so often misunder- 
stood, so often quoted isolated from 
their context, and applied in a doc- 
trinal sense to an intellectual belief; 
but which, read with that context, con- 
tain the sum and essence of a consci- 
entious morality, and clearly mean, that 
whatever we do with the least doubt 
or scruple, without a full persuasion 
of its being right, is thereby alone sin 
to us—because, however intrinsically 
innocent, we thereby violate our con- 
science, and go on to do, when the in- 
ternal monitor, devoid of knowledge, 
but faithful, commands us to refrain. 
« Let every man be fully persuaded 
in his own mind, Rom xiv. 5; there is 
nothing unclean of itself: but, to him 
that esteemeth anything unclean, to him 
it is unclean, v. 14—he that doubteth 
is damned, [condemned], if he eat, 
because he eateth not of faith, [not 
fully persuaded in his own mind of its 
being lawful]: for, whatsoever is not 
of faith, is sin,” v. 23. 
hus, therefore, in the foregoing 
passage from 1 Cor. viii., St. Paul, 
maintaining the absolute nothingness 
of idols in the world—which he could 
hardly have done, were they the real 
tabernacles of evil spirits—yet counsels 
the enlightened brethren to abstain 
from eating meats offered to them, 
out of tenderness to the weak con- 
sciences of the unenlightened. But, 
in chap. x. of the same epistle he re- 
turns to the subject, and advances 
another argument, grounded upon the 
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effect such otherwise innocent partici- 
pation would haye, and the infidelity 
it would apparently imply to their own 
Lord, in a sphere where the Gentile 
ideas regarding the power, ministra- 
tion, and mediation of daimons, or a 
multitude of intermediate secondary 
deities, prevailed. It is true, argues 
the apostle, that the material idol itself 
is nothing in the world: and that 
which is offered in sacrifice to idols is 
nothing. But, though this be so, 
what are the ideas connected with 
these things? What is the belief and 
intention of the Gentiles in sacrific- 
ing? Thethings which they sacrifice 
they sacrifice not to God—not to that 
one only supreme God, the Father 
whom we worship; but to daimons ; 
to a multitude of inferior numina—of 
those that are called gods, whether in 
heaven, or in earth (viii. 5)—to the 
powers and mysteries of the great 
God—to Dii Medioxumi, or inferior 
ministering and mediating powers— 
standing in the middle betwixt the 
supreme God and man.—The worship 
of such mediate ministering powers, 
or inferior gods, whether called, as by 
the Manichean, and other Gnostic 
sects, who adopted a Persian and 
Jewish phraseology, angels ; or, as by 
the Greek Gentiles, daimons—the 
apostle everywhere condemns, pro- 
nouncing it an intruding into those 
things which we have not seen, and 
an abandoning of the Head. Every- 
where he preaches the One Gop, and 
the One Mepiaror between God and 
man, to the exclusion of all other. 
And, as the partaking of the meats, 
and the cup, offered to these idols, 
would have symbolized, both to the 
Christian devoid of knowledge, and 
weak in conscience, and who eat with 
conscience of the idol unto this hour ; 
and to the Gentiles who performed 
and assisted at the sacrifice, and wit- 
nessed the subsequent participation 
on the part of the Christians—an ac- 
knowledgment of, and a sacrificial fel- 
lowship with these daimons, or secon- 
dary mediating gods, would have been 
inconsistent, therefore, and incom- 
patible with that fellowship which they 
had with their own Lord, by the 
broken bread, which was the partak- 
ing of his body—and the cup of bless- 
ing, which was the communion of his 
blood; would have been, in the face 
of the Gentile world, a treason against, 
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and a renunciation of Christ's sole 
mediatorship, and a pernicious sanc- 
tion to the Gentile belief in, and 
dependance on, this multitude of in- 
ferior mediating divinities ; the apostle 
would not have them hold, even in 
appearance, a fellowship with these ; 
and would wish them to refrain from 
participations, the intention and ideas 
attached to which, by the Gentiles, 
were a contradiction of, and wholly 
incompatible with those symbolized in 
their own holy sacrament. “ What say 
J, then ? that the idol is anything ? or 
that which is offered in sacrifice to 
idols is anything? But I say, that 
the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, 
they sacrifice to patmons, and not to 
Gopv—and I would not that ye should 
have fellowship with paimons. Ye 
cannot drink the cup of the Lord, 
and the cup of paimons. Ye cannot 
be partakers of the Lord’s table, and 
of the table of paimons. Do we pro- 
voke the Lord to jealousy ?”—1 Cor. 
x. 19, 22. Now, jealousy would not 
be the term for the sentiment which 
their conduct would justly excite, if 
these participations constituted a wor- 
ship of, and sacramental fellowship 
with, infernal spirits. Such a crime 
were the most deliberate apostasy and 
worship of Satan. But the—even 
apparent and constructive—acknow- 
ledgment of and holding fellowship with 
any but the One Mediator, through 
whom they had fellowship with the 
One God the Father ; this infidelity— 
before the eyes of the Gentile world— 
to their own Lord, is appropriately 
described as provocative of jealousy 
in Him who loved them, and washed 
them in his blood, and would have 
their undivided love in return. “ All 
things,” adds the apostle, immediately 
after the above passage, “are lawful 
for me, but all things are not expe- 
dient.” And why? Because “ all 
things edify not. Let no man seek his 
own, but every man another's wealth 
(welfare),” v. 23,24. Thus, it is clear 
that the prohibitive counsel is given, 
not on account of anything intrinsic— 
any real fellowship with daimons—in 
the act itself; but on account of its ef- 
fect upon the mind and belief of others. 
** Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, 
that eat, asking no questions for con- 
science sake”-—but, “ If any of them 
that believe not (i. e., any of the 
Gentiles) bid you to a feast, and ye 
VOL. XXXII.-——-NO. CXC, 


be disposed to go; whatsoever is set 
before you, eat, asking no questions 
for conscience sake. But if any man 
say unto you, this is offered in 
sacrifice unto idols, eat not, for his 
sake that shewed it, and for conscience 
sake ; conscience, I say, not thine 
own, but of the other ; for why is my 
liberty judged of another man’s con- 
science? For, if I by grace be a 
partaker, why am I evil-spoken of for 
that for which I give thanks ?”—1 Cor. 
x. 27, 30. 

From the whole of the above, it is 
apparent that there was no intrinsic 
evil in eating meats offered to idols. 
The evil arose, first, when those who 
had not this knowledge—viz., that an 
idol is nothing in the world, and that 
there is but one God, and one Lord, 
and Mediator—eating with conscience 
of the idol, defiled their weak con- 
science. Secondly, when those who 
had knowledge, by eating those meats 
in the idol’s temple, or elsewhere, in 
presence of the weak, emboldened the 
latter, by their example, to sin against 
their. own secret scruples and convic- 
tions. Thirdly, when those more en- 
lightened Christians, by participating 
in meats offered to idols, in presence 
of the Gentiles, whether in the idol’s 
temple, or in the house of the heathen 
entertainer after some one had said, 
« This is sacrificed to idols”—(for, 
this may be either the warning of a 
scrupulous Christian, or a declaration 
and invitation to the sacrificial partici- 
pation, on the part of the Gentile 
host)—when they, by such sacramen- 
tal participation, in presence of the 
Gentiles, lent the apparent sanction of 
their example to the belief in, and 
worship of, and dependance on, and 
fellowship with, a multitude of dai- 
mons, i. @., of subordinate gods and 
mediators, instead of signifying, by 
their refusal, and refraining from par- 
ticipations connected—by religious as- 
sociations and rites—with such ideas, 
their belief in, and worship of the one 
sole God—and their dependance on, 
and fellowship with, the one sole Me- 
diator between God andman. For, 
had their offerings been really made 
to, and really received by wicked 
spirits—diaboloi—truly existing in or 
about the idols, as the patristic church 
believed—and had a participation in 
them, as in that case it must have 
done—constituted a real sacramental 
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fellowship with such diaboloi, could the 
apostle’s eating have been thus harm 
less? Could he by grace have been 
a partaker, and have given thanks? 
Undoubtedly not. 

On the other hand, how accordant 
is our interpretation with the language 
of St. Paul on another occasion, when 
he addressed the Athenians from the 
Hill of Mars, as related in Acts, xvii. 
We are there told that “his spirit 
was stirred in him, when he saw the 
city wholly given to idolatry” (v. 16) ; 
and thus he addressed its inhabitants 
(v. 22)—** Ye men of Athens, I per- 
ceive that in all things ye are too su- 
perstitious.” In the original, deisi- 
daimun-esterous [Dsodaimoveertgous], a 
word which signifies literally * over- 

iven to fear or reverence daimons”— 
2.e. (according to the belief of the 
Athenians, to whom this language is 
addressed) mediate celestial powers, 
superior to, and exercising providence 
over man, but inferior to the supreme 
and highest God: for such the multi- 
tude of deities worshipped by the hea- 
thens, whose shrines rose on every side 
of the speaker and his auditory, con- 
fessedly were, according to their own 
account. And thus Leslie says, upon 
this very passage :—-“‘ They (the Athe- 
nians) had blended the worship of God 
with these inferior gods or demons, 
which was their superstition, for so 
the word signifies — 3sedasove —the 
fear of these demons.” And again— 
«* They owned these to be lesser gods, 
and only the virtues and powers of the 
Great God.” To proceed, however, 
with the Apostle’s address:—* For, 
as I passed by, and beheld your devo- 
tions, I found an altar with this in- 
scription—To THE UNKNOWN Gop” (v. 
23). This is the proof St. Paul ad- 
duces. So addicted were they to fear 
and propitiate by their worship a mul- 
titude of these daimons or celestial 
protectors, that, lest perhaps they had 
missed, and should incur the anger of 
any, they had erected and dedicated 
this altar to the unknown God. Now, 
it is self-evident that St. Paul here 
attaches to the idea of daimon, which 
is embodied in the word he makes use 
of, not the sense of a wicked, infernal 
spirit, but the favourable sense of the 
Athenians themselves—viz., a subor- 
dinate celestial power—an angelic 
protector and mediator—using the 
word angelic to denote the nature in- 
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termediate between God and man. 
And what is the remedy he proposes, 
to cure them of this servile fear and 
propitiation of subordinate daimoniac 
powers —this ‘voluntary humility” 
and “worshipping of angels?” Pre- 
cisely that which he holds forth in all 
his writings. Taking advantage of 
the inscription To THE UNKNOWN Gop, 
he makes this happy transition — 
* Whom, therefore, ye ignorantly 
worship, him I declare unto you—God 
that made the world,” &c. And then 
he leads them gradually, and with 
consummate skill, to that “ day when 
he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness, BY THAT MAN WHOM HE HATH OR- 
DAINED, whereof he hath given assu- 
rance unto all men, in that he hath 
raised him from the dead” (v. 31). 
Thus, whether he warn against Gnos- 
tic errors, or caution against wound- 
ing weak brethren’s consciences, and 
countenancing the Gentiles in their 
false belief and worship, by an inexpe- 
dient participation in the meats sacri- 
ficed by the latter, as they themselves 
supposed and intended, to a multitude 
of daimons, or secondary celestial 
powers, or preach to the daimon- 
fearing Athenians, or refer to the 
revival of this daimon-worship in the 
latter times, one idea is ever upper- 
most in his mind, one theme upon his 
tongue—the one true God, and the 
one Mediator between God and man: 
the renunciation of that voluntary hu- 
mility or self-abasement, which deem- 
ed itself unworthy of access to the 
Most High; of all worshipping of an- 
gels ; of all reverence of and fellow- 
ship with daimons, or secondary celes- 
tial mediators; or with any divine 
powers short of the very highest. He 
would raise man above all this, and 
place him on that elevated position in 
the celestial hierarchy, which Christ 
had purchased for him by his death. 
He would have him hold the Head, 
admit of no spiritual fellowship but 
that of his own Lord; and, having 
this great High Priest, he would have 
him go boldly unto the throne of 
grace, and prepare himself to judge 
angels, rather than worship them. In 
all these views, as propounded and en- 
forced, in different forms of speech, 
upon three or four different classes of 
men, there is a wonderful elevation 
and harmony, which, if not utterly 
destroyed, is at Jeast very much low 
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ered, by the popular sense of devil 
given to the term daimon, as used in 
the passages we have been discussing. 

Now, as St. Paul uses the term dai- 
mon in this Gentile or Pagan sense, in 
special connexion with the idol- worship 
of the old Pagan world which prevail- 
ed in his own time, and, in 1 Tim. iv. 
1, in reference to the revived Pagan 
notions of subordinate mediators, fore- 
told by the Spirit for the apostasy of 
the latter times; so the author of the 
Revelations applies it in precisely a 
similar sense, in connexion with the 
idol-worship of this corrupt and Pa- 
ganized Christianity. In this sense 
only can we, consistently with the 
truth of prophecy, and the facts of ec- 
clesiastical history, understand the 
word daimonia, as used in Rev. ix. 20 
—* And the rest of the men—yet re- 
pented not of the work of their hands, 
that they should worship devils [dai- 
mons], and idols of gold and silver,” 
&c. For this passage occurs in the 
description of events which follow the 
sounding of the sixth angel’s trumpet, 
and refers, according to the opinion of 
all commentators, to the judgments in- 
flicted upon the corrupted nations of 
Christendom, more especially, per- 
haps, the Eastern churches, by the in- 
vasions of the Arabian, Turkish, and 
Tartar hordes, symbolized, in the pro- 
phecy, by the loosing of “the four an- 
gels, which are bound in the great 
river Euphrates, which were prepared 
for an hour, and a day, and a month, 
and a year, for to slay the third part 
of men.” Now, none of the Christians 
of the Eastern, the African, or the 
Spanish Churches, upon whom this 
judgment principally fell, or indeed of 
any Christian Church whatever, since 
the first preaching of the Gospel, have 
ever been guilty of worshipping devils 
or infernal spirits. But a very large 
portion of Christendom, both East and 
West, fell into the worship of daimons 
or intermediate beings—namely, of 
angels, and deified or canonized men 
and women, and conjoined with this 
the use and worship, or veneration, of 
images, or idols of gold and silver, &c. 
This, therefore, must be the sin here 
imputed to them, since the other never 
existed. Here, therefore, also, as in 
1 Tim. iv. 1, and 1 Cor. x. 20, 2l, 
daimon means something very different 
from devil in our sense, and had better 
have been rendered by demon, or some 
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other word which would have marked 
its distinction from diabolos. 

As for the “three unclean spirits 
like frogs,” that are called “the spi- 
rits of daimons” in Rev. xvi. 13, 14, 
they must denote wicked doctrines or 
principles, and not individuals; for 
how could one personal spirit come 
out of the mouth of another? Com- 
mentators are, we believe, agreed upon 
this point, that the going forth of these 
three spirits “ out of the mouth of the 
dragon, and out of the mouth of the 
beast, and out of the mouth of the 
false prophet,” symbolizes the simul- 
taneous rise and spread of three diffe- 
rent forms of evil principle over the 
earth. This interpretation we shall 
vindicate upon grounds not before 
brought forward, which will place the 
passage in a new, and, we trust, a 
fuller light. 

If it should be asked why they are 
designated “unclean spirits” —rvuwere, 
like frogs—the spirits of daimons, work- 
ing miracles, we would point to the 
part which they enact on the prophe- 
tic scroll. They “go forth unto the 
kings of the earth and of the whole 
world, to gather them to the battle of 
that great day of God Almighty.” 
Now if, as we have shown, or, as we 
hope to show before we conclude this 
paper, the term daimon, everywhere 
in the New Testament, except in the 
mouth of the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
by whom it is used in a Gentile or 
Pagan sense, and in that passage of 
Revelations, which, referring to a Pa- 
gan condition of apostate Christendom, 
to a worship of daimoniac mediators, 
and of idols or images, employs the 
term in the same Pagan sense and con- 
nexion, if everywhere else it indicates 
the phenomena of some species of lu- 
nacy, madness, epilepsy, or other dis- 
ease, manifested by convulsive action 
and mental derangement (as we, from 
association, to this day, say “he is 
possessed,” to express extravagant and 
unaccountable conduct)—if the phrase 
“unclean spirit,” constantly used as 
synonymous with daimon, is, as we 
have seen above, but another name— 
among the Jews as among the Hin- 
doos—for affections either of a luna- 
tic, an epileptic, or an hysteric type, 
from the abandonment of clothes, and 
other acts and habits of an uncleanly 
and repulsive character, which persons 
thus affected commonly exhibit ; and 
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if the prophet mean to designate the 
sudden rise, and contagious, and, as it 
were, convulsionary, propagation of 
wild principles and doctrines, whether 
of political phrenzy, or social madness, 
or spiritual delusion, circulating from 
city to city, from throne to throne, 
with electric speed and galvanic ac- 
tion, literally convulsing the world, 
producing in a few days the revolutions 
and changes which centuries of syste- 
matic effort in man’s regular progress 
were necessary to accomplish, and 
boding the catastrophe of universal 
war and confusion upon earth, may we 
not recognise a most just and appro- 
priate picture, of such a startling 
phase in the world’s history, in the 
striking words which he employs, with- 
out supposing that any personal fallen 
angel is at all designated? And, fur- 
ther, have we not, apparently, some 
reason to fear, from the signs in the 
heaven and upon the earth, that the 
exodus of these three—spirits of dai- 
mons—these three contagious and con- 
vulsing phrenzies—has already com- 
menced in these our days ? 

It is a curious point, that nowhere 
in the New Testament, nowhere, in- 
deed, in the whole Bible, is there indi- 
cated any connexion or resemblance 
between Satan, the diabolos, or proper 
devil—who is called ** the wicked one,” 
“the dragon,” and ‘the serpent”— 
and these daimons, such as would lead 
us to conclude them personal wicked 
spirits, similar to him in his moral na- 
ture, and obedient to his will; or to 
infer any relation whatever to exist 
between them, other than that by which 
they, in common with death, and sick- 
ness, and infirmity, and all other hu- 
man misery, and even serpents and 
scorpions, and the unwilling subjection 
of the creature to vanity and the bon- 
dage of corruption, and the groaning 
and travailing of the whole creation, 
are represented as a result and a por- 
tion of his permitted power upon earth. 
Never are they termed his ministers, 
Whenever the fallen spirits who obey 
the behests of Satan are alluded to, 
they are called ‘‘his angels.” Thus, 
in Matt. xxv. 41, we read, “ Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil [diabolos] 
and his angels.” So also in Rev. 
xii. 7, “ And the dragon fought, and 
his angels ;” and v. 9, ** And the great 
dragon was cast out, that old serpent, 
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called the devil [diabolos], and Satan, 
which deceiveth the whole world ; he 
was cast out into the earth, and his 
angels [not daimons] were cast out 
with him.” 

But there is one other important 
passage that must not be passed over, 
and which, being apparently the strong- 
est, we have reserved to the last. St. 
James says—Epistle ii, 19—*“* The 
devils [daimons| also believe, and 
tremble.” This, it cannot be denied, 
seems, at first sight, very much op- 
posed to the views we have been pro- 
posing ; and yet, it is but a seeming 
opposition, which, upon consideration, 
entirely disappears, or rather is changed 
into a confirmation. For is not the 
apostle here alluding to the very belief 
and confessions made by the daimoniacs 
and pythonic spirits, both to our Lord 
and to St. Paul, as formerly noticed, 
and doubtless to the other apostles 
also, when sent forth to heal the sick 
and cast out daimons? And does not the 
trembling, spoken of by St. James, re- 
fer to that convulsive tremor and 
shuddering which was the unfailing 
indication and accompaniment of a 
paroxysm of the daimoniac disorder, 
which, it will be found, is the charac- 
teristic symptom of the approach of 
the afflatus to the Hindoo Pythonics 
of the present day, and which is the 
common symptom attending the acces- 
sion of epileptic, hysteric, and similar 
convulsive seizures? The history of 
the convulsionaries, and of the first 
quakers [tremblers], show the invari- 
able connexion that exists between 
convulsive action of the body, and spi- 
ritual exaltation of whatever kind, 
whether hysteric, enthusiastic, or what 
the Jews considered daimoniac. After 
having witnessed the phenomena of 
Hindoo possession, and looking to the 
sense in which these words daimon and 
duimoniac are so invariably employed 
in the Gospels, we believe the forego- 
ing to be the true sense—or, at least, 
a very probable explanation—of the 
passage. And should this interpreta- 
tion appear strange, as, doubtless, from 
its novelty it may, we would pray those 
who doubt its correctness to look into 
the church history of the first ages, 
to mark the importance attached—as 
in the case of SS. Gervasius and 
Protanius before alluded to—to the 
trembling, and convulsions, and horri- 
fied cries of the daimoniacs at the 
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sight, or touch, or approach of relics, for 
the testing of which they were retained 
as a sort of spiritual alembic—to note 
the degree of conclusive proof which 
this shuddering testimony was supposed 
to afford ; and then to say, is not this 
the terrified credence, the believing 
and trembling of the daimons, to which 
St. James refers? Was the apostle 
alluding to what passes in the world of 
spirits among the fallen angels, of which 
our Lord himself never vouchsaves a 
hint, and to which, were they even 
revealed to himself, St. James could 
hardly refer as an argument calculated 
to influence forcibly those he was ad- 
dressing? Or was he not, rather, re- 
ferring to the fearful cries, and the 
confessions made amid tremblings and 
convulsions of the frame, by parties 
under the daimoniac paroxysm, which 
they had all, probably, frequently wit- 
nessed ; and which they, as well as he, 
in common with their times, believed 
to proceed from tabernacling daimuns ? 

We find this very mode of speech, 
this treating the acts of the possessed, 
as if performed immediately, and al- 
most visibly, by the daimons them- 
selves, in many other portions of the 
New Testament. Thus, in the ac- 
count of the Gadarene daimoniac al- 
ready quoted, Mark, v. 10, we read, 
“He [the possessed] besought him 
much that he would not send tHem 
[the daimons] out of the country.” But 
immediately afterwards, v. 12, the man 
is lost sight of altogether, and the dai- 
mons are introduced as the sole actors. 
** Axx the devils [daimons] besought 
him, saying, Send us into the swine.” 
And so, also, in Matt. viii. 31. So 
the devils [daimons] besought him, 
saying, If thou cast us out, suffer us 
to go away into the herd of swine.” 
If we may, and must understand the 
entreaty here nakedly described as one 
made by the daimons, to mean an 
entreaty preferred in the persona- 
lity, indeed, of daimons, but through 
the bodily form and organs of pos- 
sessed man, may we not with equal jus- 
tice, must we not upon consistent prin- 
ciples of interpretation, understand the 
belief of the daimons alluded to by St. 
James, to be a belief, expressed, indeed, 
in like manner, in the personality of 
daimons, but through the frame and 
mouth of possessed man also, the very 
addition of trembling, or convulsive 
shuddering, being an emphatic cha- 
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racteristic of that condition; and the 
revelations of this condition —when 
man’s own consciousness, turned back 
from and blinded to the relations of 
the outer world, and losing, or bewil- 
dered as to his own true identity, may 
only be the more awakened to an in- 
tuitive and perhaps painful perception 
of thereality ofdeity, and the awful beau- 
ty of holiness—the revelations of such 
a condition constituting, possibly, as we 
before suggested, as true, nay, moretrue 
and unexceptionable testimonies to the 
truth of the divine existence, than ut- 
terances proceeding from the angels 
of him who is the father of lies— 
spirits irreparably lost, and therefore 
irretrievably wicked ; whose sole and 
eternal thought and feeling towards 
God and his beloved, must be hopeless 
hatred ; whose eternal word, denial ; 
whose eternal action, the endeavour to 
destroy his works, and mar the pur- 
poses of his love ? 

But we do not wish, nor is it requi- 
site, to press this point of critical in- 
terpretation any further. We are 
profoundly impressed with the marked 
distinction, which is everywhere pre- 
served in the original of the New 
Testament—as we imagine every Greek 
scholar must be— between the two 
terms, diabolos and daimon. Wesee 
in the former everywhere indicated a 
being, whose nature is morally wicked ; 
in the latter we see denoted—when 
not applied by St. Paul, in the Greek 
sense, to the mediate divinities wor- 
shipped by the Gentiles, or by him 
and the author of Revelations, to 
a similar worship revived in cor- 
rupted Christendom —that state of 
man’s altered consciousness, when he 
is said expressly to be beside himself, 
and an intelligence different from his 
sane and ordinary self seeins to direct 
his words and actions—a state which 
the heathens (as the modern Turks) 
looked upon as having something di- 
vine, or, as Plato would express it, 
something daimoniacal in it; which 
the Jews, like the modern Hindoos, in 
one phase of their pythonic system— 
for in the other they resemble the 
Greeks and Romans—supposed to re- 
sult from the indwelling of an evil 
spirit; but which medical men of the 
present day would pronounce to be 
epilepsy or lunacy, and which the ex- 
press language of the Gospels them- 
selves warrants them in doing so. For, 
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as already remarked, we have the boy 
who, in Matt. xvii. 15, is said to be 
sore vexed,” and whom, in Mark, 
ix. 20, “the spirit tare,” and out of 
whom the daimon, after having been 
rebuked by Jesus, departed, Matt. 
xvii. 18—this same boy is, in Matt. 
xvii. 15, called by his father, expressly, 
a “lunatic,” or person afflicted with 
an affection depending on lunar influ- 
ence, and immediately afterwards is 
described as being “cured.” Again, 
we find the two ideas of the datmon 
and madness identified in John, x. 20— 
* He hath a daimon, and is mad.” And 
the difficulty of this language, which 
may to a European appear strange, 
and to present, as one, two utterly 
different ideas, receives its full solution 
in the East, where the identification 
between daimon-action and madness— 
and, indeed, all cerebral, nervous, and 
anomalous disease—is rooted in the 
popular mind, and has for centuries 
maintained the schools of medical ex- 
orcism presided over by the Bhuktus. 
And lest any one should contend that 
this distinction between the two terms, 
which our translation has confounded, 
is not one of character, as we main- 
tain, but merely of dignity and de- 
gree; that diabolos, or “ the calum- 
niator,” is a title limited to the devil, 
i. e., to the fallen archangel—the au- 
thor of evil and of death, the father 
of lies, and the accuser of man— 
whereas daimon is used to denote any 
subordinate evil spirit, we would point 
to the passage in St. John, vi. 70, 
where our Lord, imputing moral guilt 
to Judas, calls him a devil—“ Have I 
not chosen you twelve, and one of you 
is a devil,” in which not daimon, but 
this very word, diabolos, or * calum- 
niator,” is used; whereas, as above 
observed, when the Jews impute mad- 
ness to our Lord, it is a daimon which 
they allege him to have. With the 
reality of this distinction, and that it 
is intentionally preserved throughout 
by our Lord himself, and probably by 
St. John also, we feel strongly im- 
pressed ; that even those of the dis- 
ciples, who followed the current be- 
lief among the Jews, and believed these 
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states of madness to result from a 
foreign spirit predominating over the 
proper intelligence of the patient, 
always use daimon, and its synonyms, 
“wicked spirit” and “ unclean spirit,” 
in this restricted sense, that is, in as- 
sociation with human madness or 
derangement, or disease of a convul- 
sive character; that wherever they 
designate an evil spirit by these 
terms, they designate them, not as in 
their own essence, or abstracted from 
body, but as manifested in their effects 
in the sphere of living humanity—in 
the tremor and the palsy, the gnash- 
ing and the foam, the convulsive 
action, the frantic gestures, the wild 
words, the terrible expression, the up- 
turned eye, the death-like coma, the 
altered consciousness, and, occasion- 
ally, perhaps, the awakened vision, or 
exalted faculties, of man beside him- 
self. 

Our interpretation of the passage in 
St. James’s Epistle is in accordance 
with this view, that he refers to the 
confessions made by daimonized man.* 

The same with our explanation of 
the three spirits of daimons in the 
Revelations—that they refer to three 
forms of epidemic phrenzy or delusion, 
whether political, social, or spiritual, 
in its immediate character, which, 
propagated like a contagious madness 
on living man, shall hurry him [if 
they be not already doing so] into the 
great and final war, which shall con- 
stitute the catastrophe of his tragic 
history on earth. 

The several passages of St. Paul, 
on the other hand, all of which, ex- 
cept one, refer expressly to the reli- 
gious ideas prevalent among the Gen- 
tiles, and connected with their idol 
worship, and that one, to a future 
departure or apostasy from the Chris- 
tian faith, which shall be characterised 
by, among other things, a return to 
Gentile doctrines upon daimoniac in- 
tercession and worship, we are led, 
from a comparison of texts, and a con- 
sideration of the profound harmony of 
the apostle’s ideas, to explain on an- 
other principle, which equally excludes 
his intending by the word daimon a 


* This word represents far more justly the participle dasuougousves, employed in 
the original Gospels, than the phrase “ possessed by devils,’ used in our translation. 
There is nothing in the Greek term at all corresponding with, or suggesting the idea 


of “ possession,” strictly speaking. 
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disembodied wicked spirit—namely, in 
that sense in which the Greeks them- 
selves—with whose philosophy and 
theosophic poetry he was manifestly 
conversant, and whom, be it remem- 
bered, he is addressing, whether still 
heathens like the Athenians, or recent 
Gentile converts like the Corinthians 
and Colossians—understood the term, 
that of a divine numen, superior to 
mano and lower than the one supreme 
God, the Hypsistos and Agathos—in 
a word, a secondary protecting power, 
or angelic mediator. And this Gen- 
tile explanation of St. Paul’s language 
affords a key to that passage in Reve- 
lations, where the word daimon is ap- 
plied in a precisely similar connexion, 
to the same Gentile daimon-worship 
and idolatry revived, in another form, 
in the corrupted Christian Church. 
Yet, having thus done justice to 
very profound distinctions, in the lan- 
guage even of the apostles, and shown 
from parallelisms of thought and ex- 
pression current in the East, and from 
the deductions of a higher synthetic 
criticism, that passages, the most ap- 
parently opposed to the physical im- 
port of the word daimon, as distin- 
guished from the moral, and the view 
of possession which it will suggest, 
can be interpreted in the most perfect 
harmony with it, we do not desire to 
press this point further. For, admitting 
that our interpretations were wholly 
wrong, and that the popular sense of 
devil were the true one in every one 
of these instances, in the Epistles and 
Revelations, it would only show, what 
we have already allowed, that the dis- 
ciples themselves, or the greater num- 
ber of them, regarded these pheno- 
mena like the rest of their country- 
men, as resulting from the actual 
indwelling of foreign evil spirits. 
What we mainly contend is, that our 
Lord himself never applies the word 
daimon to a morally evil spirit ; for 
which, as we have seen, he ever employs 
either * Satan,” “ diabolos,” or “ the 
wicked one ;” but to cases of epilepsy 
and madness, or of some similar phy- 
sical ailment or mental aberration— 
eases placed in juxtaposition with 
* diseases,” “ sicknesses,” and “ infir- 
mities ;” which, like them, were brought 
to our Lord to be healed; which ac- 
cordingly he * healed” and “ cured ;” 
and the casting out of which, in the 
commission given his disciples, is asso- 
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ciated with the healing of the sick, the 
lame, and the blind. And, whatever 
the belief of the Jews, which, we never 
questioned, was similar to that of the 
Hindoos of this day, and whatever the 
belief and language of the disciples 
thereon, so remarkable .a reserve and 
distinction in the language. of our 
Lord himself, should not be wholly 
overlooked. 

But, although we are desirous of es- 
tablishing, what we are convinced is 
the truth, and will one day be recog- 
nized as such, that the demoniac pos- 
sessions in the Gospels, those among the 
Hindoos, and the exhibitions of peculiar 
forms of mania, epilepsy, hysteria, cho- 
rea, &c, among ourselves, are absolutely 
identical phenomena, between which no 
true line of distinction can be drawn, we 
by no means wish, nor do we feel our- 
selves competent, to pronounce on the 
real character of the phenomena thus 
identified. On the one hand, the py- 
thonic spirits of the heathen nations, 
whether Greek or Hindoo, and the 
Jewish daimoniacs, may be simply epi- 
leptics, or the victims of other physical 
disease, viewed through the media of 
those mythic, or superstitious notions, 
which prevailed in Greece and Syria, 
and which still prevail in Hindostan. 
On the other, those perversions of the 
human reason, or consciousness, which 
modern European medicine, influenced 
perhaps by the rationalistie tendency 
of all modern science, pronounces to 
be mere results of the destruction 
or derangement of physical parts or 
functions, may, for aught we know, 
depend, even immediately, on causes 
far more spiritual than medulla, and 
nerve, and blood—may arise, even ac- 
cording to the laws of material causa- 
tion, as Bayle has well shewn, from 
the disorder introduced into these 
finer portions of our organisation, by 
spiritual beings, armed with profound 
knowledge, and moving in the minutest 
vehicles. They may, in a word, be 
real demoniac possessions in the most 
literal sense. And, truly, a close ob- 
servation of the intrinsically evil cha- 
racter often exhibited by parties suf- 
fering under such afflictions—of the 
apparently immodest, as well as the 
malignant tendencies which they some- 
times evince—tendencies quite opposed 
to the natural and sane dispositions 
of the sufferers—may well have led 
thoughtful observers to recognize, in 
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these manifestations, some influence 
transcending the sphere of mere phy- 
sical agencies ; in a word, some power 
of a moral kind, characterised by ma- 
lignity of nature and depravity of sen- 
timent. ‘ Many facts,’’ says Schlegel, 
in his “ Philosophy of Life”—« many 
facts in medical experience, and pecu- 
liar phenomena of disease—as well as 
the loathsome generation of insects in 
the atmosphere, or on the surface of 
the earth, and many diseased states in 
both—appear to point rather to some 
intrinsically evil, and originally wild, 
demoniacal character in the sphere of 
nature.” The opinion thus modestly 
suggested by the great modern Ger- 
man philosopher, is precisely that which 
was held as undoubted, and authori- 
tatively maintained by the great lights 
of the Church, during her conflict with 
paganism and the platonic philosophy. 
The Fathers abound with passages at- 
tributing to “the blast of demons divers 
sicknesses and severe accidents, sudden 
and strange extravagances, blight in the 
grain, taint in the atmosphere, pesti- 
lential vapours, foul madness, and ma- 
nifold delusions” —especially those con- 
nected with “offerings to idols, the 
practice of magic, and the deceits of a 
false divination.” One of the most 
curious passages on this latter subject 
is the following, from Tertullian, Apo- 
logy, i. 18. It indicates clearly the 

ractice of mesmerism at the time when 

e wrote that work, a. pv. 198 to 202: 
*¢ Moreover if magicians also produce 
apparitions, and disgrace the souls of 
the departed ; if they entrance children, 
to make them utter oracles,” &c. 

It is not our purpose, however, as we 
have already stated, to offer here any 
decision upon the pythonic question, or 
pronounce upon the real character and 
causes of these phenomena of the hu- 
man system, which have existed in all 
ages and countries, under different 
names, exhibiting convulsive action 
of body in conjunction with a cer- 
tain derangement of the individual 
consciousness, and an occasional ex- 
altation of the mental powers. Our 
object is rather to furnish some 
additional materials to those which 
already exist, towards aright solution 
of this question. Having, in our 
former paper, traced up to its origin 
the notion of a twofold possession 
among pagan nations, to which we 
are led by philosophical reasoning 
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upon the actual pythonic data which 
we have in India, and upon the rela- 
tion which natural phenomena assume 
towards the human mind at different 
stages of man’s spiritual progess, of 
which relation these data afford con- 
clusive proof; such reasoning being 
the only guide we can follow, when 
the spiritual machinery introduced in 
this pythonic system, with its duality 
and antagonism, is manifestly false, 
and we can neither admit a possession 
genuinely divine, nor one harmoniously 
and consistently demoniac in its opera- 
tions; and having now brought before 
our readers the two different aspects 
in which these phenomena—divested 
of this false duality—divested also of 
the variety which they assume, from 
the different modes of belief, religious, 
superstitious, or scientific, prevailing 
in different countries and times, and 
reduced to one single class of facts, 
whether as presented in the Hindoo 
system of possession, or in the evan- 
gelical narratives, or in the records of 
medical experience of our own days, 
may be regarded by Christians; the 
purely spiritual aspect, which shall 
represent all such phenomena, as the 
immediate effect of a personal demo- 
niac indwelling; or the mediate phy- 
sical aspect, which, looking upon them 
still, indeed, as the effect of Satanic 
power, not in the former, personal, 
but in that, perhaps, far profounder, 
and more universal sense, in which 
death and disease, and all the bodily 
sufferings of man, are the undoubted 
work of that old Serpent, who was a 
murderer from the beginning, and who 
is expressly declared to have the power 
of death—presents them only as one— 
though, doubtless, a very peculiar— 
branch of that great upas-tree of dis- 
ease and mortality, which spreads its 
shadow over the earth, giving the lie 
to every system of philosophic opti- 
nism, rebuking by its stern reality all 
the glorious dreams of poetry, all the 
sun-lit, cloud-built visions of romance, 
and standing upon our planet, the ever- 
present record and proof of the rebel 
angel’s conquest and dominion over 
fallen man, till that day when the 
Redeemer, whom the shepherd prince 
of Chaldea foresaw in his affliction, 
shall stand upon the earth, and the last 
enemy—death—shall be destroyed be- 
fore him: having thus brought before 
our readers all that we deem essential 
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they should have present to their minds, | Waren, or the divine afflatus of the 
to enable them to understand rightly, | Hindoos, by laying before them a series 
and judge comprehensively the novel of pythonic sketches, drawn up on the 
facts upon which we are about toenter, spot several years ago, as memoranda 
we return from our long and discur- of a system, the existence of which 
sive circuit, and shall, in our next, we discovered with some surprise, and 
proceed to redeem the promise which the various ramifications of which, 
we made at the close of our former formed for some time a subject of 
paper, to illustrate the subject of interesting inquiry. 





POSTSCRIPT. 


[Since the foregoing was in type, our eye has fallen upon a critical notice of the 
first part of this paper, which describes it, as having for its scope and object, “to 
explain the miracles of the Redeemer on natural principles, and to limit his power 
by the faith of those on whom it was exercised.” A judgment thus pronounced 
upon an isolated portion of a very extensive and complicated argument, which 
referred for its completion to an antecedent and a succeeding part, must necessarily 
be precipitate, and could hardly fail of proving unjust. But it is very evident, that 
even the brief fragment thus characterised was either read very hastily, or very 
imperfectly comprehended. Of the power of faith to triumph over matter, and the 
necessity of its presence to such triumph, not representing that power as indepen- 
dent of the divine will, or that necessity as a limitation of the divine power, but 
both as laws of the spiritual universe and the divine action,—the miraculous itself, 
the suspension of the natural laws of the material world, being only the result of 
other higher laws of the spiritual world, with which we are imperfectly acquainted, 
but according to which laws, flowing as they do from the attributes of his own 
perfect and unchangeable nature, the Deity must ever be supposed to act, and not, 
as man, from passion, caprice, or expediency,—of this power and necessity of faith 
we have said nothing but what is to be adduced from the words of our Lord him- 
self and his disciples, as quoted by us. And, so far from attempting, or wishing, 
to explain the Redeemer’s miracles on natural principles, we expressly pronounced 
the power which wrought those miracles, to be a power as mysterious, and as far 
removed from human comprehension, as the dominion which Satan had obtained in 
the world through sin. We specially appealed to our Lord’s restoring the dead 
son of the widow, calling back the tainted Lazarus from the tomb, and command- 
ing the winds and waves to be still, in proof of his omnipotence, and his consequent 
power to command homage and acknowledgment, even from the shattered intellect 
of the maniac. We maintained these cures of the daimoniacs to be rightly selected 
as triumphant evidence of the power and mission of Him, who came to destroy the 
works of the devil. We placed them inthe same category as the cure of the 
paralytic, the cleansing of the lepers, the raising of the dead, the pardon and resto- 
ration of the penitent sinner; as exertions of a divine power, manifestly above 
nature, which rebuked Satan, and drave him out of his usurped dominion over 
man. In all this there is surely no attempt to deny or explain away the miracles 
of our Divine Redeemer. The one sole point which, either in the former or the 
present portion of the paper we have suggested as debatable, was this, whether 
the daimons or pneumata expelled, were really and objectively [and not merely sub- 
jectively in the minds of the patients and spectators, | Satanic spirits ; or whether 
they ought not rather to be regarded as peculiar forms of physical disease, which, 
owing to the convulsive action, mental derangement, and temporary loss of proper 
consciousness which attended them, had assumed, in the popular superstition of the 
later Jews, this supernatural character ; as among the Greeks and Romans they 
were regarded as the visitations of Apollo and Dindymene. And this view of the 
question we considered not only as strongly pressed upon our examination by the 
system of possession and exorcism which we encounter in Hindoo life, and the ideas 
which we find stereotyped in the Hindoo languages, classic as well as vernacular ; 
but perfectly warranted, and almost forced upon our acceptance by the peculiar 
phraseology of the New Testament itself, as already pointed out. We have pre- 
sented this, not as the sole, but as one of the views which may be taken of these 
daimoniacal affections by believers; as one which has already been openly adopted 
by several Christian commentators in regard to some, at least, of these cases, and 
is very widely diffused among medical men; and one which our daily increasing 
acquaintance with the facts of Eastern life, and the language and ideas of Eastern 
nations, is likely to force still further upon our attention, however unwilling. And 
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this view, the consideration of which is thus, at no distant day, inevitable, we 
have presented, for the first time, we believe, fully developed, and developed from a 
Christian point of view, fully harmonised with the most entire and undoubting belief 
in our Lord’s divinity, and with every difficulty of language or of fact considered 
and removed; thus rescuing this view of the question from the arsenal of infidelity, 
which it has hitherto contributed secretly to strengthen. This harmony we have 
based upon two principles, ever necessary to maintain; the distinction between 
that knowledge which is given to purify the heart of man, and to direct him 
in his moral and religious conduct, and that which is merely calculated to 
inform his intellect; and the economy of instruction, observed in the Scriptures 
and in our Lord’s own teaching, in other words, its adaptation to the ideas, the 
culture, and the capacity of those to whom the instruction is addressed. Our Lord 
himself has taught us, that, even in moral instruction, there is such an economy ; 
that even in the law, which he came not to destroy but to fulfil and perfect ; that 
even in that Scripture, which cannot be broken, there are precepts, intrinsically 
short of, nay opposed to, moral justice and perfection, as He came to reveal them ; 
precepts avowedly given, because the Jews were incapable of receiving better ; 
** Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put away your 
wives; but from the beginning it was not so” (Matt. xix. 8). Thus there was a 
sufferance of moral imperfection and wrong, of that which the Redeemer pro- 
nounces, in the very next verse, to constitute adultery, because the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the Jews was unsuited to a more perfect dispensation. And if 
this adaptation to the capacity of his people, this condescending regard to their 
weakness, and unwillingness to break too rudely and suddenly through ideas, which 
were the result of their social condition, characterise the teaching of Divine Wisdom 
in the moral education of the human race, how much more so in regard to matters 
of natural or speculative truth, of medical and psychological inquiry? Our Lord 
expressly tells his disciples, ‘1 have yet many things to say unto you, but ye can- 
not bear them now” (John, xvi. 12). Thus also St. Paul, ‘I have fed you with milk 
and not meat, for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able” 
(1 Cor. iii. 2). And to him who does not see throughout the whole Scripture, and 
will not admit as necessary elements for understanding and interpreting it, these 
two great principles, the sacred volume will present difficulties far more insuperable 
than any which their concession, or the theory which we have based upon them, 
would involve. We humbly conceive, that in endeavouring to illustrate this difficult 
and obscure subject, from analogies of fact and language, never before made avail- 
able, and hitherto accessible to few, and to reconcile with Christian belief that view 
of it, which so many considerations seem to suggest, but which hitherto might seem 
at variance with faith, we have done a service to the cause of Christian truth. To 
harmonise faith in those great divine truths, which must ever be held unchanged 
and unchangeable, with the advances which knowledge is daily making in the realms 
of nature, of history, and of science, is a task, the performance of which is indispen- 
sable in the Church. For, unless faith ever permanent, and science ever advancing, 
ever widening its intellectual views, and changing its intellectual formulas, be con- 
tinually brought into concord, absolute infidelity must ere long be the result. Who, 
let us ask, best serves the cause of religion—the ecclesiastical authority, who issues 
a decree against the motion of the earth, ‘‘ decretum summi Pontificis contra motum 
terre,” as a Jesuit mathematician significantly terms it, or the commentator who 
humbly confesses the fact which he finds written in one revelation, the heavens 
which declare the glory of God, and the firmament which sheweth his handiwork ; 
and endeavours, with earnestness and reverence, to reconcile it with the forms of 
expression employed in another revelation of a different character, and having a 
different object,—the law of the Lord which is perfect, converting the soul; the tes- 
timony which is sure, making wise the simple: the statutes which are right, re- 
joicing the heart; the commandment which is pure, enlightening the eyes? The 
same holds good in regard to the discoveries in geological science; to unforeseen 
but well-established results of historic research; and to these daimoniac cases, 
which, always a difficulty, our recent advances in ethnographical knowledge begin 
to place in quite a new light. And if any one should object, “ But why moot unhe: 
cessarily this difficult question,” our answer is, that we have not done so unnecessa- 
rily. Our readers should remember that translations of the Gospels are now widely 
diffused, and frequently discussed, through that land where the dual system of de- 
moniac and divine possession obtains, where men or women possessed with daimons, 
or with divinities, damsels with spirits of divination, and vagabond exorcists or 
“ perambulators” [ wsgisexqusvos], like the Sons of Sceva, abound; that the pheno- 
mena thus regarded by the common people, and even by the higher classes, who 
have not come into much contact with Europeans, are, when encountered by our 
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medical practitioners there, looked upon and treated simply as cases of physical 
disease, madness, or epilepsy, or nervous affections, or the result of obstructed 
functions ; and many of the Hindoos themselves who attend our medical schools, 
or whom an English education has taught to think for themselves, are beginning to 
take the same purely medical view of them. It is difficult, perhaps, for one who 
has not himself come into contact with it, to realise the extent of the difficulty which 
the evangelical demoniac narratives, as commonly and literally understood, present 
to the Hindoo mind. Thus literally understood, they are to the orthodox Hindoo, 
who believes in bis own dual system of possession, only a confirmation of his own 
creed ; they strengthen his belief in the daimons and the divinities, and the exorcists 
of his own land; and to him, therefore, our Lord is only one of many divine men. 
The educated Hindoo, on the contrary, who sees these cases treated in our hospitals 
as disease, not by thaumaturgists or clergymen, but by surgeons and apothecaries, 
draws from thence an argument against our Lord’s divinity, and against the inspi- 
ration of the New Testament. We believe that in the two principles we have laid 
down is to be found the best, if not the only, answer to such objections. The very 
paper now concluded owes its origin to the remarks made to us upon the case of the 
Gadarene daimoniac, by a well-educated Hindoo gentleman, who was familiar with 
the demoniac system prevalent among his own people, on returning to us a copy of 
Warner’s Diatessaron. He and many of his friends are, we know, readers of this 
magazine; and we trust, that in the very views which have elicited the hasty cen- 
sure of our fellow countryman and co-religionist, our Hindoo readers will discover 
some of their greatest difficulties removed, and find our Lord’s divinity and wisdom 
vindicated in perfect harmony with the facts and the ideas, in the midst of which 
they are themselves living. We must here, however, repeat emphatically, what we 
have before said, that we have presented the physical theory of possession as one 
side of the question only ; as one meriting great consideration, and fully reconcile- 
able with Christian faith ; but not as excluding the spiritual view. Between these 
two views we leave every one to select that which best consorts with his own con- 
victions and mode of thinking. But this we consider as undeniable, that what- 
ever view be taken of the Jewish, must be taken also of the Hindoo daimoniac 
cases, and of the analogous phenomena, lunacy, epilepsy, chorea, hysteria, &c., 
among ourselves. These may be all, as Schlegel seems to hint, the result of demo- 
niac action. Such a view would be more consistent and harmonious, and one we 
could far more readily embrace, than that which characterises the same class of 
facts, as spiritual in one country and epoch, and physical in another. In conelu- 
sion, as the investigation of truth, and not the triumph of particular opinions is 
our object, we cheerfully commit our ideas to a candid examination, and the test of 
time; well assured, that, if founded on truth, they will ultimately prevail; con- 
tented, that, if erroneous, they should encounter that failure, which is the due meed 
of error. | 
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CONTEMPORARY WRITERS—MR. THACKERAY.* 


We have long marked the literary 
career of Mr. Thackeray with great 
interest, for a variety of reasons, of 
which, perhaps the foremost, was that 
we descried in him, through the haze 
of some imperfections, the shining 
sparkle of qualities of a very high or- 
der—qualities which, we think, have 
at length been fairly recognised by the 
public. That most attractive in our 
eyes was the honesty of purpose—the 
vigorous, healthy tone of thought with 
reference to the various abuses of so- 
ciety, which, quite apart from the 
wonderful power he possesses of dis- 
criminating character, his keen and 
exquisite perception of the foibles of 
human nature, and the charming 
po of his style, were quite suf- 
cient to give him a high place in the 
first rank of the writers of the day. 
Long before we were aware of the 
connexion— now, we believe openly 
avowed— which Mr. Thackeray has 
with that weekly publication, whose 
admirable drollery, well-sustained wit, 
and inimitable caricatures, have long 
afforded delight to all classes of the pub- 
lic within these isles, we observed in its 
pages the traces of a higher cast of intel- 
lect, and a loftier tone of thought, than 
any which belonged to the mere throng 
of ephemeral writers which this age of 
adventurers had ever produced. Who 
is there among us that has not recog- 
nised, for example, in the “ Snob 
Papers,” which have since been col- 
lected and published, with their au- 
thor’s name, many instances of that 
peculiar species of power to which we 
allude? We do not think the master 
spirit of the age has ever displayed a 
more profound and intimate knowledge 
of human nature than is to be found 
in those incomparable productions. 
The portraits there presented to our 
notice are possibly somewhat over- 
drawn, and are seasoned with that 
amount of exaggeration which, it may 
be, was essential, in order to attract 
the attention of superficial readers ; 
but a mirror is held up to nature, of 


extraordinary clearness, and the most 
minute traits of the human heart are 
exposed to view with a microscopic 
power which is truly wonderful. A 
lady of our acquaintance, so amiable, 
so accomplished, and so entirely tho- 
roughbred, as to place her above the 
reach of even the suspicion of this 
prevailing vice, after reading the book 
in question, confessed to us, in confi- 
dence, that she feared she was not en- 
tirely free from some of the foibles 
which its pages delineate. We differ- 
ed from her in opinion, and do so still ; 
but we cannot help thinking that these 
masterly sketches have demonstrated 
the fact, that there are, indeed, few of 
us who are exempt from that infirmity 
which it is their purpose to correct. 
May the effect of these gentle castiga- 
tions be as permanent as it is salutary ; 
and may we learn to look in upon our 
own hearts, and pluck up by the roots 
those small weeds, of whose existence 
we were, perhaps, previously uncon- 
scious! But toreturn. We became 
aware, from these and other similar pa- 
pers, appearing at intervals in the pages 
of our esteemed cotemporary, Mr. 
Punch, that there was one, at least, be- 
hind the scenes, of whom we should 
some day or other hear more ; and the 
work whose title stands at the head of 
this paper, beyond all question, estab- 
lishes the reputation of Mr. Thackeray 
as a writer of fiction, upon a basis far 
toosecure to be ever hereafter disturbed 
by the fickle breath of popular applause. 
In * Vanity Fair” he has given to the 
world a work which will endure as 
long as the joys and sorrows, the pas- 
sions and the emotions, of the hu- 
man heart, have power to charm the 
minds of men. We feel cordial plea- 
sure in making this avowal, uninflu- 
enced by fear, favour, or affection— 
a pleasure the more cordial, from the 
circumstance of our having, upon a 
former occasion, in noticing another 
work, administered to Mr. Thackeray, 
“a punch on the head,” which we are 
of opinion he then most richly de- 
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served. But as we have never since 
observed any disposition upon his part 
to renew the offence, we do hereby 
forgive him, for the sake of the many 
bright and pleasant images which he has 
called intolife—for the sake of old Dob- 
bin of Ours, the major, soloving, sotrue, 
so constant, and so good—for the sake 
of that wonderful Mr. Joseph, the fat 
collector of Boogley Wallah—of Os- 
borne, the vulgar old city snob—of 
dear Peggy O'Dowd, glancing with 
wistful eye at the major’s nightcap 
lying on the connubial pillow, the 
wearer thereof being in the thick of 
the fight at Waterloo—for the sake of 
jolly old Rawdon Crawley, polishing 
up his pistols, same with which he shot 
Captain Marker, for the purpose of 
putting a bullet into the bald-head- 
ed and profligate Lord Steyne, and 
giving to his friend his gold sleeve- 
buttons, all the poor fellow had, to be 
presented, in case of accidents, to that 
regular trump, the youthful Rawdon, 
upon whose conduct, in regard of sit- 
ting the kicker in the riding-school, 
the father, in that hour of difficulty 
and danger, dwelt with such fond re- 
collection—for the sake of the artful, 
green-eyed Rebecca, and the amiable, 
kind-hearted Amelia. And here, as 
we stand upon the stage occupied by 
the fine creations of his genius, deriv- 
ing instruction from some, and amuse- 
ment from all, we extend to him the 
inky hand of fellowship, and thank 
him heartily for the many pleasant 
hours the pages of “ Vanity Fair” have, 
in common with all his readers, afford- 
ed to us. This work professes to be a 
novel without a hero, although so 
many of them rise before us that we 
are in some difficulty which, in the 
first instance, to subject to our critical 
ken. It is not a love story, properly 
so called; in which opinion, we may 
remark, en passant, we widely differ 
from a distinguished literary contem- 
porary. We cannot discover any suf- 
ficient reason why it should be called 
so; for, save in the tender passages 
between George and Amelia, and in 
the carefully-concealed _ self-devo- 
tion of Captain William Dobbin to 
this lady, we have almost nothing of 
“la grande passion;” and, we must 
confess, we are rather glad of it. We 
are tired of love—not in the abstract, 
but in novels. At this advanced age 
of the world, few people are silly 
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enough to fall in love; if they do, 
they get laughed at for their pains, 
and there’s an end of it; and what 
does not exist in the world should not 
exist in books; and, therefore, Mr. 
Thackeray, we presume in order to suit 
the spirit of the age, has very wisely in- 
fused as little as possible of this sen- 
timent into his book. Works of fiction 
now begin where formerly they used 
to end. The doubts, the fears, the 
struggles, and the triumphs of love, 
were formerly the subjects chosen for 
a display of the artist's skill—a happy 
marriage, and then the curtain fell. Now 
itis the fashion—one, probably, derived 
from the German and Swedish school 
of writers—to begin where the curtain 
used to fall; and to present to us, in 
animated colours, the disagreements, 
the petty incidents, and other details of 
the connubial state, with such excruci- 
ating accuracy, that we are inclined to 
think he must be either a very cou- 
rageous, or a very reckless individual, 
who allows himself to be entangled in 
the fatal noose. ‘ Caveat emptor,” 
he is, at all events, a purchaser with 
notice, and must take the conse- 
quences of his rashness. We think 
this class of writers err in the opposite 
extreme, and fall rather too much into 
the vice of petty detail. Mr. Thackeray, 
in following the plan has, however, 
avoided the vice. And the shifts, con- 
trivances, and perplexities of his artful 
heroine—the immense difficulties which 
must be encountered by those who will 
keep a horse and carriage in May Fair, 
upon nothing a-year, has rather a 
stronger attraction for us, than the 
dull details of German domestic eco- 
nomy, or the internal arrangement of 
some Swedish judge's thrifty establish- 
ment. But ere we proceed to the in- 
cidents of the story, let us cast a rapid 
glance at the position occupied by its 
author, whom many circumstances 
have combined to lift into notice. 

The reading public, before the time 
of Mr. Dickens, were a lord-loving 
class ; nothing wouldgo down with them 
but the tale of fashionable life. The ‘in- 
terior of the perfumed chambers of the 
great” possessed an attraction for vul- 
gar eyes, of the highest interest : hence 
the shelves of our circulating-libraries 
were crowded with a collection of the 
most miserable and flimsy trash, con- 
taining histories of the intrigues of the 
used-up votaries of fashion. No no- 
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vel would go down unless the hero or 
heroine had a handle to their name; 
and to so great an extent did this cu- 
rious mania once prevail, that some 
traces of it may be observed even at 
the present day. Let us instance 
the novels of that clever writer, 
Mr. D'Israeli, no one of which he 
he seems to consider complete without 
the presence of a duke, and one or two 
viscounts. We adduce this as a re- 
markable illustration of the vast ex- 
tent to which this morbid craving af- 
ter the details of fashionable life per. 
vaded the world of novel-readers ; for 
when the wielder of so clever and ac- 
complished a pen as Mr. D'Israeli’s 
was not exempt from the foible of the 
day, how was it to be expected that 
minor stars should not share in the 
common weakness? Such was the 
state of things when, in the literary 
horizon, arose the star of Dickens, 
and great was the amaze of our bre- 
thren of the ungentle art; a distin- 
guished contemporary critic, if we 
recollect aright, foretelling, with much 
solemnity, that he would go up like a 
rocket, and come down like the stick, 
thus affording another remarkable il- 
lustration of how extremely fallacious 
are some of these literary predictions. 
The career of this writer has been 
bright, brilliant, and beautiful, and 
seems likely to continue to its close 
with undiminished lustre—(but of this, 
more anon). He opened up ancient 
wells of fresh and living beauty in the 
homely walks of every-day life; and 
Mr. Thackeray has, in availing him- 
self of the bent thus imparted to the 
public mind, so far followed his ex- 
ample. 

r. Thackeray, we think, obtains 
his hold over men’s minds by present- 
ing, with a few graphic touches, fea- 
tures with which we were long fami- 
liar, but which we had never thought 
before of observing, and feelings which 
seemed hidden almost from ourselves. 
He holds, as it were; “a mirror up to 
nature,” and exhibits the imperfect man, 
with all the weaknesses and foibles of 
his heart, with an artistic power and 
skill, the rare excellence of which those 
only who by experience know the dif- 
ficulty can properly appreciate. He 
is also a very wonderful scene-painter. 
He can seize upon the principal fea- 
tures of a place, and lay them before 
his readers with such extraordinary 
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power, that they can scarcely fail to 
think they must often have witnessed 
it before. We recollect a description 
in one of those papers in Punch, to 
which we have just alluded, of the 
dilapidated and melancholy mansion of 
an absentee nobleman, drawn with 
such perfect skill and cunning, that it 
would be difficult, in the whole com- 
pass of English literature, to produce 
anything better. There are some fine 
lines upon a somewhat similar subject 
in the poems of Barry Cornwall, which 
we must trust to our memory to quote. 
They are, we think, as follows :— 


“ The weed mourns on the castle wall, 
The grass lies on the chamber floor, 
And on the hearth, and in the hall, 
Where the merry music danced of yore ; 
And the blood-red wine no longer 
Runs (how it used to run !); 
And the shadows within frown stronger— 
Look black on the midnight sun. 
The gardens feed no fruit nor flowers, 
But childless seem, and in decay ; 
The traitor clock forsakes the hours, 
And points to times—oh ! far away. 


The lord of all that lone domain, 
An undeserving master, flies, 
And leaves a home where he might reign, 
For alien hearts and stranger eyes. 
And the peasant disdains the story 
He loved to recount of yore— 
And the name that was once a glory, 
Is heard in the land no more.” 


We cannot accord to Mr. Thack- 
eray higher praise than in saying, that 
his prose description of the house of 
the absentee, in our opinion, fully 
equals these beautiful lines. 

“Vanity Fair” proposes to be pen- 
and-pencil sketches of English society ; 
and we think the taste of the public 
mindis altogether in favour of sketches, 
properly so called. The work before us 
consists of a series of very brilliant ones 
—with a description of the effect which 
the combinations of fate or fortune pro- 
duces upon each of the dramatis persone, 
rather than any deep analysis of the pas- 
sions or feelings of the human heart. 
Many extraneous circumstances have 
possiblycombined to lead Mr. Thackeray 
into this peculiar style of writing, in 
which he has certainly attained a rare 
excellence. The foibles and the weak- 
nesses of mankind, rather than their 
deeper vices or virtues, are the sub- 
jects of the story, the scene of which 
is laid during the regency of George 
the Fourth. And here we may as 
well notice a blunder into which the 
Edinburgh Review has fallen, in allud- 
ing to the costume then the fashion, 
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and that in which it has pleased Mr. 
Thackeray, in the illustrations, to re- 
present his heroes and heroines. ‘“ It 
was at the time,” saith the reviewer, 
““when top-coats and hessians were 
the common wear, black neckcloths 
were confined to the military, and tight 
integuments for the nether man were 
held to be indispensable, so much so, 
indeed, that when some rash innova- 
tors attempted to introduce trowsers 
at Almacks’, the indignant patronesses 
instantly posted up a notification, that 
in * future no gentleman would on any 
account be admittedwithout breeches.’” 
Thereviewer then proceeds to add that, 
curiously enough, this fact has been for- 
gotten—in the woodcuts, the dramatis 
persone being represented in trowsers. 
Let us turn to what Mr. Thackeray 
says upon the subject. ‘ It was,” he 
states, “ my intention, faithful tohistory, 
to depict all the characters of this tale 
in their proper costumes, as they were 
then at the commencement of the cen- 
tury ; but when I remember the ap- 
pearance of people in those days, I 
have not the heart to disfigure my he- 
roes and heroines by costumes so hi- 
deous, and have, on the contrary, en- 
gaged a model of rank drawn accord- 
ing to the present fashion.” Were it 
the custom to review a reviewer, it 
might not be out of place to hint quiet- 
ly that it would have been as well if 
our brother of the craft had, before 
he reviewed the book, adopted the pre- 
liminary caution of reading it. 

But let us, without further preface, 
proceed to the consideration of the 
story. Itseems to us beyond all ques- 
tion, that “ Vanity Fair” has been writ- 
ten month by month, as occasion requir- 
ed, or as the printers called for it, for 
the pages abound with minute deviations 
from the original conceptions of the 
author. Thus the author occasionally 
sketches a character, and losing sight, 
as the story progresses, of the outline 
which he had originally drawn, throws 
in other ingredients which have the ef- 
fect of materially altering the character 
he intended to paint. Several instances 
of this occur ; but let the portrait of 
Rawdon Crawley serve as a specimen 
of what we mean. He sets out with 
describing this gambling, racing, tan- 
dem-driving guardsman—this heavy 
dragoon “ with small brains and strong 
desires” —to be about as thorough and 
worthless a profligate as it is possible 
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to conceive. He tells us of his fleec- 
ing greenhorns at play, swindling 
tradesmen, and committing all the 
vices common to such distinguished 
members of society. He says that the 
only honest act in his very wicked and 
depraved life, was his marriage with 
the little governess—he makes him 
not only connive at her flirtation with 
the superannuated General Tufto, but 
actually shows him on the general's 
staff, and living in his quarters ; and 
then, utterly oblivious of the character 
he had intended to draw, towards the 
conclusion he develops in him some of 
the finest and most beautiful qualities 
in our nature—such as his affection 
for the child, and his lofty and soldier- 
like bearing in regard of the amorous 
advances to the green-eyed Rebecca 
of the profligate peer. These faults, 
incidental to the serial mode of writ- 
ing, are, however, after all, but trivial ; 
and, upon the whole, we have seldom 
read a story which has given us greater 
pleasure than “ Vanity Fair.” Our 
interest has never for a moment been 
allowed to flag; and although there 
occasionally occur some pages of * fill- 
ing-up,” which are in nowise neces- 
sary to the progress of the tale, 
they but serve as settings for the 
brighter and more sparkling gems with 
which it abounds. In point of style 
Mr. Thackeray is behind none of 
his contemporaries. There is nei- 
ther affectation nor mannerism to be 
found in his pages ; and as a writer of 
the pure, good, honest Saxon school, 
he is, beyond all question, unrivalled ; 
he is vigorous, and at the same 
time agreeable—commonly terse, and 
always humorous; but there is no 
straining after effect, no attempt at 
fine writing. The details of his story 
are woven together with careless ease, 
and the incidents narrated in the most 
off-hand and pleasant manner possi- 
ble. 

The great characteristic of Mr. 
Thackeray’s style is the species of 
quaint and quiet humour with which, 
by one little touch, he opens the se- 
cret doors of the heart. His personages 
are so real, and described with so 
much graphic power, that our in- 
terest is strongly excited, and never 
allowed to drop. We used actually 
to long for the appearance of each 
successive number, with an ardour 
only to be equalled by that excited by 
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his great contemporary, Dickens; and 
upon looking over “ Vanity Fair,” 
now that its numbers have been col- 
lected, we are in nowise surprised at 
the pleasure we then felt ; for, to the 
true lover of fiction, there has scarcely 
ever been served up a dish of more 
exquisitely-seasoned food. 

The knowledge which the author of 
* Vanity Fair” seems to possess of the 
fair sex is tolerably extensive ; but it is 
a species of knowledge which in our opi- 
nion rather goes to prove that it is with 
the less amiable portion of it he has, for 
the most part, associated ; he has cer- 
tainly more power in delineating the 
foibles and the weaknesses of woman's 
heart, than in displaying the attractive 
charms of her better nature. Lady 
Jane is amiable, so is the poor little 
Amelia; but they are only milk-and- 
water heroines after all: there is no- 
thing noble about them—there is no- 
thing of the generosity and self-devo- 
tion so inherent in the nature of a true 
woman. 

We have, in consequence of our 
pages being recently occupied by more 
pressing matter, been anticipated in 
our notice of “ Vanity Fair,” by so 
many of our contemporaries, that any 
analysis of the plot, or any details of 
the incidents of the story, would now 
be quite superfluous. We must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with pointing 
out what we consider the peculiar ex- 
cellencies of the book; and assuming 
that our readers are already familiar 
with the story, select a few extracts 
which illustrate our remarks, without 
attempting to connect them by any 
thread ofnarration. And first we think 
in order, in regard of merit, comes the 
portrait of the heavy dragoon, which is 
delineated with wonderful power and 
accuracy, notwithstanding the slight 
inconsistency to which we have already 
adverted. He was, we are told, a 
very large young dandy, of “ dread- 
ful reputation’’ among the fair sex, 
with enormous whiskers and prodi- 
gious debts; jovial, reckless, and 
good-natured ; a bold rider and des- 
perate gambler with every vice (ac- 
cording to the opinion of the Rev. 
Butt Crawley) under the sun; he 
has shot Captain Firmbrace in a 
duel ; robbed young Lord Dovedale at 
the Cocoa Tree ;” and crossed the 
fight between Bill Soames and the 
Cheshire Trump, Greville—(in the re- 
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verend gentlemen’s eyes his greatest en- 
ormity, that worthy parson having lost 
thereby forty pounds) ; with not an idea 
in the world beyond his horses and his 
regiment; so delightfully wicked that he 
is his aunt's darling; without a shilling 
in the world; who walks by starlight 
with the little Rebecca, looking into her 
green eyes, twirling his moustaches, and 
puffing his cigar into ablaze which glows 
redinthedark ; making love by swearing 
the said Rebecca was a neat little filly ; 
eventually becoming the victim of her 
powers of fascination ; entering into the 
holy bonds of matrimony; leaving off 
gaming and racing ; becoming utterly 
love-stricken and submissive; forsak- 
ing all his former vicious habits and 
haunts ; judiciously economising on 
“his large capital of debts” and the 
proceeds of the sale of his commission ; 
then revelling in all the glory of petit 
soupers, in his mansion in May Fair ; 
now sojourning in the spunging-house 
of Mr. Moses, in Chancery-lane ; 
walking out with his son, the youthful 
Rawdon, introducing him with pride to 
the soldiers of his company, at Knights- 
bridge ; behold him at last metamor- 
phosed into a submissive, middle-aged, 
and rather corpulent gentleman, carry- 
ing up his wife’s cup of chocolate to 
her dressing-room, or performing a 
duet on his shaggy head with a pair of 
brushes, casting the while admiring 
glances, from under his long hair, at 
the green-eyed mistress of his affec- 
tions ; glad to be employed about any 
little errand, brave as a lion, much in 
love, and dreadfully in debt, the por- 
trait of the genus to which the dra- 
goon belongs, is as perfect as any- 
thing of the kind we have ever seen. 
To his many imperfections we are 
inclined to extend forgiveness, for 
the sake of his good nature, and the 
pluck he exhibited in regard of the 
Lord Steyne. TThesketch of this col- 
lision, with the circumstances which 
led to it, and the results which fol- 
lowed, is perhaps among the very best 
parts of “ Vanity Fair.” We would 
have great pleasure in extracting it 
for the amusement of our readers, did 
our space admit. 

If “ Vanity Fair” bea novel without 
a hero, it most assuredly is not with- 
out a heroine. Her character is well 
worthy an attentive study. It is an 
accurate portrait of a clever adven- 
turess, thoroughly devoid of any prin- 
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ciple, and, in our opinion, not in the 
least overdrawn. ‘The daughter of a 
clever, drunken, careless, profligate 
artist, slight in person, pale in fea- 
tures, with an intellectual head and 
attractive eyes, brought up in the so- 
ciety of his reckless and dissipated 
companions—familiar, from her child- 
hood, with every variety of difficulty 
and embarrassment, as well as the shifts 
and contrivances by which they might 
be evaded—having considerable expe- 
rience in duns, and an eye not inapt 
for the recognition of a bailiff, Miss 
Sharp proves an admirable helpmate 
for the heavy dragoon, with whose 
creditors she effects a compromise 
—whose future fortunes she directs 
with an able and experienced hand. 
She is also a clever intriguante, ex- 
tracting, with admirable skill, from 
the elderly gentlemen, with whom 
she carries on flirtations, a preca- 
rious means of livelihood; ‘“ do- 
ing” tradesmen; getting something 
out of every person with whom she 
comes into contact ; setting up a man- 
sion in the most fashionable part of 
London, and teaching the world how 
to live upon nothing a-year; obtain- 
ing, in despite of the formidable diffi- 
culties of low birth and want of money, 
ingress into the most fashionable of 
London society ; snubbing countesses, 
receiving dukes and personages of 
royal lineage at her petits soupers— 
the portrait of Rebecca is, indeed, 
drawn with a piquancy and power 
quite charming and irresistible. Miss 
Crawley’s arrival in town, and Raw- 
don’s courtship, are also admirably 
told :— 


** About this time there drove up to 
an exceedingly snug and well-appointed 
house in Park-lane, a travelling chariot 
with a lozenge on the panels, a discon- 
tented female, in a green veil and crimp- 
ed curls, on the rumble, and a large and 
confidential man on the box. It was 
the equipage of our friend Miss Crawley, 
returning from Hants. The windows 
of the carriage were shut; the fat spa- 
niel, whose head and tongue ordinarily 
lolled out of one of them, reposed on the 
lap of the discontented female. When 
the vehicle stopped, a large round bun- 
dle of shawls was taken out of the car- 
riage, by the aid of various domestics 
and a young lady who accompanied the 
heap of cloaks. That bundle contained 
Miss Crawley, who was conveyed up- 
stairs forthwith, and put into a bed and 
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chamber, warmed properly as for the 
reception of an invalid. Messengers 
went off for her physician and medical 
man. They came, consulted, prescribed, 
vanished. The young companion of 
Miss Crawley, at the conclusion of their 
interview, came in to receive their in- 
structions, and administered those anti- 
phlogistic medicines which the eminent 
men ordered. 

**Captain Crawley, of the Life Guards, 
rode up from Knightsbridge Barracks 
the next day; his black charger pawed 
the straw before his invalid aunt’s door. 
He was most affectionate in his inqui- 
ries regarding that amiable relative. 
There seemed to be much source of ap- 
prehension. He found Miss Crawley’s 
maid (the discontented female) unusu- 
ally sulky and despondent; he found 
Miss Briggs, her dame de compagnie, 
in tears, alone in the drawing-room. 
She had hastened home, hearing of her 
beloved friend’s illness; she wished to 
fly to her couch—that couch which she, 
Briggs, had so often smoothed in the 
hour of sickness. She was denied ad- 
mission to Miss Crawley’s apartment ; 
a stranger was administering her medi- 
cines—a stranger from the country—an 
odious Miss Tears choked the 
utterance of the dame de compagnie, and 
she buried her crushed affections and 
her poor old red nose in her pocket- 
handkerchief. 

**Rawdon Crawley sent up his name 
by the sulky femme de chambre, and 
Miss Crawley’s new companion, com- 
ing tripping down from the sick room, 
put a little hand into his as he stepped 
forward eagerly to meet her, gave a 
glance of great scorn at the bewildered 
Briggs, and beckoning the youngGuards- 
man out of the back drawing-room, led 
him down stairs into that now desolate 
dining-parlour where so many a good 
dinner had been celebrated.” 


It isin touches such as these that 
Mr. Thackeray is so inimitable. No- 
thing could be better than the des- 
cription above quoted, as well as 
the exit of the gallant Captain Craw- 
ley, who emerges, curling his mous- 
taches, and having mounted the black 
charger which stands before the 
door, pawing among the straw, to the 
great admiration of a crowd of little 
boys collected in the street, casts a ra- 
pid glance in passing all the drawing- 
room windows, making his horse curvet 
and caper, doubtless to the exceeding 
admiration of the lady who might 
have been seen for an iustant at the 
window, ere she departed up stairs to 
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resume her disinterested duties of be- 
nevolence. Then, when the young 
person sits down with Miss Briggs, the 
poor “dame de compagnie,” to supper, 
Briggs becomes so choked with emo- 
tion, that she cannot eat a morsel; 
“the young person carved a fow] with 
so much delicacy, and asked so dis- 
tinctly for egg-sauce, that poor Briggs, 
before whom that delicious condiment 

was placed, started, made a great clat- 
tering with the ladle, and once more 
fell back in the most gushing, hysteri- 
cal state.” “ Had you not be tter give 
Miss Briggs a glass of wine ?” said the 
person to Mr. Bowls, the large, confi- 
dential man; he didso. Briggs seized 
it mechanically, gasped it down con- 
vulsively, moaned a little, and began to 
play with the chicken upon her plate. 
“IT think we shall be able to help each 
other,” said the person, with great 
suavity, “and shall have no need of 
Mr. Bowls’ kind services. Mr. Bowls, 
if you please, we will ring when we 
want you.” He went down the stairs, 
where, by the way, he vented the most 
horrid curses upon the unoffending 
footman, his subordinate.” There is 
more real knowledge of human nature 
displayed in slight touches, like these, 
than in whole scores of the productions 
of such manufacturers as Mr. James, 
or many others of the authors most 
popular among the circulating-library 
class of readers of the day. The cha- 
racter of the vain, worldly, stout, el- 
derly gentlewoman, Miss Crawley, is, 
upon the whole, as exquisitely deline- 
ated as anything we have ever seen in 
the annals of fiction. We think her 
portrait is possibly even better drawn 
than that of Rebecca. Her illness is so 
well described, that we incline to think 
Mr. Thackeray must, at some former 
period, have nurse-tended some similar 
corpulent gentlewoman himself. One 
touch of his art, with reference to this 
passage in the life of Miss Crawley, 
where he describes the sedulous and 
careful attendance of Miss Sharp upon 
the invalid, and her indomitable endu- 
rance of the tedium of the sick cham- 
ber :— 


** Sharp watched this graceless bed- 
side with indomitable patience. Nothing 
escaped her; and, like a prudent steward, 
she found a use for everything. During 
the illness she never was out of t mper, 
always alert. She sk ‘pt light, having a 
perfectly clear conscience, and ¢ cok l 
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take that refreshment at almost any mi- 
nute’s warning, and so you saw few 
traces of fatigue in her appearance. 
Her face might be a trifle paler, and the 
circles round her eyes a little blacker 
than usual; but whenever she came out 
from the sick room, she was always smil- 
ing, fresh, and neat, and looked as trim 
in her little dressing-gown and cap, as 
in her smartest evening suit. . . . 

* She never toid until long afte wards 
how painful that duty was ; how peevish 
a patient was the jovial old lady—how 
angry—how sleepless—in what horrors 
of death—during what long nights she 
lay moaning, and in almost delirious 
agonies respecting that future world, 
which she quite ignored when she was 
in good health. Picture to yourself, oh, 
fair young reader! a worldly, selfish, 
rraceless, “the inkless, re sligionless old wo- 
man, writhing in pain and fear, and 
without her wig—picture her to your- 
self, and ere you be old, learn to love 
and pray !” 


We remember a sprightly young 
friend of ours narrating to us an inci- 
dent somewhat similar, which happen- 
ed to herself, in a house where we 
were both guests, which, whether from 
the piquancy of her description, or the 
ludicrous nature of the circumstance, 
made a deep impression upon our mind. 
There was a very fashionable and mag- 
nificently attired dame, with a benig- 

nant smile, which disclosed a row of 

beautiful teeth, also a visitor in the 
same house ; and she one night, being 
taken, as she imagined, dangerously 
ill, sent for our friend, in order to 
communicate her latest wishes. She 
was in bed, but could not be prevailed 
upon to uncover her head; and the 
sort of mumbling noise which she 
made under the clothes was neither 
very articulate nor intelligible. Vanity 
was her ru! ing passion, and she would 
rather have died in silence than let her 
face be seen; for, dear reader, the 
truth must be told—* her teeth were 
out!” 

Mr. George Osborne’s introduction 
to the aristocratic residence in Park- 
lane, is not one of the least amusing 
passages in the history of his life. 
Amelia Osborne has gone over to pay 
a visit to her friend, Miss Sharp ; and 
the old lady, Miss Crawley, is so cap- 
tivated by her artless and innocent 
beauty, that she insists upon having 
her invited as soon as she becomes con. 
valescent. Miss Sharp, with woman’s 
instinct (this conversation having pass- 
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ed in the presence of Captain Rawdon 
Crawley), at once informs her patron- 
ess that Amelia is engaged to be mar- 
ried to Lieut. Osborne ; and it being 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of the 
Life Guardsman, that this gentleman 
is the same who has displayed so much 
anxiety to be seen in the company of 
people of rank and fashion, as to have 
allowed him, Captain Crawley, to win 
some hundreds from him at billiards, 
instantly declares that he must be in- 
cluded in the invitation also, for the 
praiseworthy purpose of ascertaining 
whether he can play at picquet with 
the same facility of losing money. 
The invitation to Park-lane is de- 
spatched accordingly; and George 
goes in the great family coach of the 
Osbornes, from Russell-square, where 
the young ladies, his sisters, not profes- 
sing to care in the least whether they 
were invited or not, nevertheless look 
out for Sir Pitt Crawley’s name in the 
Baronetage, and learn off by heart 
every interesting particular which that 
book contained relative to the Crawley 
family, and their pedigree, the Binkies, 
and every other branch, lineal as well 
as collateral, of that illustrious tree. 
George Osborne, seeing the little go- 
verness, Miss Sharp, determines to be 
very condescending and kindindeed, un- 
der the circumstance of his resuming 
his acquaintance in so distinguished a 
house ; and he accordingly walks up 
to her with a very patronising, easy 
sort of swagger. But the interview 
is so felicitously told, that we must al- 
low the author to narrate it in his own 
words :— 


‘*He would even shake hands with 
her, as a friend of Amelia’s ; and say- 
ing, ‘ Ah, Miss Sharp! how-dy-doo ?” 
held out his left hand towards her, ex- 
pecting that she would be quite con- 
founded at the honour. 

‘** Miss Sharp put out her right fore- 
finger, and gave him a little nod, so cool 
and killing, that Rawdon Crawley, 
watching the operations from the other 
room, could hardly restrain his laughter 
as he saw the lieutenant’s entire discom- 
fiture; the start he gave, the pause, 
and the perfect clumsiness with which 
he at length condescended to take the 
finger which was offered for his em- 
brace— 

“«* «She'd beat the devil, by Jove!’ the 
captain said, in a rapture; and the 
lieutenant, by way of beginning the con- 
versation, agreeably asked Rebecca how 
she liked her new place. 
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‘* ¢ My place ?’ said Miss Sharp, cool- 
ly ; ‘how kind of you to remind me of 
it! It’s a tolerably good place: the 
wages are pretty good—not so good as 
Miss Wirt’s, I believe, with your sis- 
ters in Russell-square. How are those 
young ladies ?—not that I ought to 
ask.’ 

““*Why not?’ Mr. Osborne said, 
amazed. 

‘* * Why, they never condescended to 
speak to me, or to ask me into their 
house, whilst I was staying with Ame- 
lia ; but we poor governesses, you know, 
are used to slights of this sort.’ 

““*My dear Miss Sharp!’ Osborne 
ejaculated. 

**¢ At least in some families,’ Rebecca 
continued. ‘You can’t think what a 
difference there is though. We are not 
so wealthy in Hampshire as you lucky 
folks of the city. But then I am in a 
gentleman’s family—good old English 
stock. I suppose you know Sir Pitt’s 
father refused a peerage. And you see 
how I am treated. Iam pretty com- 
fortable. Indeed, it is pies a good 
place. But how very good of you to 
inquire !’ 

** Osborne was quite savage. The 
little governess patronised him and per- 
siffiéd him until this young British Lion 
felt quite uneasy; nor could he muster 
sufficient presence of mind to find a pre- 
text for backing out of this most delec- 
table conversation. 

“© *T thought you liked the city fami- 
lies pretty well,’ he said, haughtily. 

*** Last year you mean, when I was 
fresh from that horrid vulgar school ? 
Of course I did. Doesn’t every girl 
like to come home for the holidays ? 
And how was I to know any better? 
But oh, Mr. Osborne, what a difference 
eighteen months’ experience makes |— 
eighteen months spent, pardon me for 
saying so, with gentlemen. As for dear 
Amelia, she, I grant you, is a pearl, 
and would be charming anywhere. 
There now, I see you are beginning to 
be in a good humour; but ah, these 
queer, odd city people! And Mr. Jos 
—how is that wonderful Mr. Joseph ?’ 

**¢Tt seems to me you didn’t dislike 
that wonderful Mr. Joseph last year,’ 
Osborne said, kindly. 

‘**How severe of you! Well, entre 
nous, I didn’t break my heart about 
him ; yet if he had asked me to do what 
you mean by your looks (and very ex- 
pressive and kind they are, too), I 
wouldn’t have said no.’ 

«* Mr. Osborne gave a look, as much 
as to say, ‘Indeed, how very oblig- 
ing!’ 

«© What an honour to have had you 
for a brother-in-law, you are thinking ? 
To be sister-in-law to George Osborne, 
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Esquire, son of John Osborne, Esquire, 
son of—what was your grandpapa, Mr. 
Osborne? Well, don’t be angry. You 
can’t help your pedigree, and I quite 
agree with you that I would have mar- 
ried Mr. Joe Sedley: for could a poor, 
penniless girl do better? Now you know 
the whole secret. I’m frank and open; 
and, considering all things, it was very 
kind of you to allude to the circum- 
stance—very kind and polite. Amelia 
dear, Mr. Osborne and I were talking 
about your poor brother Joseph. How 
is he ?’” 


The chapter which contains the de- 
parture of the various dramatis per- 
sone from Brussels and the field of 
Waterloo, is not one of the least en- 
tertaining in the volume, displaying, 
as it unquestionably does, the author’s 
vast and varied knowledge of the human 
heart. But no incident which occurred 
there, when the great alarm sounded, 
is half so interesting to us as the de- 
scription of the method in which the 
witty Mrs. O’Dowd prepares her lord 
and master, the major, for the en- 
counter. Not having been invited 
to the Duchess of Richmond's ball, 
they had gone quietly to bed; the 
major expressing a wish that his 
lady should have his things ready for 
him, and that he should be wakened 
at half-past one. Mrs. O’Dowd, ar- 
rayed in curl-papers and a camisole, 
feeling that it was no part of her duty 
to sleep (“Time enough for that,” 
says the worthy lady, “ when Mick’s 
gone !”) proceeds to pack up the ma- 
jor’s valise, brush his cloak, cap, and 
other martial habiliments, stowing 
away refreshments in his pockets, 
among which she did not forget a 
flask of good Cognac, getting his 
breakfast ready for him, and then 
leaning out on the balcony to see the 
regiment pass by, the officers of which 
all saluted her, is as perfect a picture 
of a pattern-soldier’s wife as ever was 
drawn. And then when the music of 
the departing regiment had faded on 
her ear, Mrs. O'Dowd betakes herself 
to a huge volume of the sermons of 
her uncle the dean, to which it was 
her invariable custom to resort on 
Sundays, and other periods of a so- 
lemn or an exciting nature. But 
her eyes did not rest much upon the 
print—they turned often, with a sad- 
dened glance, to where poor Mick’s 
nightcap lay upon the deserted pil- 
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low. Let us contrast the demeanor 
of this worthy woman with that of the 
heavy dragoon’s cunning little wife— 
the parallel will be as amusing as it 
is instructive. ‘Look here,” said the 
good-natured dragoon, “at what is 
left you, in case of accidents. Here’s 
two hundred and thirty pounds, my 
winnings at play. I shall not take 
either of my own horses, but will ride 
the general's grey charger. If I drop, 
they will fetch you something. There's 
the dressing-case, that cost me two 
hundred—that is, I owe two for it; 
and the gold tops and bottles must be 
worth something—they can go up the 
spout with my pins, and rings, and 
watch and chain, and all the rest of 
the things.” And then he proceeds 
to jot down, with a pencil in his “ big 
school-boy hand,” all the various ar- 
ticles of his personal property, which 
might be disposed for the benefit of 
his widow—* My douable-barrel, by 
Manton, say forty guineas; my driving 
cloak, lined with sable fur, fifty pounds ; 
my duelling-pistols, in rosewood case, 
same which 1 shot Captain Marker, 
twenty pounds ; my regulation-saddle, 
holsters, and housings ; my laurie ditto, 
and so-forth.” The worthy captain 
then proceeds to dress himself in his 
oldest and shabbiest uniform, leaving 
his best in charge of his wife, whom 
he lifts up from the ground, holds in 
his arms, tight pressed against his 
strong-beating heart ; then,with purple 
face and dim eyes, he puts her down 
and departs, riding by the general’s 
side, and smoking his cigar in silence 
for several miles, until at last he left 
off twirling his moustache, and broke 
silence. But let us return to Rebecca. 
Having witnessed her lord’s depar- 
ture, she looks at herself in the mirror, 
deposits in a glass of fresh water a 
bouquet, presented to her at the ball 
of the night before, and goes com- 
fortably to bed ; whence, emerging at 
ten o'clock, and having partaken of 
coffee, she proceeds to review the in- 
ventory of her effects. There was 
her little mare, the general's gift; 
there were a whole array of watches, 
or, as Rawdon called them, “ tickers,” 
presented by various admirers ; there 
were cashmere shawls, and trinkets of 
various description, which, upon minute 
calculation, she thought conld not 
realize less than seven hundred pounds ; 
and then discovering, among the notes 
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in the dragoon’s pocket-book, a cheque 
for twenty poundson Osborne’s banker, 
she bethinks her of poor little Mrs. 
Osborne, and determines to pay her a 
visit, and get the cheque cashed. 

The parting of Amelia from her 
husband is a stronger contrast still, 
but upon this we may not dwell, 
but shall proceed to the escape of 
the corpulent collector of Boogley 
Wallah from Brussels, which is replete 
with humour, and possibly as fair a 
specimen as we can produce of Mr. 
Thackeray's comic powers. Jos Sedley 
had been full of valorous determina- 
tion to remain in Brussels as long as 
he entertained no doubt of the prowess 
of our armies; but a flying Bruns- 
wicker having arrived from the scene 
of action, covered with blood, to an- 
nounce the disastrous retreat of the 
allies, and the death of the Duke, with 
other matters of a similar import— 


**Jsidor, who had come into the 
kitchen, heard the conversation, and 
rushed out to inform his master. ‘ It 
is all over,’ he shrieked to Jos. ‘ Milor 
Duke is a prisoner, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick is killed, the British army is in 
full flight ; there is only one man es- 
caped, and he is in the kitchen now; 
come, and hear him.’ 

“* So Jos tottered into that apartment 
where Regulus still sat on the kitchen 
table, and clung fast to his flagon of 
beer. Inthe best French he could mus- 
ter, and which was, in sooth, of a very 
ungrammatical sort, Jos besought the 
hussar to tell his tale. The disasters 
deepened as Regulus spoke. He was 
the only man of his regiment not slain 
on the field. He had seen the Duke 
of Brunswick fall, and the Ecossais 
pounded down by the cannon. 

*** And the —th ?’ gasped Jos. 

** «Cut in pieces,’ said the hussar. 

** Upon which Pauline, crying out, 
‘Oh, my mistress, ma bonne petite dame!’ 
went off fairly into hysterics, and filled 
the house with her screams. 

** Wild with terror, Mr. Sedley knew 
not how or where to seek for safety. 
He rushed from the kitchen back to the 
sitting-room, and cast an appealing look 
at Amelia’s door, which Mrs. O’Dowd 
had closed, and locked in his face. So 
seizing a candle, he looked about for 
his gold-laced cap, and found it lying 
in its usual place on a console-table in 
the ante-room, placed before a mirror, at 
which Jos used to coquet, always giving 
his side-locks a twirl, and his cap the 
proper cock over his eye, before he went 
forth to make appearance in public. 
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Such is the force of habit, that even in 
the midst of his terror he began mecha- 
nically to twiddle with his hair, and 
arrange the cock of his hat. Then he 
looked amazed at the pale face in the 
glass before him, and especially at his 
moustachios, which had attained a rich 
growth in the space of seven weeks, 
since they had come into the world. 
‘They wll mistake me for a military 
man,’ thought he, remembering Isidor’s 
warning as to the massacre with which 
all the defeated British army was 
threatened, and staggering back to his 
bed-chamber, he began wildly pulling 
the bell, which summoned his valet. 

‘‘Tsidor answered that summons. 
Jos had sunk in a chair; he had torn 
off his neck-cloths, and-turned down 
his collars, and was sitting with both 
his hands lifted to his throat. 

‘“*¢ Coupez moi, Isidor,’ shouted he; 
‘ vite ! coupez moi !” 

*‘Tsidor thought for a moment he 
had gone mad, and that he wished his 
valet to cut his throat. 

«« * Tes moustaches,’ gasped Jos, ‘les 
moustaches, coupez, rasy, vite !” 

‘“‘His French was of this sort— 
voluble, as we have said, but not re- 
markable for grammar. 

‘*Tsidor swept off the moustachios in 
no time with the razor, and heard, with 
inexpressible delight, his master’s or- 
ders that he should fetch a hat and a 
plain coat. ‘Ne porty ploo—habit mili- 
tair—bonny—donny a voo, prenny de- 
hors,’ were Jos’s words. The coat and 
cap were at last his property. 

** This gift being made, Jos selected 
a plain black coat and waistcoat from 
his stock, and put on a large white neck- 
cloth, and a plain beaver. If he could 
have got a shovel hat, he would have 
worn it. As it was, you would have 
fancied he was a flourishing large parson 
of the Church of England. 

‘© * Veney maintenong, he continued, 
* sweevy —ally— party—dong la roo.’ 
And so having said, he plunged swiftly 
down the stairs of the house, and 
passed into the street. . . . 

**It was while enjoying the humilia- 
tion of Lady Bareacres that Rebecca 
caught sight of Jos, who made towards 
her directly he perceived her. That 
altered, frightened fat face told his se- 
cret well enough. He, too, wanted to fly, 
and was on the look-out for the means 
of escape. ‘ He shall buy my horses,’ 
thought Rebecea, ‘ and I'll ride the 
mare.’ 

** Jos walked up to his friend, and 
put the question for the hundredth time 
during the past hour, ‘ Did she know 
where horses were to be had ?’ 

“¢What, you fly?’ said Rebecca, 
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with a laugh; ‘ 1 thought you were the 
champion of all the ladies, Mr. Sedley. 

*¢ «J_—I’'m not amilitary man,’ § gasped 
he. 

*** And Amelia? who is to protect that 
poor little sister of yours,’ asked Rebecca, 

* you surely would not desert her ?” 

““* What good could I do her, sup- 
pose—suppose the enemy arrive,’ Jos 
answered ; ‘they'll spare the women, but 
my man tells me that they have taken 
an oath to give the men no quarter.’ 

** «Horrid !’ cried Rebecca, enjoying 
his perplexity. 

** * Besides, [don’t want to desert her,’ 
cried the brother; ‘she shan’t be desert- 
ed; there’s a seat in the carriage, and one 
for you, dear Mrs.Crawley, if you'llcome, 
and if we can get horses,’ sighed he. 

** ‘T have two to sell,’ the lady said. 

**Jos could have flung himself into 
her arms at that news. ‘Get the car- 
riage, Isidor,’ he cried; ‘ we’ve found 
them—we have found them.’ 

** « My horses never were in harness,’ 
added the lady; ‘ Bulfinch would kick 
the carriage to pieces if you put him in 
the traces.’ 

** « But he is quiet to ride ?’ asked the 
civilian. 

*** As quiet as a lamb and as fast as 
a hare,’ answered Rebecca 

**Do you think he’s up to my 
weight ?? Jos said. He was already on 
his back in imagination, without ever 
so much as a thought for poor Amelia. 

** The bargain, at an enormous price, 
being concluded, Jos and Isidor went 
off to the stables to inspect the pur- 
chase. Jos bade his man saddle the 
horses at once. He would ride away 
that very night, that very hour ; and he 
left the valet busy in getting the horses 
ready, and went homewards himself to 
prepare for his departure. It must be 
secret; he would go to his chamber by 
the back entrance. He did not care to 
face Mrs. O'Dowd and Amelia, and 
own to them that he was about to run. 
By the time Jos’s bargain with Rebecca 
was completed, and his horses had been 
visited and examined, it was almost 
morning once more. . . 

“ As Mrs. O'Dowd was reading ‘the 
English service, with Amelia and the 
wounded ensign for a congregation, the 
cannon at Waterloo began to roar. 
When Jos heard that dreadful sound, 
he made up his mind he would bear this 
recurrence of terrors no longer, and 
would fly at once. He rushed into the 
sick man’s room where our three friends 
had paused in their prayers, and inter- 
rupted them by a passionate appeal to 
Amelia. 

** *T can’t stand it any more, Emmy,’ 
he said, ‘I won't stand it, and you must 
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come with me. Ihave bought a horse 
for you, never mind at what price, and 
you must dress, and come with me, and 
ride beside Isidor.’ 

** *God forgive you, Mr. Sedley ; but 
you're no better than a coward!’ Mrs. 
O'Dowd said, laying down the book. 

***T say, come, Amelia,’ the civilian 

went on; ‘never mind what she says. 
Why are we to stop here, and “be 
butchered by the Frenchmen !’ 

*** You forget the —th, my boy,’ said 
the little stubble, the wounded hero 
from his bed, and you won't leave me— 
will you, Mrs. O'Dowd ?” 

«No, my dear fellow,’ said she, 
going up and kissing the boy; ‘no 
harm shall come to you while [ stand 
by. I don’t budge till I get the word 
from Mick. A pretty figure I'd be, 
stuck behind that chap on a pillion!’ 

** This image made the young patient 
to burst out a-laughing in his bed, and 
even made Amelia smile. 

***T don’t ask her,’ shouted he, ‘I 
don’t ask that—that Irishwoman. But 
you, Amelia, once in all, will you come ?’ 

*** Without my husband, Joseph?’ 
Amelia said with a look of wonder, and 
gave her hand to the major’s wife. 

** Jos’s patience was exhausted— 
‘ Good bye, then,’ he said, shaking his 
fist in arage, and slamming the door 
by which he retreated. 

** And this time he really gave orders 
for march. Mrs. O’Dowd heard the 
clattering hoofs of the horses, as they 
issued from the gate, and looking on, 
made many scornful remarks on poor 
Joseph, as he rode down the street 
with Isidor after him in the laced cap. 
The horses, which had not been exer- 
cised for some days, were lively, and 
sprang about the street. Jos, a clumsy 
and timid horseman, did not look to 
advantage in the saddle. 

** * Look at him, Amelia, dear, driving 
into the parlour window. Such a bull 
in a china shop J never saw.” 

‘** And presently the pair of riders 
disappeared at a canter down the street, 
leading in the direction of the Ghent 
road, Mrs. O’Dowd pursuing them with 
a fire of sarcasm as long as they re- 
mained in sight.” 


But we had almost forgotten to 
draw the attention of our readers to 
that chapter in which the disinheriting 
of George is so admirably described. 
In regard of breath and nicety of co- 
louring, and an accurate knowledge of 
the human heart, it has seldom been 
equalled :— 


‘* Behind Mr. Osborne’s dining-room 
was the usual apartment which went in 
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his house by the name of the study ; and 
was sacred to the master of the house. 
Hither would Mr. Osborne retire of a 
Sunday forenoon when not minded to go 
to church; and here pass the morn- 
ing in his crimson leather chair, reading 
the paper. A couple of glazed book- 
cases were here, containing standard 
works in stout gilt bindings. The ** An- 
nual Register,” the ‘* Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine,”** Blair's Sermons,” and ‘ Hume 
and Smollet.” From year’s end to year’s 
end he never took one of these volumes 
from the shelf; but there was no mem- 
ber of the family that would dare for 
his life to touch one of the books, except 
upon those rare Sunday evenings when 
there was no dinner party, and when 
the great scarlet Bible and Pr rayer- 
book were taken out from the corner 
where they stood beside his copy of the 
Peerage, and the servants being rung 
up to the dining-parlour, Osborne read 
the Evening Service to his family in a 
loud, grating, pompous voice. No mem- 
ber of the household, child or domestic, 
ever entered that room without a cer- 
tain terror. Here he checked the house- 
keeper’s accounts, and overhauled the 
butler’s cellar-book—hence he could com- 
mand across the clean, gravel court- 
yard the back entrance of the stables 
with which one of his bells communica. 
ted; and into this yard the coachman 
issued from his premises as into a dock, 
and Osborne swore at him from the 
study window. Four times a-year Miss 
Wirt entered this apartment to get her 
salary, and his daughters to receive 
their quarterly allowance. George, as 
a boy, had been horsewhipped in this 
room many times; his mother sitting 


sick on the stair listening to the cuts of 


the whip; the boy was scarcely ever 
known to cry under the punishment— 
the poor woman used to fondle and kiss 
him secretly, and give him money to 
soothe him when he came out. . . . 
“To this study old Osborne retired 
then, greatly to the relief of the small 
party ‘whom. he left. When the ser- 
vants had withdrawn, they began to 
talk for a while volubly, but very low ; 
then they went up stairs quietly, Mr. 
Bullock accompanying them stealthily on 
his creaking shoes ; he had no heart to 
sit alone drinking wine, and so close to 
the terrible old gentleman in the study 
hard athand. An hour at least after 
dark, the butler, not having received 
any summons, ventured to tap at his 
door, and take him in-wax candles and 
tea. The master of the house sate in 
his chair, pretending to read the paper, 
and when the servant, placing the lights 
and refreshment on the table by him, re- 
tired, Mr. Osborne got up and locked 
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the door after him. ‘This time there 
was no mistaking the matter; all the 
household knew that some great catas- 
trophe was going to happen, which was 
likely direly to affect Master George. 
“In the large, shining, mahogany es- 
crutoire Mr. Osborne had a drawer es- 
pecially devoted to his son’s affairs and 
papers. Here he kept all the documents 
relating to him ever since he had been a 
boy; here were his prize copy-books 
and drawing-books, all bearing George’s 
hand and that of the master—here were 
his first letters in large round hand, 
sending his love to papa : and mama, and 
conveying his petitions for a cake; his 
dear godpapa Sedley was more than 
once mentioned in them. Curses qui- 
vered on old Osborne's livid lips, and 
horrid hatred and disappointment writh- 
ed in his heart, as, looking through 
some of these pape rs, he came on that 
name. They were all marked and doc- 
keted, and tied with red tape. It was— 
‘From Georgy, requesting five shil- 
lings. April 23, 18—; answered April 
25: or, ‘Georgy about a pony. Octo- 
ber 13,’ and so forth. In another packet 
were Dr. S.’s accounts, G.’s, tailors’ 
bills and outfits, drafts on me by G. Os- 
borne, jun., &c.; his letters from the 
West Indies—his agent’s letters, and 
the newspapers containing his commis- 
sion—here was a whip he had when a 
boy, and in a paper a locket containing 
his hair, which his mother used to wear. 
‘“*Turning one over after another, 
and musing over these memorials, the 
unhappy man passed many hours. His 
dearest vanities, ambitions, hopes, had 
all been here. What pride he had in 
his boy! he was the handsomest child 
ever seen. Everybody said he was like 
anobleman’s son. A _ royal princess 
had remarked him, and kissed him, and 
asked his name in Kew-Gardens. What 
city-man could shew such another? 
Could a prince have been better cared 
for? Anything that money could buy 
had been his son’s. He used to go 
down on speech-days with four horses 
and new liveries, and scatter new shil- 
lings among the boys at the school 
where George was. When he went 
with George to the depdt of his regi- 
ment, before the boy embarked for Ca- 
nada, he gavethe officers sucha din- 
ner as the Duke of York might have sat 
down to. Had he ever refused a bill 
when George drew one? there they 
were—paid without a word. Many a 
general in the army couldn't ride the 
horses he had! He had the child be- 
fore his eyes, on a hundred different 
days when he remembered George— 
after dinner, when he used to come in 
as bold as a lord and drink off his glass 
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by his father’s side, at the head of the 
table—on the pony at Brighton, when 
he cleared the hedge, and kept up with 
the huntsman—on the day when he was 
resented to the Prince Regent at the 
evee, when all St. James’s couldn't 
produce a finer young fellow. And this, 
this was the end of all: to marry a 
bankrupt, and fly in the face of duty 
and fortune. What humiliation and 
fury—what pangs of sickening rage, 
balked ambition, and love — what 
wounds of outraged vanity, tenderness 
even, had this old worldling now to suf- 
fer under 

** Having examined these papers, and 
pondered over this one and the other, in 
that bitterest of all helpless woe, with 
which miserable men think of happy 
past times, George's father took the 
whole of the documents out of the 
drawer in which he had kept them so 
long, and locked them into a writing- 
box, which he tied and sealed with his 
seal; then he opened the book-case and 
took down the great red Bible we have 
spoken of—a pompous book, seldom 
looked at, and shining all over with 
gold; there was a frontispiece to the 
volume, representing Abraham sacrific- 
ing Isaac. Here, according to custom, 
Osborne had recorded on the ‘fly-leaf, 
and in his large, elerk-like hand, the 
dates of his marriage, and his wife’s 
death, and the births and Christian 
names of his children. Jane came first, 
then George Sedley Osborne, then Ma- 
ria Frances, and the di uys of the chris- 
tening of each. T aking a pen, he care- 
fully obliterated George’s names from 
the page; and when the leaf was quite 
dry, restored the volume to the place 
from which he had moved it: then he 
took a document out of another drawer, 
where his own private papers were kept, 
and having read it, crumpled it up, 
and lighted it at one of the candles, and 
saw it burn entirely away in the grate. 
It was his will; which being burne: d, he 
sat down and wrote off a letter, and 
rang for his servant, whom he charged 
to deliver it in the morning. It was 
morning already: as he went up to bed 
the whole house was alight with the sun- 
shine, and the birds were singing 
among the fresh green leaves in Russell- 
square.” 


We hope, for the sake of the Co- 
rinthian capitals of the state, that if 
such a disgrace to their order as the 
old baronet, who is described under 
the name of Sir Pitt Crawley, ever did 
exist, it must have been very rare—a 
hundred years back—far less thirty ; 
but if Mr. Thackeray has overdrawn 
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this portrait, as we are inclined to 
think he must, we forgive him for 
the sake of old William Dobbin, to 
whom we have already adverted—than 
whose a finer or a nobler nature does 
not exist in the annals of fiction. 
Plain and homely-looking, ungainly, 
blundering, and stupid, even from his 
schoolboy days, the rugged exterior 
of “ Honest old Dob” concealed a fine 
and generous heart, true in friendship, 
constant in love, and unshaken during 
all the changes and chances of his mili- 
tary career, to the one fair image who oc- 
cupied his thoughts. The elder Osborne 
is of too coarse a nature to afford us 
any pleasure. We hope there are very 
few English merchants so savage, so 
brutal, and so selfish, as he is repre- 
sented; and yet there is an air of 
reality about him which is rather 
alarming. We can only say, that we 
hope it may never be our ill-fortune 
to be a guest at one of his splendid 
and dreary banquets in Russell-square. 
For George we have not much to say. 
His character hardly affords reason- 
able grounds for criticism, and is not 
developed or worked out with such 
elaboration as many of the others we 
have mentioned. A careless, gay, 
good-looking, and good-for-nothing 
spendthrift, with some selfishness and 
a good deal of generosity, George Os- 
borne, like many another of his. class 
in the world, has but little to recom- 
mend him to our sympathies, or our 
regard. He did right in marrying 
Amelia, but he would not have done 
so, it is to be feared, but for his 
friend Dobbin. Sir Pitt Crawley, 
the son of the profligate old baro- 
net, is inimitably sketched. There 
is, possibly, among the characters 
which figure in the pages of ** Vanity 
Fair,” nothing better drawn than his 
portrait, as presented to the reader on 
that Tuesday morning when the un- 
fortunate Rawdon comes to unfold his 
tale of misery to the sympathizing ear 
of his brother. His table, on which 
orderly blue-books and letters, bills 
neatly docketed, pamphlets and des- 
patch. boxes, the Bible and the Quar- 
terly Review, and a book of sermons, 
are “al Se Observer news- 
paper, damp and neatly folded—the 
baronet himself m¢ side his appearance 
precisely as the clock strikes nine, so 
cleanly shaved, with his rosy face, his 
stiff shirt-collar, trimming his n: uils as 
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he majestically enters the apartment, in 
a starched cravat, and a grey-flannel 
dressing-gown—the very model of 
neatness and propriety; in short, a 
real old English gentleman, affording, 
in his trim respectability, so strong a 
contrast to his reckless, good-natur- 
ed brother, with blood-shot eyes, di- 
shevelled hair, and tumbled clothes. 
But there is, perhaps, within the pages 
of this most attractive and amusing 
novel, no passage more pregnant with 
that peculiar power in which lies the 
forte of Mr. Thackeray, than in the 
description of a London house; it 
is so replete with these peculiar gra- 
phic touches in which Mr. Thackeray 
so much excels, that we are sure we 
shall be forgiven if we present it to 
the notice of our readers without any 
further comment :— 


‘¢ There came a day when the round of 
decorous pleasures in which Mr. Joseph 
Sedley’s family indulged, was inter- 
rupted by an event which happens in 
most houses. As you ascend the stair- 
case of your house, from the drawing 
towards the bedroom floors, you may 
have remarked a little arch in the wall, 
which at once gives light to the stair 
which leads from the second story to the 
third, where the nursery and servants’ 
chambers commonly are, and serves for 
another purpose of utility, of which the 
undertakers’ men can give you a notion 
—they rest the coffins upon that arch, or 
pass them through it, so as not to dis- 
turb, in any unseemly manner, the cold 
tenant slumbering within the black ar¢h. 
That second-floor arch in a London 
house, looking up and down the well of 
the staircase, and commanding the main 
thoroughfare by which the inhabitants 
are passing—by which the cook lurks 
down before daylight to scour her pots 
and pans inthe kitchen—by which young 
master stealthily ascends, having left 
his boots in the hall, and let himself in, 
after dawn, from a jolly night at the 
club—down which miss comes, rustling 
in fresh ribbons and spreading muslins, 
brilliant and beautiful, and prepared for 
conquest and the ball; or Master Tommy 
slides, preferring the banisters for a mode 
of conveyance, and disdaining danger, 
and the stairs—down which the mother 
is fondly carried, smiling in her strong 
husband’s arms, as he steps steadily, 
step by step, and followed by the monthly 
nurse, on the day when the medical man 
has promised the charming patient may 
go down stairs ; up which John lurks to 
bed, yawning, with a sputtering tallow- 
candle, and to gather up, before sunrise, 
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the boots which are awaiting him in the 
passages; that stair up or down which 
babies are carried, old people are helped, 
guests are marshalled to the ball, the 
parson walks to the christening, the doc- 
tor to the sick room, and the under- 
taker’s men to the upper floor. What 
a memento of life, death, and vanity it 
is, that arch and stair, if you choose to 
consider it, and sit on the landing, 
looking up and down the well! The 
doctor will come up to us, too, for the 
last time there, my friend in motley. 
The nurse will look in at the curtains, 
and you take no notice ; and then she will 
fling open the windows for a little and 
let in the air. Then they will pull down 
all the front blinds of the house and live 
in the back rooms ; then they will send 
for the lawyer, and other men in 
black, &e. Your comedy and mine will 
have been played then, and we shall 
be removed, oh, how far! from the 
trumpets, and the shouting, and the 
posture-making. If we are gentlefolks, 
they will put hatchments over our late 
domicile, with gilt cherubim, and mot- 
toes stating that there is ‘ quiet in hea- 
ven.” Your son will new furnish the 
house, or perhaps let it, and go intoa 
more modern quarter—your name will 
be among the ‘members deceased,’ in 
the lists of your clubs next year. How- 
ever much you may be mourned, your 
widow will like to have her weeds neatly 
made. ‘The cook will send, or come up 
to ask about dinner—the survivors will 
soon bear to look at your picture over 
the mantel-piece, which will presently 
be deposed from the place of honour, 
to make way for the portrait of the 
son, who reigns. 

** Which of the dead are most tenderly 
and passionately deplored? Those who 
love the survivors the least, I believe. 
The death of a child occasions a passion 
of grief and frantic tears, such as your 
end, brother reader, will never inspire. 
The death of an infant which scarce 
knew you, which a week’s absence from 
you would have caused to forget you, will 
strike you down more than the loss of 
your closest friend, or your first-born 
son—a man grown like yourself, with 
children of his own. We may be harsh 
and stern with Judah and Simeon—our 
love and pity gushes out for Benjamin, 
the little one. And if you are old, as 
some reader of this may be or shall be, 
old and rich, or old and poor, you may 
one day be thinking for yourself— 
‘These people are very good round 
about me; but they won’t grieve too 
much when I am gone—I am very rich, 
and they want my inheritance—or, very 
poor,and they are tired of supporting me. 

“The period of mourning for Mrs. 
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Sedley’s death was only just concluded, 


and Jos searcely had had time to cast off 


his black, and appear in the splendid 
waistcoats which he loved, when it be- 
came evident to those about Mr. Sedley 
that another event was at hand, and that 
the old man was about to go seek for 
his wife in the dark land whither she had 
preceded him. 

“* The state of my father’s health,’ 
Jos Sedley solemnly remarked at the 
club, ‘prevents my giving my large 

arties this season ; but if you will come 
in quietly at half-past six, Chutney, my 
boy, and take a homely dinner with one 
or two of the old set, I shall be always 
glad to see you.’ So Jos and his ac- 
quaintance dined and drank claret among 
themselves in silence, whilst the sands 


of li re running out in the old man’s 

1 u airs, The velvet-footed but- 
er b t them their wine, and they 
composed themselves to a rubber after 


dinner, at which Major Dobbin would 
sometimes come and take a hand} and 
Mrs. Osborne would occasionally de- 
scend,when her patient above was settled 
for the night, and had commenced one 
of those lightly-troubled slumbers which 
visit the pillow of old age. 

‘** The old man clung to his daughter 
during this sickness—he would take his 
broths and medicine from scarcely any 
other hand. To tend him became al- 
most the sole business of her life. Her 
bed was placed close by the door which 
opened into his chamber, and she was 
alive at the slightest noise or disturbance 
from the couch of the querulous invalid. 
Though, to do him justice, he lay awake 
many an hour, silent and without stir- 
ring, unwilling to awaken his kind and 
vigilant nurse.” 


Among the host of minor charac- 
ters which flit before us, General 
Tufto and Lord Steyne, the admirers 
of Rebecca, are exquisitely delineated. 
The latter is a portrait drawn from life 
—alas! already too familiar to our 
readers ; but with regard to it, we can 
only add, that we have never seen one 
done with more telling truth. The 
sketch of the former is also most gra- 
phic. The description of the inter- 
ruption of his flirtation with Rebecca, 
and his rage thereat, is perfect. What 
passage was ever penned more replete 
with power than that which describes 
the general’s curses : *‘ they came from 
his heart; and it is a wonderful thing 
to think that the human heart is capa- 
ble of generating such produce, and 
can throw out, as occasion demands, 
such a supply of lust and fury, rage 
and hatred.” 
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The sketch of Mr. Wenham is also 
inimitable. The cool effrontery by 
which he succeeded in baffling the fury 
of the enraged dragoon, is drawn with 
marvellous skill. 

We have dwelt at such length upon 
what we consider the excellence of 
this work, that there is no chance of 
our incurring the censure of ill nature, 
if we now point to what, it must be 
admitted, are its defects. Among all 
the characters which rise before us 
when we have closed the book, there 
is not, with the exception of William 
Dobbin, one thoroughly good or 
honest man. In the mingled elements 
of their nature, that of evil is too 
largely blended. We sincerely hope 
we may never discover that the real 
‘Vanity Fair,” of which this work 
professes to reflect the image, is so 
entirely peopled with knaves and fools, 
In short, we have a better opinion of 
human nature than Mr. Thackeray. 
Our experience is possibly shorter, and 
far more limited ; and frail and imper- 
fect as is the heart of man, we cannot 
help thinking that it is not so tho- 
roughly imbued with selfishness, so 

steeped with vanity, and so degraded 
by vice, as it has been represented to 
us. We should be sorry to coincide 
in the view of that high authority, 
whose worldly experience would lead 
us to believe every one a rogue until 
we find him out to be honest. Such 
a philosophy is naturally repugnant 
and distasteful to us. With all its 
faults and all its foibles, we have a 
kindly feeling for poor human nature ; 
and we would be sorry to strip our- 
selves of the delusion, if one it be, 
that we have been gifted with more 
high and generous impulses, with 
loftier feelings, and honester hearts, 
than is represented by this great sa- 
tirist. But, then, it may be said, his 
work is meant to deal only with our 
foibles, and to exhibit our vices. 
True, and therefore the contemplation 
of the dark side of the picture is the 
more distasteful. The tone of Mr. 
Thackeray’s mind is essentially sar- 
castic ; he is too prone to indulge his 
inclination of representing men or 
things in a satirical point of view, and, 
like Lord Byron, whenever a genial 
or sunshiny trait of our better nature 
is exhibited, it is spoiled with a dash of 
sarcasm, which mars its beauty, and 
prevents us from enjoying the full 
pleasure of its effect. Even in the 
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less equivocal characters which figure 
upon its pages, some fatnity, selfish- 
ness, or vanity arises, to break the 
spell. We should like to ask Mr. 
Thackeray if he believes that in the 
real “ Vanity Fair” no good man, or 
no virtuous woman exists, who is not, 
at the same time, silly and selfish, for 
such, we fear, is the inevitable im- 
pression this book is calculated to 
convey ? 

We are by no means disposed to 
cavil or to find fault with the author 
that he has not visited, with more se- 
verity, upon the head of Rebecca, the 
consequences of her moral transgres- 
sions,—that he has omitted to visit 
upon her that amount of retributive 
justice which, had the subject been 
handled by one of the common-place 
writers of the day, would assuredly 
have been the result. In the ultimate 
disposition of her destiny, he has ex- 
hibited a knowledge of the world far 
too intimate and far too fine, to err in 
following so ordinary atrack. Alas! 
too little do we know what lies be- 
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neath the mask of many of those whom 
we see fulfilling, with a zeal apparently 
so fervent, the ordinary duties of life, 
and affecting the semblance of a rigid 
adherence to the rules of virtue and 
religion. We fear Mr. Thackeray is 
not astray on this point, and that 
hypocrisy is one. of the commonest 
vices in * Vanity Fair.” 

Notwithstanding, however, the de- 
fects to which we have adverted, and 
which we think, regarding the work 
in an artistic point of view, are its only 
blemish, “ Vanity Fair” bears upon 
its pages the indelible impress of a 
genius so original and so striking, that 
it must at once lift the author into a 
high position among the writers of 
his age and country. But we think 
the genius and the power displayed in 
this work are capable of still higher 
flights ; and if he have only the ineli- 
nation, we see no reason why an 
exalted place among the standard 
writers of England should not yet be 
occupied by the author of “ Vanity 
Fair.” 
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THE BRIDE OF THE FIORD. 


CHAPTER I. 


Oxtp Norway, crowned in snow, and 
embraced in ocean’s waters, begirt 
with rock and mountain, with her 
forests of pine and her living lakes— 
the primitive habits of her people, 
their industry, and their national en- 
thusiasm, is, indeed, a remarkable 
land. As remarkable to-day in her 
character, as she was a thousand years 
ago; when her sea-kings were upon 
the coasts of many European lands, 
iving laws and customs to the civi- 
Rae nations, who now look down 
upon modern Norway, and forget, or 
are ignorant of, the past. 
scenery and national habits stamp 
noble peculiarities upon the land and 
its eople, still more should that 
people’s warm-heartedness make them 
objects of European interest. A 
warm-heartedness which, whether it 


co itself in deep national love of 


ader-land,”’ 
to the stranger, 
man to man and to society, of hus- 
band, wife, and child, is, in its inten- 
sity and truthfulness, markedly illus- 
trative of an uncorrupted people. 
Somewhat of this is conveyed in the 
true story of Olaf and Margaret. 

It was summer on the Fiord, whose 
waters slept without a ripple, as their 
clear surface reflected back the sha- 
dows of the abrupt rocks, upon whose 
summits grew lofty pines, and within 
whose clefts the wall-flower, and the 
red and yellow cloud-berries, con- 
trasted their gaudy colours with, here 
and there, a lily of the valley, rearing 
its modest head thr ough scanty grass 
and green moss, So narrow was the 
inlet for its waters, that the Fiord might 
have seemed a closed lake; and so 
surrounded was it by its lofty and 
rocky boundaries, that no light fell 
upon its surface, save that which shot 
down vertically from a cloudless sky. 
Far beyond those rocks arose moun- 
tain piled on mountain, until they 
blended with the heavens; and their 
tops, capped with the unmolten snow 
of centuries, contrasted their silvery 
whiteness with the black rocks and 
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dark trees which surrounded that glassy 
Fiord. Above it, and opposite to 
those mountains, wound one of those 
precipitous roads, over which it is 
impossible for horse or machine to 
travel, save when the Norwegian snow 
fills up all chasms, and strong ice, 
from cleft to cleft, makes winter 
bridges, over which the sledge is then 
drawn, with a security marvellous to 
such as could have seen its irregular 
summer surface and gaping chasms, 
down whose sides nought save the 
fox, the squirrel, or the hare, could 
be expected to find footing. Yet, at 
the upper end, through an open be- 
tween two rocks, the waters passed 
out into a wider space and onward, 
until miles above that Fiord arose a 
little village, of some dozen farm- 
houses, and a plain white church. 
Here, on that Fiord, the village found 
its fishing, and its inhabitants were 
sustained principally from its waters, 
together with such game as the 
Fjelde, beyond its rocky boundaries, 
afforded. 

It was yet morn, and no boat was 
out; nothing disturbed the perfect 
stillness of the hour, except the screech 
of some alarmed sea-bird, as the fox 
or the wolf neared its dwelling. One 
human being only was visible in its 
neighbourhood ; and she, with a light 
and agile foot, yet with cautious steps, 
wound her way along that boundary 
road—now up amid the topmost pines, 
now down the side of some declivi- 
tous rock, now along the moss-bank 
at its foot, and then up again ; now in 
sight, and now obscured from. view by 
some projecting prominence. Her 
figure was light and graceful, and her 
dress picturesque in the extreme. 
Upon her head she wore a cap of blue 
and scarlet cloth, fastened in upon 
her temples with a golden band. A 
dress of reindeer skin, closed in at the 
waist by a worsted sash, fell to her 
knees, and beneath it her limbs were 
clad in a lighter skin, which fitted her 
close as stockings, and surrounded the 
feet as shoes ;~ while her neck was 
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covered with a red wrapper, fastened 
in a neat tie beneath her chin. Her 
dress alone bespoke her not of Nor- 
wegian blood; and the remarkable 
characters of her exquisitely-delicate 
shape, her dark-brown eyes, sloping 
somewhat to the temples; her black 
hair and sallow skin, stamped her one 
of the Lapland race. She was of that 
outcast blood. Her tribe was sure to 
be near at hand—their tents cast in 
some neighbouring Fjclde,where were 
grazing their troops of reindeer. Every 
foot of that way seemed known to 
her; she must have trod it often be- 
fore. Does she seek flower or fruit ? 
No; she looks to neither. Journeys 
she to the village? No; for now she 
stops, and seating herself upon the 
bank, close to the water’s edge, she 
seems to await in silence the object of 
her mission. From her bosom she has 
pulled forth a pair of fur mittens, 
cat at them with a pleased earnest- 
ness ; then glanced hastily along the 
waters in the direction of the cleft 
leading to the village, and with a lis- 
tening but a disappointed expression 
of face, she has replaced them in her 
dress again. There, until the noon- 
day sun lay reflected on those waters, 
she sat, statue-like and motionless, 
except that at intervals her head in- 
clined in a listening attitude, as though 
she watched for some oar upon the 
water. At length a look of pleasure 
beamed over her dark features, and 
her head and ears became fixedly at- 
tentive to some coming sound. It 
was a boat, approaching from the vil- 
lage; its oars splashed steadily but 
gently in the water, worked by a 
female’s hands, who sat alone within 
it. Again the Laplander’s counte- 
nance relaxed into its passive sadness, 
and expressed disappointment. She 
made a first motion, as though she 
would retire, and then hesitatingly re- 
sumed her seat. Presently the boat 
neared her, and she had a closer view 
of its inmate. A sweet-looking girl, 
upon whose regular features twent 

summers had told their time, and ri- 
pened into glorious womanhood a thing 
of angel beauty, her soft blue eyes, 
from the midst of light flaxen hair, 
that curled naturally over her temples, 


looked laughingly upon everything; 
and her well-developed frame, full, yet 
graceful, with every move of the oars 
was moulded into fresh outlines of 
loveliness. A glance at her could tell 
that her heart was a happy home, and 
the music of peace it breathed was on 
her countenance. It was Margaret, 
the betrothed of Olaf, and she was out 
in her light skiff upon the waters to 
meet him, to whom her heart was 
pledged. She looked not for the Lap- 
lander—the Laplander looked not for 
her—but their eyes met, and Marga- 
ret’s boat was speedily at the bank, 
where that young Laplander sat mus- 
ing. And Margaret addressed her— 

“Ho! are your tribe: near the 
Fiord? Have you any furs to sell ?” 

‘* None to sell,” was the calm reply, 
distinctly spoken in passable Norse. 

‘*Then what do you at the Fiord, 
and alone, unless you came to sell or 
buy? Ifon your way to the village, 
I will row you there in my boat.” 

The Laplander looked up, and the 
tears were in her eyes. In Norway 
there is a superstition against sitting 
with a Laplander, whose outcast tribe 
are at once despised as inferior, and 
dreaded as supernatural. The Lap- 
lander knew and felt all this, and the 
unexpected and kindly offer touched 
upon her heart. She expressed her 
thankfulness, and shook her head, as 
she looked up into the sunny face of 
her who, standing in her boat, looked 
down upon that ‘poor Fin”* with an 
expression of touching, but warm sad- 
ness, as though she grieved for the 
outcast fate of her race. 

**T have nothing to sell,” said the 
‘Fin,’ ‘‘ and I want to buy nothing.” 
Then, after a pause—‘ I have not been 
here for two years; my tribe has been 
up far north, and now, when on their 
way to Drontheim, I ventured to this 
Fiord with these gloves,” said she, 
drawing them from her bosom, ‘‘ which 
I have made for one to whom I owe 
the rescue of my life, even from this 
water, two years ago.” 

Pleasure again lit up the young 
Norwegian’s countenance, as she ex- 
claimed— 

** Oh, I know it, [know it all; you 
are the young Laplander, who fell 


* Mallett, in his ‘‘ Northern Antiquities,” considers Fins and Laps as distinct ; 
but these wandering and gipsy tribes appear to be called, in modern Norway, in- 
differently, Fin or Lap.—See the Works of Inglis and Laing: 
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from yonder rock, and whom noble 
Olaf plunged into the waters for, and 
saved.” 

Warmly and passionately the young 
Fin exclaimed, “I am, I am;” and 
her dark eyes lit up, and the flush of 
gratitude came in warm red blood upon 
her sombre features. 

Two years before, in clambering 
over these rocks, her skin shoes had 
slipped upon a shelving bank, from 
whose edge she was precipitated into 
the waters beneath. Olaf, a bold 
young waterman, living near the Fiord, 
and who happened to have been then, 
from his boat, casting his fishing-net 
upon the waters, saw her fall, and 
with the instinctive courage of true 
manhood, aided by his skill in swim- 
ing, as a child of the water, he res- 
cued her. In his boat she came to 
consciousness, as his manly form knelt 
over her, and from his corn-spirit 
flask he poured upon her temples, and 
applied to her lips, the rude stimulant 
and restorative of his country. She 
recovered with that intense sense of 
gratitude which such an event was 
sure to beget. She looked up into 
his open and gallant features, as though 
some genius of the spot above the 
measure of humanity had been her 
deliverer. And she, the poor Lapland 
girl, an outcast from Norwegian homes 
—one with whom the sons of old Nor- 
way would neither sit nor eat—was 
there tended by a Norseman, to whom 
she was debtor for her life. It has 
been somewhere beautifully said, ‘*We 
plant a rose, and then we water it be- 
cause we planted it.” Olaf felt the 
influence of some such feeling: he 
would fain have carried home the gen- 
tle and subdued being he had rescued ; 
but the superstitions of his country 
were strong upon him, and as soon as 
he felt that she was sufficiently re- 
stored to leave his boat, he raised her 
in his arms, and laid her upon that 
very bank where she now sat. Thence 
he helped her along the rude footings 
of the rocky path, and as she indicated 
the direction of her tribe, he led her 
to the Fjelde where her people, with 
their flocks and tents, had gathered. 
There, left in security, he parted her, 
scarcely returning the warm and pas- 
sionate hand-grasp she bestowed upon 
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him, as kneeling at his feet, she prayed 
her earnestly honest thankfulness to 
him and ‘ Nipen’* for her deliver- 
ance. 

‘*Pray to Nipen,” said he, ‘to 
guard me on the Fiord—'tis all I ask.” 

And the poor Fin prayed, and 
warmly prayed. 

They met to know each other no 
more; but his image, and the thought 
of him, and the warm prayer to Nipen 
for him, for her brief life, filled the 
heart and soul of that young Fin. 
She and her tribe passed far north ; 
but wherever they struck their tents— 
wherever she led her aged and sight- 
less mother, victim of the Lapland 
blindness,¢ there her mental vision 
carried Olaf. Her filial duties of 
guiding and caring that feeble parent, 
her duties to her tribe, her needlework, 
which she plied dexterously, were still 
pursued as constantly as before; but 
the Lappish song no longer kept time 
with her employment ; her gi gaiety was 
gone. She no longer sat before her 
tent, surrounded by the youth of her 
tribe, listening to the music of her 
gentle voice, or delighting in her tales 
of tent-scenes and olden Lapland 
times, and reindeer adventures, and 
stories of the Fiord demon and the 
Nipen vengeance. ‘The poor Laps 
shook their “hes ads, and mar velled what 
had fallen upon “ Una.” Her whole 
character was changed. One all-ab- 
sorbing thought filled her mind. “ Olaf, 
her saviour |—should she ever meet 
him again? What could she do to 
show him the depth of her gratitude 
for that kindness from the hands of 
one of his race?” Still it never sug- 
gested itself to Una’s simple nature, 
that this feeling of gratitude was gra- 
dually extending itself into a deeper 
passion. For two whole years, while 
with her tribe, she had gone north, 
and now south again, back to the old 
and well-remembered encampment. 
Her thoughts had been upon that man 
and that hour. At her blind mother’s 
knee she had wrought those gloves of 
the loveliest skin she could procure, 
and fastened with such needlework as 
never Fin-girl had given to skin be- 
fore, and made to fit him—* Oh! she 
knew they would fit him!” Poor in- 
nocent !—and yet she knew not it was 


‘Nipen” is the demon-god, to whom the Norwegians make such propitiating 


offerings: he is the author of good and evil. 
Tt Blindness is sadly prevalent amongst the Laps and Fins. 
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love. And now, upon the first morn- 
ing she had reached that Fiord, she 
was down upon it, and there, upon the 
well-remembered bank she had placed 
herself, patiently to await the fishing- 
hour that would bring the object of 
her mission upon those waters. And 
who was the Norwegian girl with 
whom she now conversed ? 

Margaret Franz was the pride of the 
village above that Fiord. She was the 
daughter of the farmer, or landowner, 
who held all those lands stretching 
up from its boundaries to the moun- 
tain foot. Every one liked Margaret 
Franz. She was so good, and then 
there was so much of that good- 
ness shining out in her open features. 
And all the young men loved her, she 
was so beautiful and so gay—so cheer- 
ful at their feasts, so free from guile ; 
she sang so sweetly, she danced 
well, and she was so kind to all. Alas, 
poor Fin !—and Olaf loved her warmly 
and wildly as ever man loved a wo- 
man; and Olaf had won return-love. 
And ere the winter set in, Olaf and 
Margaret were to be wed together, 
and he was to live with her upon her 
father’s land ; and everything was set- 
tled, and the day named; and Olaf 
had gone down to Drontheim, to lay 
in the necessary stores for a wedding, 
and a winter home in Norway. 

All this, with the open franknessof her 
nature and her nation, Margaret Franz 
told to the poor Fin. She told it, 
partly because every one knew it, and 
partly because she thought that grate- 
ful Lapland girl would be glad to hear 
that Olaf was about to be happy; 
she told it, because she felt proud to 
have a listener who knew that Olaf 
was good, and Olaf was brave; she 
told it, because her heart was full of 
joy, and she thought every one must 
participate that joy; and sure the 
outcast Fin, who owed her life to him, 
must rejoice in it too! 

Now, for the first time, that poor 
Lapland girl felt the truth. She knew 
not till now she loved, but now!— 
she felt it in the envy of Margaret 
which sprang up in her bosom at that 
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moment. She felt it in the hot tears 
which rolled down her cheek, as she 
stooped to pluck the flowers that lay at 
her feet, to hide her bitter secret. 
She felt it in the heart-sinking which 
made her wish she was beneath those 
waters again, and no Olaf near to res- 
cue her. But to bear and suffer was 
the destiny of her race, and she knew 
it, and she must endure it. Still it 
came so suddenly upon her, that though 
she knew she durst never hope that 
Norway Olaf would wed Lapland 
Una, she never thought of it at all till 
now, and now it was all, all upon her ; 
now she understood herself—she saw 
it all. Slowly, as the tears dried off, 
she raised her head, and looking into 
the sunny and happy face before her, 
said— 

‘* And he cannot be back to-day ?” 

‘*No ;” was Margaret’s reply ; ‘‘ as 
he has not been here before this hour, 
he comes not till to-morrow.” 

«¢ Then you will give him,” said the 
Fin, and her measured words were 
scarcely audible—‘‘ you will give him 
the present I have made for him ;’ 
and she placed the gloves in Marga- 
ret’s hands. ‘ Tell him the Lapland 
girl he saved made them for him! 
Tell him she never forgot to pray, and 
give cakes to Nipen,* as Norway men 
do, that he might be good to Olaf. 
Tell him,” said she, and her bosom 
swelled as she spoke, ‘*that if you do 
make him happy—and oh, you will— 
that it was Una’s prayers to Nipen 
that got you for him.” And the -hot 
tears rolled down again, but she brush- 
ed them aside, and “rushing up the de- 
clivity, was speedily out of sight. 

Margaret looked after her—she was 
puzzled what to think. She never 
dreamed of an outcast Fin loving Olaf. 
And then these Fins were so wild; . 
they partook so much of the preterna- 
tural; their manners were so strange, 
that Margaret thought no more of it, 
save that she stored up the grateful 
creature’s gloves in her own bosom for 
Olaf, and “casting her light oars into 
the water, she was again ‘afloat for her 
business up the Fiord. 


CHAPTER II. 


Anp at length Olaf has returned from 
Drontheim. All his preparations have 


been completed, 
first feast is over,t and the Sabbath 


and the Saturday’s 


* Sweet and richly- seasoned cakes are left out at night, in Norway, for Nipen 
to eat. 


t Wedding feasts commence on Saturday—the ceremony on Sunday. 
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morn has opened with its glorious light, 
and the waters are calm, the trees 
green, and the boats are all assembled, 
that are to carry that bridal party to 
the parish church. And the waters 
are smooth, as is to be the life of that 
young bride and bridegroom. Now 
the oars strike into the water, and the 
three boats are off from the bank. The 
first carries Margaret, and her female 
friends and relatives, and they are 
dressed in gay attire, and Margaret is 
all in white, and upon her head she 
wears a gilt crown, Norwegian emblem 
of a virgin bride. Her eyes are laugh- 
ing, and gay eyes are answering their 
meaning looks. At the head of that 
first boat sit two youths with pan-pipes, 
playing their sweetest music, all arms 
ave laid down their oars to listen to 
that music, a light sail has been un- 
furled to catch the favouring breeze, 
and all are happy there—happy as 
though life had no ills in the future. 
Within the second boat sits Olaf; 
he handles no oar now, and around 
him sit his friends and relatives, and 
some of them carry fiddles, and: some 
carry the rifle, wherewith the Norway 
peasant is found to be expert in killing 
wolves and cock; and the third boat 
carries more friends, and one of them 
has a drum, and around them are piled 
the wedding presevts of numerous 
friends, making a store of winter food 
and clothing—the kegs of spiced-meat 
puddings, the dried fish, the frozen 
venison, the cock of the north, the 
ptarmigan, and the hare, the cloaks 
and shawls of fur, the cloth, woven in 
domestic looms, and the various arti- 
cles of furniture ; and nearly all are 
the gifts of those loving Olaf and Mar- 
garet—the food from the hands of fair 
kinswomen—the clothes and furniture 
wrought by the skill of brother-pea- 
sants and brother-boatmen. How beau- 
tifully illustrative of the generous and 
simple habits of this natural people! 
And as the boats moved onward for the 
Church, now the pandean-pipe pours 
out its music, and woman’s voice goes 
with it, and then the drum peals out 
its louder joy, and presently the music 
ceases, and the rifles are dicharged 
along the water, and the distant echoes 
reiterate their discharge, again and 
again. And these rough men, with 
their large slouched hats and tightened 
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jerkins, and long knives, stuck in at 
their waists, and reaching down to their 
large water-boots, are all joyous, too, 
and they sing in loud and spirited cho- 
rus their national anthem of “ For 
Norge ;” and then, as its chorus dies 
upon the waters, the rifles are again 
discharged. Then some old Norseman, 
whose age precludes his singing, but 
who is venerable in his knowledge of 
the historic records of his country ; 
who,wending back intoprimitive times, 
can recount the Saga,* which he now 
recites with the energy of younger 
days—the Saga of many a noble “ sea- 
king,” who carried war and conquest 
down into England, and off far south— 
who gave Norway laws, and made her 
name ring, a thing of terror upon 
southern ears. How intently that na- 
tional people regard his historic tales, 
and thank their aged historian when he 
ends. And then the flasks of corn- 
whiskey, and the fiery potato-spirit, and 
the birch-tree wine, are handed round, 
and the toast of “ Gamlé Norgé’t is 
drank with an enthusiasm becoming 
the sons of that mountain, snow-clad 
land. Oh, it is a happy scene!—and 
when a pause comes in their joyous 
music, the tinkling of bells can be 
heard upon these waters, from the vil- 
lage church, where the clergyman 
awaits their coming. 

Nearer and nearer they make for 
that village; and already Margaret’s 
boat, lightest made and lightest filled, 
strikes a-head of the others, and bids 
fair to win in this bridal race to reach 
the church. And now the rough jest 
is thrown by his male companions to 
Olaf— 

‘His bride and her bright crown 
are fleeing from him.” 

‘* His lazy boat had best pull hard, 
or she will be to the church and wed 
to his rival before he can reach her.” 

And Olaf looks serious, not because 
his honest nature disrelishes the joke, 
but his seaman’s knowledge has looked 
a-head, and dark clouds are rolling 
down from behind that pinewood 
forest, and the gathering shadows por- 
tend that, ere the evening closes, the 
storm-demon may screech over those 
calm waters. He shouts to Marga- 
ret's boat to have her sail lowered, 
and to work with their oars. But 
that boat is too far a-head to hear, or 
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else the laughter and the music aboard 
of it drowns Olaf’s voice, which blends 
and dies away with the surrounding 
echoes. His comrades have lowered 
their sails, and pull their oars lustily 
to gain upon the maiden’s boat, and 
still the jest goes round; but Olaf 
does not heed it: his whole attention 
seems fastened upon that cloud, and 
that treasure-freighted boat which still 
skims those waters like a spirit of liv- 
ing beauty. It may be but the fears 
of an anxious bridegroom; but Olaf 
has lived upon these waters, and tossed 
upon them in many storm, and from 
his boyhood has been schooled to see 
it coming, to prepare for it, and to 
fight it ; and his friends grow serious 
as they mark the anxiety depicted upon 
his face. A wild anxiety—and now, 
without a word from the foremost 
rower, he has seized the oars, and 
pulls with an energy and force that 
he alone is capable of. 

* Aye, there goes Olaf—none other 
than he could do that,” cries many a 
voice. 

He shouts again, and vainly shouts, 
while the crimson blood distends his fea- 
tures,and the veinsare swollen like cords 
in his sinewy arms, as, with renewed ef- 
forts, he seeks to reach that fated boat. 

A few heavy drops patter upon the 
water ; a low, murmuring sound, now 
swelling louder, gains upon the ear. 
Olaf has cast down his oars; he leans 
from the head of the boat; his whole 
strength seems gathered into one wild 
shout—a shout of fearful energy. 
That shout is heard. Margaret has 
heard it, and turns to look upon him. 
The sailor-boys fly to furl the sail ; 
but, oh! it is all too late. Olaf has 
looked his last on Margaret. He 
caught the last glance of her sunny 
eyes. From that open in the side- 
rocks, as from the mouth of a cannon, 
the storm-cloud has burst upon the 
waters, and burst at the moment the 
boat was beneath its power; the 
storm had fastened upon its sail, and, 
with the rapidity of a lightning-flash, 
the boat was cast upon its side, and 
with its inmates went down for ever 
from the surface of that Fiord! One 
short cry—a feeble and a startled cry 
—from that sinking boat, and then the 
heavy splash, and the waters were for 
a moment troubled, then rippled in 
circling eddies around the grave of the 
Bride of the Fiord! 
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It went down full of life and beauty, 
full of joy and hope—hope that was 
pressing into future times, and carry- 
ing happy years. And this is life! 
Alas! the uncertain life—the dreamy 
thing of blasted wishes and drowned 
hopes, to which we all so fondly cling. 

Olaf made no plunge into the water 
to seek for Margaret; the power to 
do so had passed away with that mo- 
ment of intense mental agony. It was 
too much for his simple nature; he 
had lost the object of his life, and with 
the loss, reason had fled for ever. 

As that boat went down, his com- 
panions raised the short, quick cry of 
men who are horrified. A moment's 
ery—a shout of terror. Isit echo ?— 
that shrill, and rapid, but prolonged 
scream—that comes from yonder rock? 
The boatmen look at Olaf, and at each 
other, and speak not as they listen. 
Poor Olaf, he hears it not, or heeds it 
not; that fatuous and vacant stare of 
his, it hath no intelligence, no con- 
sciousness. And now their eyes fol- 
low in the direction of that unearthly 
screaming, and there, her head unco- 
vered, her long black hair and wild- 
skin dress floating like banners in the 
wind, wringing her hands with a pas- 
sionate motion, stands “Una.” And 
the boatmen are seized with a sudden 
awe, and marvel—* It is all her doing.” 
And some will have it she is the wood- 
demon, for no Norseman ever saw the 
water-demon ; and some recognise her 
as a Lapland girl, whose evil eye or 
wish has done it all. ‘ 

How superstition wrongs our na- 
ture. Poor, hapless, broken-hearted 
Una. She who had prayed so con- 
stantly to Nipen to make Olaf and 
Margaret happy. She, too, who had 
beside her the presents, efforts of her 
skilful needlework, to cast to Marga- 
ret as she passed. She who had come 
down, for she knew the day and watch- 
ed the day, with a bleeding heart, 
but a heart full of gratitude, to see 
her benefactor and his bride upon the 
day that was to give them joy, though 
it brought worse than death to her. 
She who would have poured out her 
life for that young couple, was now 
regarded with a fearful awe by those 
simple boatmen, who, in their hearts, 
charged her with it all. She knew it, 
and she durst not come down—durst 
not speak to them. For a few mo- 
ments longer there she stood, her 
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scream responded to by the affrighted 
sea-birds it aroused from their resting- 
places. The ripple died away—the 
storm passed as rapidly as it eame— 
but that boat or its inmates was never 
given back tothe surface. And as the 
boatmen knelt in prayer around the 
senseless Olaf, and over the young 
bride’s watery grave, the Fin darted 
up the heights, and disappeared from 
all eyes. 

It was astrange destiny, though, to 
a highly-superstitious people, easily 
explainable, that those three true 
hearts should perish thus—for perish 
isa word as applicable to those that 
lived, as to her’s that died. Her’s 
had ceased its warm palpitations, and 
slept beneath the ocean. One, the 
man’s, still worked, but it urged the 
stream of life through the frame of a 
senseless idiot. And she who fled, 
she had life, and she had reason still, 
but her simple heart had broken, 
There is no literal truth in the expres- 
sion, “ broken heart”—but it is figu- 
ratively true of that state wherein 
grief has poured the full measure of 
her poison, through the blood of life, 
and thenceforth all life-things are sha- 
dowy, all appetite for pleasure dies, 
and enjoyments pall, and are painful 
on the senses, which, though they still 
exist, yet but endure life. 

Years after the sad event we have 
described, the lunatic asylum of Chris- 
tiania gave refuge and protection to 
one, whose manly form and handsome 
features ill-accorded with the vacant 
expression of a countenance, whose 
dim eyes fell meaningless upon all sur- 
rounding objects. He sat upon a low 
stool, and every now and then, his 
closed hands, as though grasping oars, 
went up and down with a uniform 
rowing motion—and, at times, his 
breath came quick, and his motions 
became more rapid. He never spoke, 
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unless when spoken to—and then, the 
one response was given to all ques- 
tions, “ Hush, the storm is coming, 
and we must be quick, or she goes 
down.” But, beyond this, he had no 
language, no mind, no thought. It 
would seem as if the event which 
drove poor reason from her citadel, 
effected its purpose just at the instant 
of time when one all-absorbing thought 
monopolised his whole mind. That 
one thought survived the wreck of 
intellect, but it was all that remained. 

And the superintendent who showed 
that institution, shook his head feel- 
ingly, as he regarded him, and said: 
“ For years he has never spoken but 
those words.” Beside that hopeless 
idiot tended a female, who, though 
dressed in Norwegian stuff, displayed 
features that seemed to have come 
from some other clime. Her dark 
hair and eyes, and sallow skin, and 
peculiar outline of feature, and deli- 
cately-moulded frame, were not of 
Norwegian cast. She was evidently 
of foreign blood. But there was in 
her sad and gentle kindness a some- 
thing more than that of a mere ser- 
vant—this was evident even in the very 
tones of her voice, as she occasionally 
sought to quiet the tiresome motions 
of his frame, or, as a nurse tends a 
child, offered him some food. Her 
gentleness, her sadly sympathetic man- 
ner might have been that of a sister, 
but there was no blood, no resembling 
link between them. ‘ She tends him,” 
said the superintendent, “like a sister 
or a daughter—she followed him here, 
and became a servant, without reward, 
in return for permission to be about 
him, and to feed him. She is of a 
bad race, no doubt—but she is all 
kindness to him; and one would not 
expect to find such nature in a poor 
Fin.” 

Cc—. 
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Art this season of relaxation from busi- 
ness, pleasure trips are as eagerly 
sought for as were the mines of El 
Dorado in the times of Raleigh. While 
the Highland mountains are traversed 
by sportsmen, the lochs and glens are 
swarming thick with tourists, who, 
being shut out from the Continent for 
reasons too obvious to require expla- 
nation, are glad to recompense them- 
selves for their disappointment, by pe- 
netrating the picturesque wilds of an- 
cient Caledonia. In these sequestered 
regions, foreigners are now as abundant 
as grouse, and the traveller cannot eat 
or sleep at a rural inn without hearing 
around him the jabber of unknown 
tongues. To this throng of pleasure- 
hunting tourists, it fell to my lot, some 
weeks ago, to add a couple of units, 
including myself and a fellow-passen- 
ger. Perhaps the multitudinous read- 
ers of the Dublin, will do me the 
honour to recollect, that last year, at 
this very season, I endeavoured, in the 
character of a gleaner in the Queen’s 
wake, to contribute a few pages for 
their amusement, Having again re- 
visited many of the same charming 
localities, and pushed my excursions 
farther among the famed western Cy- 
clades of Scotland, perhaps it may not 
be unacceptable to them to hear the 
remainder of my topographical journal 
—left, like the story of Cambuscan, 
“half told”—taking up the narrative 
at the spot where we parted—the an- 
cient fortress that terminates the great 
central glen, with its chain of lakes 
and rivers forming the Caledonian Ca- 
nal. 

Fort William is a small, dull market- 
town, with few traces of business about 
it, and little to excite or reward the tra- 
veller’s curiosity. The fortress, from 
which it takes its name, was erected in 
the reign of William III., on the site of 
a former one, constructed by General 
Monk, which was then called the Gar- 
rison of Inverlochy. Itis situated on 
the upper extremity of Loch Linnhe, 
which here makes a detour to the west- 
ward, and changes its name to Loch 
Eil. The fortress is of a triangular 
form, defended by a ditch and a glacis, 


and a few pieces of cannon. The bar- 
racks have no great amount of accom- 
modation, and for lack of military oc- 
cupants, whose duties here must be 
very light, the rooms are partly let 
out to private families. 

Fort William has no pretensions as 
a military stronghold, although it re- 
sisted the attempt made upon it by the 
Highlanders in 1715; and again, in 
1746, it withstood a siege by Prince 
Charles’s army, which was forced to re- 
treat, with considerable loss. The fort, 
when first built by General Monk, was 
constructed of turf, andits erection met 
with determined resistance from some 
of the native chiefs, who regarded it as 
intended to be a restraint and unwar- 
rantable infringement upon their feudal 
privileges. Among the fiercest and 
most formidable of these opponents, 
was Sir Ewen Cameron of Lochiel, 
of whose life a strange passage in con- 
nexion with this matter is recorded by 
Pennant, an amusing old tourist who 
visited these localities above seventy 
years ago. The anecdote is long, but 
worthy of abridgement, as a curious 
trait of the ferocious and daring man- 
ners of the times. 

When Cromwell had overawed the 
North of Scotland, in the expedition 
of 1652, all the Highland chieftains 
had, one after another, made their 
peace with the conqueror, except Sir 
Ewen. He had at first joined the 
Covenanters, having been brought up 
under the auspices of the famous Mar- 
quis of Argyle, who was beheaded after 
the Restoration. But he afterwards 
abandoned the Presbyterians, and ten- 
dered his services to the king, who 
honoured him with a letter, addressed 
to “our trusty and well-beloved the 
Laird of Lochiel,” inviting him and 
his clan “‘ to arm themselves for relief 
of their country and sovereign.” 
Monk, then the Republican general, 
left no means untried to bribe him into 
submission. His offers were so tempt- 
ing, that many of Lochiel’s friends ad- 
vised him to accept them; but their 
importunities were in vain. At length, 
Monk, finding all his proposals reject- 
ed, determined upon constructing a 
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fort or garrison on the Lochy, in or- 
der to keep the county in awe, and the 
refractory chief within due bounds. 
His troops arrived by sea, and brought 
with thein such abundance of materials, 
that they erected the fort in a single 
day after their landing, and thus se- 
cured themselves against the attack 
which the Camerons were meditating. 
Sir Ewen kept watch upon their pro- 
ceedings from a neighbouring emi- 
nence, and retired into the wood of 
Achadallin, on the north side of Loch 
Eil, where he dismissed all his follow- 
ers, excepting thirty-eight chosen men; 
but he had spies in and around the 
garrison, who informed him of all that 
was passing. 

Five days after their arrival, the 
governor of the fort, Colonel Bigan, 
despatched three hundred of his men 
on board of two vessels, which were 
to sail westward up Lochiel, and an- 
chor on both sides near Achadallin. 
The vigilant chief, being informed that 
the design of this expedition was to 
cut away his wood, and carry off his 
cattle—determined to make them pay 
dearly, if possible, for every tree and 
every hoof they might plunder. Con- 
cealed by the thickets, he approached 
close to the shore, and counted the 
soldiers as they landed from the ships, 
when he found their number exceeded 
one hundred and forty armed men, 
besides a considerable body of work- 
men, provided with axes and other 
instruments. Having ascertained the 
strength of the foe, Lochiel returned 
to hold a council of war. The older 
men of the clan remonstrated against 
so rash and hazardous an enterprise 
as attacking a force so very superior ; 
but the younger were eager for the 
encounter. The chief himself, then 
in the vigour of life (he was born in 
1629), and prompted by emulation of 
the renowned Marquis of Montrose, 
«* who was always in his mouth,” and 
with whom some of his men had served, 
insisted, in a short spirited harangue, 
that if his people had any regard for 
their king, or their chief, or any prin- 
ciple of honour, the marauding Eng- 
lish should instantly be attacked ; 
“ for, (says he), if every man kills 
his man, which I hope you will do, J 
will answer for the rest!” This 
appeal could not be withstood, and 
his followers consented to the pro- 
posal, on condition that he and his 
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younger brother,. Allan, should re- 
main at a distance, until the fate 
of the day was decided. 

Lochiel spurned the terms, so far as 
regarded himself, but caused his bro- 
ther to be bound to a tree, and placed 
under the charge of a boy, in order to 
prevent him from mingling in the fray. 
The gallant youth, however, flattered 
or threatened his keeper to disengage 
him, and hastened to the conflict. The 
Camerons, says Pennant’s narrative, 
being more than thirty in number, 
armed partly with muskets and partly 
with bows, kept up their pieces and 
arrows till the very points and muzzles 
almost touched the breasts of the 
enemy, when the very first fire took 
down above thirty. They then drew 
their swords, and laid on with incre- 
dible fury. The English defended 
themselves with their muskets and 
bayonets with great bravery, but to 
little purpose. The skirmish conti- 
nued long and obstinate. At last the 
English gave way, and retreated to- 
wards their ship, with their faces to 
the enemy, fighting with astonishing 
resolution. ‘To prevent their escape, 
Lochiel commanded two or three of 
his men to run before, and make a 
noise from behind a bush, as if there 
were another party of Highlanders to 
intercept their retreat. This strata- 
gem took so effectively, that the fugi- 
tives stopped, and actuated by rage, 
madness, and despair, they renewed 
the combat with greater fury than 
ever, and wanted nothing but proper 
arms to make Lochiel repent of his 
rashness. But at last they were forced 
to give way, and betake themselves to 
their boats, the Camerons pursuing 
them chin-deep in the loch. Of the 
English, 138 were counted dead, but 
of the Camerons only five were killed. 

In this engagement, Lochiel himself 
had several wonderful escapes. Dur- 
ing their retreat, one of the strongest 
and bravest of the English officers re- 
tired behind a bush, where he observed 
the infuriate chief pursuing ; and seeing 
him quite unaccompanied, he leapt 
upon him, thinking to make him. his 
prey. They met with equal fury, and 
the combat was long and doubtful. 
The Englishman had by far the advan- 
tage in strength and size, but Lochiel 
exceeded him in activity and agility, 
and in the end succeeded in striking 
the sword out of his hand. Upon this, 
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the disabled officer flew upon his anta- 
gonist with tiger-like rapidity. They 
closed, and wrestled, till both fell to 
the ground in each other’s arms. The 
Englishman got above Lochiel, and 
pressed him hard; but in attempting 
to disengage himself, and stretching 
forth his neck, Lochiel, who by this 
time had his hands at liberty, seized 
him by the collar, and catching his ex- 
tended throat with his teeth, he bit it 
quite through, and kept such a hold of 
his grip, that he brought the mouthful 
entirely’ away, declaring afterwards, 
‘that this was the sweetest bite he ever 
had in his lifetime!" When he had 
disengaged himself from this antago- 
nist, he followed his men into the loch, 
to attack the ship; and observing a 
soldier on deck aiming his firelock at 
him, he plunged in the water and 
escaped, but so narrowly that the hair 
on the back part of his head was cut, 
and the skin a little ruffled. A second 
attempt was made to shoot him, when 
he owed his life to the devoted gene- 
rosity of his foster-brother, who threw 
himself before him (no uncommon 
thing in the Highlands at that time), 
and received the shot in his mouth and 
breast, nobly preferring his chief's 
safety to his own. 

Within a few days after, Lochiel 
attacked another party of the garrison, 
who were marching into the country, 
within half a mile of the fort, killing 
a few, and capturing several prisoners. 
On another occasion he fell upon a 
large detachment of nearly five hun- 
dred men, who had come out to cut 
and bring in wood. Having watched 
their motions from a convenient spot, 
heattacked and routed them with great 
slaughter ; above a hundred were slain, 
on the spot, and the pursuit was con- 
tinued to the very walls of the gar- 
rison. Not an officer of the English 
escaped, they being the only persons 
that made active resistance. For a 
long time this daring chief continued 
the pest and terror of the garrison, 
frequently cutting off small parties by 
stratagem or force ; but his name was 
held- in such dread, that they soon 
learned to keep out of his reach. 
Lochiel at last consented to give in his 
submission to Cromwell, in 1655, and 
pledged his word of honour, which 
was held equivalent to an oath, to live 
in peace.” He and his gallant clan 
were allowed to retain their arms, as 


before the war broke out. Reparation 
was also made to him for the wood 
which the governor of Inverlochy had 
cut on his grounds, and to his tenants 
for all the losses they had sustained 
from the garrison. Lochiel performed 
the ceremony of submission in presence 
of the governor, which was merely lay- 
ing down his arms in name of Charles 
II., and taking them up again in name 
of the States. His loyalty returned, 
however, after the death of Cromwell, 
and he continued to the last a firm sup- 
porter ofthe Stuarts. He fought with 
Viscount Dundee at Killiecrankie, and 
contributed not a little to the victory 
which the partisans of James gained 
on that occasion ; but when the cause 
became hopeless, he accepted of King 
William’s indemnity. This singular 
man outlived not only all his perils 
and broils, but survived his own facul- 
ties, having reached the extraordinary 
age of ninety, his mind and body being 
so impaired that he required to be 
rocked in a cradle, in a state of second 
childhood. 

The stupendous mountain of Ben Ne- 
vis is quite a land-mark on all sides, and 
is certainly the most prominent feature 
in the vicinity. In our contracted no- 
menclature, we would scarcely recog- 
nise its Gaelic name of Beinn-neamh 
Bhathais, which means the cloud- 
capped hill, the mountains with its 
summit in the heavens. This monarch 
of the Scottish Alps, has been often 
described ; and in any account of it 
we might give, it is scarcely possible 
to avoid, or supersede, what has been 
said already. It lies to the eastward 
of Fort William, rising abruptly from 
the plain, to the height of 4,370 feet. 
The circumference at the base is sup- 
posed to exceed twenty-four miles ; and 
as it is close to the sea, and almost 
completely isolated from the adjoining 
hills by two yawning ravines, its circuit 
is well defined, and none of its vast pro- 
portions are lost to the eye. This ren- 
ders its appearance peculiarly impos- 
ing, and sets off its rugged and mas- 
sive majesty to great advantage. The 
ascent must be a journey of great 
labour, and when thesummit is gained, 
the noble panorama, which we had not 
the pleasure of beholding, is said to 
surpass all imagination. 

But what we cannot describe 
from personal inspection, we may be 
allowed, perhaps, to supply from the 
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experience of another. And we pre- 
fer the homely account given by Sir 
John Sinclair, more than half a cen- 
tury ago :— 


“It is easily ascended by a ridge of 
the mountain, towards the west, about 
a quarter of a mile up the river Nevis. 
There is good pasture for sheep here, 
as well as on the surrounding hills, for a 
great way up. The view is entirely 
confined within Glenevishill, till you 
have got up about 500 yards, perpen- 
dicular. The valley, though confined, 
presents an agreeable prospect; the 
vista is beautified with a diversity of 
bushes, shrubs, and birch-woods, the 
seats of roes and deer, besides many love- 
ly spots of green. A river at the bottom 
of the vale, which, after being broken by 
a heap of mis-shapen stones, glides away 
in a clear stream, and wandering 
through woods, vales, and rocks, loses 
itself in the sea. Thisis sucha prospect 
as must expand the heart, and delight 
the spectator, attached to the charms 
of nature ; and recall to the mind the 
days of old, when princes and prin- 
cesses are said to have tended their 
herds and flocks, amidst the beauties of 
Arcadia. 

“Upon ascending above this height, 
the prospect opens and enlarges to- 
wards the south-west, and you behold 
the strait of Corran, the islands of Shu- 
na and Lismore, the south-east part of 
Mull, together with the islands of Suile 
and Kerrera, onthe opposite coast of Ar- 
gyle. At this altitude, two elevated 
hills make their appearance over these 
isles ; which, by their shape declare them- 
selves to be the Paps of Jura, Turn- 
ing to the west, you see the small isles, 
particularly Rum and Canna, and the 
sound that seperates them from Skye; 
and beyond all these, the Cullin hills. 
From the altitude of 600 or 700 yards 
upward, there is no vegetation at all, 
but merely rocks and stony parts, with- 
out even a mixture of earth. These 
parts are called Scarnachs; they are 
quite flat, and may be walked over 
without any detriment. Upon entering 
into them, some excellent springs of 
water are to be found. 

‘‘ Here one is deceived with the appear- 
ance of a high post, which seems to be 
the top of the hill. The deception re- 
turns, and is repeated twice or thrice 
before you reach the summit, which is 
flat, and bears some resemblance to the 
segment of an arch, held in a horizontal 
position. The left side appears to be 
the highest, hence you walk with ease 
over the flat, weather-beaten stones 
that lie close to each other, with a gen- 
tle declivity, and form an easy pave- 
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ment to the foot. You now come, all 
at once, to the vrink of a precipice on 
the north-east of the mountain, almost 
perpendicular, certainly not less than 
four hundred or five hundred yards, 
perhaps more. A stranger is astonish- 
ed at the sight of this dreadful rock, 
which has a quantity of snow lodged in 
its bosom through the whole year. The 
sound of a stone thrown over the cliff 
to the bottom cannot be heard when it 
falls, so that the height of the precipice 
cannot be ascertained by that easy ex- 
periment. Looking to the east, Loch 
Laggan appears, and to the south-east, 
Loch Rannoch, in Perthshire, &e. The 
whole of the great glen of Scotland, 
from Fort George to the Sound of Mull, 
is at once in view; comprehending the 
fresh-water lakes of Ness, Oich, and 
Lochy, and all the courses of these rivers, 
from their source to the place where 
they enter into salt-water, running in 
opposite directions—the one, north-east, 
the other, south-west. The extent of 
view, on the horizon of the sea, is about 
eighty miles. One sees, at once, across 
the island, eastward, to the German 
Sea, and westward, to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The high hills on each side, 
opening like huge walls or ramparts on 
every hand, yield a curious variety of 
agreeable, wild prospects, the vast 
windings whereof make the several 
turnings of the mountains rather di- 
versify the scene than obstruct the eye. 
Their extremities, declining gradually 
from their several summits, open into 
valleys, where one has variegated views 
of woods, rivers, plains, and lakes. The 
torrents of water, which here and there 
tumble down the precipices, and in many 
places break through the cracks and 
cliffs of the rocks, arrest the eye, and 
suspend the mind in awful astonishment. 
In a word, the number, the extent, the 
variety of the several prospects—the 
irregular wildness of the hills, the 
rocks, and precipices—the noise of rivu- 
lets and torrents, breaking and foam- 
ing among the stones in such a diversity 
of shapes and colours—the shining 
smoothness of the seas and lakes, the 
rapidity and rumbling of the rivers, 
falling from shelve to shelve, and forcing 
their streams through a multitude of 
obstructions—the serenity of the azure 
skies, and the splendour of the glorious 
sun, riding in the brightness of his ma- 
jesty, have something so charmingly 
wild and romantic, and so congenial to 
the contemplative mind, as surpasses all 
description, and presents a scene, of 
which the most fervid imagination can 
searcely form an idea. The traveller 
who is so callous as to behold all this, 
and not feel the greatness and majesty 
of the Almighty architect impressed 
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upon his heart, must, indeed, be 
strangely void of taste, of sense, and of 
sentiment. It affords a lesson, worthy 
of travelling up the mountain to learn. 
Few can perform a journey to the top 
of Ben Nevis, and make proper obser- 
vations, going and returning, in less 
than seven hours ; and still fewer, with- 
out feeling in their limbs the effects of 
the fatigue for a day or two after.” 


However much we might’regret the 
loss of all this picturesque’ mountain 
scenery, the disappointment was not 
without its advantages. Our limbs 
had undergone no fatigue, and we had 
gained a day, which allowed us to pre- 
pare an excursion to Loch Laggan. 
The whole of this route is extremely 
beautiful and romantic. On the brink 
of a tremendous precipice, overlooking 
the river Lochy, are the remains of Tor 
Castle, a place of great antiquity, and 
alleged, by tradition, to have been the 
residence of Banquo. The parish kirk 
is on the opposite side of the canal ; and 
at no great distance from it, is a monu- 
ment,a handsome obelisk, erected to the 
memory of Colonel John Cameron, el- 
dest son of Sir Ewen Cameron of Fass- 
fern, who closed a life of twenty years’ 
active military service on the memora- 
ble 16th of June, 1815. The obelisk, 
overshadowed by a clump of trees, 
stands on the margin of Loch Eil, 
opposite the entrance to the Caledo- 
nian Canal. This parish (Kilmalie) 
has been long celebrated as a nursery 
for the army, and has produced many 
brave soldiers; and, amongst other 
natives who have distinguished them- 
selves, was the identical Samuel Came- 
ron, who struck down, with his enor- 
mous Lochabar axe, the brave and 
pious Colonel Gardiner, at the battle 
of Prestonpans, in 1745. He and his 
comrades on that occasion used to 
allege, that they acted in self-defence, 
as the Colonel attacked them, gallop- 
ing up to set an example to his men. 
In the rebellion of that year, the 
Camerons followed their chief, who 
joined Prince Charles—a measure, of 
which they had sufficient cause to repent. 
The present mansion of Locheil is 
Achnacarry, near the small bay of 
Arkaig, on the north side of Loch 
Lochy. Close beside the modern 
building, are the walls of the old man- 
sion, which was burnt, in 1746, by the 
Duke of Cumberland. 

The glen which we were now tra- 


versing, extends to the north of High 
Bridge about ten miles. It gradually 
becomes narrower for fourteen miles, 
until the whole breadth, a little above 
Keppoch, is occupied by the bed of 
the rapid river Spean—three miles 
above that, it begins to widen again, 
and terminates at the west end of 
Loch Laggan. The hills forming the 
northern boundaries of this glen, are 
not so majestic, nor so continuous as 
those on the south side. Nothing 
astonishes the traveller so much as the 
varied aspect of the country. 

On approaching it, one is apt to 
conclude that he is entering a wild re- 
gion of barren and _ heath-covered 
mountains, unfitted by nature for the 
habitation of man. So dreary and 
gloomy is the scene, that he is ready 
to imagine he has left behind him 
every spot in which human wit and 
industry can be exercised to any bene- 
ficial purpose. And his surprise is 
increased when, amidst this barrenness 
and desolation, he occasionally gets a 
glimpse of green vales and fertile 
fields ; particularly about the bridge 
of Spean, where it is joined by the 
river Roy. The space between is 
well cultivated, and boasts of several 
good farm-houses, such as that of 
Keppoch. The chieftains of this clan 
(Macdonalds) have always been dis- 
tinguished for their bravery, and fre- 
quently shown the mettle of the hardy 
mountaineers. Beyond the bridge of 
Roy the channel of the Spean gets 
deep and rocky, the cultivated region 
disappears, and a bleak moorland, 
studded with coppice and birch, con- 
tinues to the margin of Loch Laggan. 
Here, however, the scenery is really 
splendid and imposing. The Benalder 
hills to the south, rise in sharp preci- 
pitous peaks, one above another, as if 
they had been torn asunder and 
thrown into their fantastic attitudes 
by some violent convulsion of nature. 
Ben Nied towers above the loch, and 
the lodge of Ardverikie, with dark 
woods covering its base, and green 
heather spreading high up its sides ; 
while the Aberarder range towards 
the north, appear to lose themselves in 
the rugged heights of Corryarick. 

The situation of Ardverikie is 
truly romantic; and if its internal 
accommodations at all correspond 
with the scale of its erection, it might 
be a residence fitting for a Queen, for 
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it is said to pay taxes for sixty win- 
dows. The loch is eight or nine miles 
in length, and about one and a-half in 
breadth. The extensive wood (Coill. 
more) on the south side, is said to be a 
remnant of the Caledonian forest, 
which was a famous hunting-place, 
abounding formerly with deer and roe. 
This is probable enough, as memo- 
rials of this royal sport are still asso- 
ciated with the spot. Two small is- 
lands in the loch, near Ardverikie, are 
called Eilan an Righ, the king’s is- 
land; and Hilan nan Con, the dog’s 
island, where it is supposed the ani- 
mals were kennelled or secured after 
the chase. Here, too, is a place held 
sacred from the most remote antiquity, 
and said to mark the graves of seven 
kings of the Caledonians, about the 
period when the Scots were driven by 
the Picts beyond the Tay, and had 
their seat of government at Dunkeld. 
The house of Cluny is one of the 
most distinguished in the district. An 
ancestor of the present chief figured 
in the rebellion of 1745, and many 
anecdotes are told of the singular 
artifices. by which he contrived to 
secrete himself, after the battle of 
Culloden, for many years, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his own castle. At first 
he was in the king’s service, but being 
taken prisoner, he consented to join 
the Prince’s standard. When Charles 
marched south, Cluny accompanied 
him to Edinburgh, was present with 
his regiment at the battle of Preston- 
pans, followed him to England, had 
the rear-guard in the skirmishes of 
Clifton and Penrith ; and, with about 
600 Macphersons, put two regiments 
of the Duke of Cumberland’s dragoons 
to flight. He was not at Culloden, 
but after that battle he became the 
object of the Duke’s special vengeance. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all that he 
and his spies could do, the chief con- 
tinued to set their vigilance at defiance, 
and to conceal himself for nine years 
in Laggan. He had, however, many 
narrow escapes, in which he evinced 
much adroitness and presence of mind. 
On one occasion, when residing at a 
gentleman's house, a party of soldiers 
was seen approaching ; escape was im- 
ossible ; but having quickly equipped 
Pimself in the habiliments of one of the 
gillies of the house, with hands and face 
half blackened for the occasion, and 
with head and legs quite bare, he 
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went out to meet his pursuers. The 
officer gave him his horse to hold, 
while he and the party made search 
for the obnoxious chief within; and 
after the search was over, he rewarded 
him with half-a-crown for his pains! 

Among other contrivances, he had 
a small hiding-hole, formed of sticks 
and turf, in the salient angle of a 
wooded hill, and with so much art 
that the soldiers stationed in the dis- 
trict, though they suspected he was in 
concealment very near them, and, of 
course, kept a good look-out, were 
never able to discover his place of 
retreat. But at length he became 
so adventurous, as frequently to in- 
dulge in the pleasures of his family 
fire-side, and in this way his pursuers 
got notice of his movements. A party 
was dispatched to the place, and as 
Cluny had plied his glass rather freely, 
they might have easily secured their 
prey, had not akindly messenger given 
timely intelligence of the enemy’s ap- 
proach. Hastily wrapping him in a 
plaid, his domestics carried him out, 
and concealed themselves in the brush- 
wood which skirted the river, till the 
red-coats, who had just gained the 
opposite bank, crossed the ford, and 
proceeded to the castle, when they 
passed in safety. In this humble re- 
treat, Cluny had another very narrow 
escape—one of his clansmen having 
accidentally stumbled through the 
roof ef his chieftain’s bower, was 
astonished to discover that the in- 
mate was the “laird himsel.” The 
recognition was mutually surpris- 
ing. What! is this you, Cluny? 
I’m glad to see you.” But, I’m no 
glad to see you, Donald,” was the 
reply. The clansman vowed secrecy, 
but the chief, knowing the story would 
spread like wild-fire, thought it the 
more prudent course to change his 
abode. He succeeded, at last, in 
making his escape to France, where 
he died. The estate was forfeited, 
but afterwards restored, as others have 
been since. 

By far the most remarkable natural 
features in the valley of the Spean, 
are the celebrated parallel roads of 
Glenroy, which have puzzled and per- 
plexed geologists, since the time of the 
deluge. It lies entirely out of our 
province to enter. upon these discus- 
sions, farther than to convey some 
idea of their singular structure. These 
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* roads” are said to be composed of 
sand and gravel, and run longitudi- 
nally along each side of the glen, at 
various heights, forming those slightly 
marked lines, and exactly parallel to 
each other. At some parts they are 
not to be seen, such as where they 
cross the bare, hard rock, where loose 
soil or gravel would not rest, and 
where the surface of the hill is gently 
inclined. Very often, the appearance 
is so faint, that a spectator may find 
himself standing on one, without be- 
ing aware of its existence—but, at 
other parts, they swell out into pretty 
broad terraces; and, what seemed 
obscure to a spectator in juxta-posi- 
tion with it, becomes more distinct, 
when seen from the opposite side of 
the valley, where the eye takes in the 
lines for the length of some miles. 
Each of these terraces, by the test of 
the level, have been found to be ex- 
actly horizontal with each other—and, 
also, as regards the corresponding 
terraces on the opposite side. The 
first, or lowest terrace, is 972 feet 
above the level of the sea; the second 
is 1,184 feet; and the third, 1,266 
feet. When viewed from the entrance 
to Glen Roy, which is a lateral branch 
of Glen Spean, they appear like a belt 
of ropes, running horizontally along 
the sides of the hills, and stretching 
far up the steep narrow ravine. 

The origin, or structure of these 
curious terraces, has long been a theme 
of scientific discussion; nor is the 
question yet settled ; but to those who 
wish to study the subject, we recom- 
mend the latest published work that 
treats of it—‘* Chambers’s Ancient 
Sea-margins.” 

Quitting these wonderful roads, and 
leaving the old Fingalians and the 
modern philosophers to adjust their 
conflicting theories between them, we 
took our departure for Fort William, 
resolved, next day, weather and steam 
permitting, to push our adventures 
into the Hebrid Isles. Already, “the 
boat was rocking in the bay,” impatient 
to convey her freight of delighted 
passengers to Oban. Travellers have 
the option of proceeding by land or 
water: the former commands some 
charming scenery, but the latter is 
more convenient, and so we preferred 
it The coasts about the junction of 
Loch Eil, and Loch Linnhe, abound 
jn romantic landscape views. On either 
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side, the hills are bold, sprinkled with 
green pasture and grey rock. They 
are often intersected by lateral valleys, 
and here afford a great diversity of 
sky and shore outline. Loch Linnhe 
is a beautiful expanse of water, and 
as we ploughed its surface, we expe- 
rienced, in looking back towards the 
huge Ben Nevis, and “the cradle of 
the rebellion,” something of the feel- 
ings of the exiled Cameron, when 
compelled to bid adieu to his wild 
fastnesses, and seek refuge on the 
continent— 


** To his blue hills, that rose in view, 
As o'er the deep his galley bore, 
He often look’d, and sighed ‘ adieu!’ 
We'll never see Lochaber more.” 


At Corran, where there is a ferry, 
the loch swells out very consider- 
ably. Farther to the left is the village 
of Onich, the last of the Lochaber 
country; and some few miles to the 
eastward, is Ballaheellish ferry, which 
crosses Loch Leven, and joins the 
road that traverses the celebrated pass 
of Glencoe. The broad Linnhe is 
studded with islands, the largest of 
which is Shuna and Lismore. On 
the left it is bounded by the craggy 
knolis of Appin; on the opposite 
side, by the green shores and purple 
hills of Morven. Lower down, at the 
mouth of Loch Leven, there is a con- 
siderable extent of level ground on 
both sides, skirted by wooded crags, 
and planted with several gentlemen’s 
seats, embosomed in pleasure-grounds, 
and adorned with full-grown trees. 
Among these sequestered residences 
are Castle Stalker, an old square build- 
ing in ruins; Barcaldine Castle, a 
lofty, heavy structure ; and some miles 
nearer Loch Etive, are the remains 
of a druidical circle, on the summit of 
an eminence, where antiquarians ~on- 
jecture stood the famous city Bergan, 
or Beregoniumof the later geographers. 
The island of Lismore, opposite the 
mouth of Loch Etive, is low and 
fertile, carrying on a considerable 
trade in limestone, of which it is en- 
tirely composed. On nearing the 
island of Kerrera, and before entering 
the Bay of Oban, we pass two places 
of historical celebrity—Dunstatfnage 
Castle and Dunolly Castle. The 
whole of this district is classic ground. 
It was in the island of Kerrera that 
Alexander II. died of a fever, when 
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engaged in wresting the sovereignty 
of certain islands from the Nor- 
wegians. He had gone on that expe- 
dition to compel Angus of Argyle to 
do homage to himself, and not to the 
king of Norway, for his lands; but 
expired before effecting his object. 
Tradition says, his body was buried 
“near the Horse-shoe harbour, where 
his fleet lay at the time,” in a field, 
still called Dalree, or the King’s Field. 
Dunstaffnage Castle is of unknown 
antiquity ; and neither its founder nor 
the time of its construction are re- 
corded. It was, however, once the 
seat of the British kings and Scottish 
princes ; and here, for a long time, 
was preserved the famous coronation 
stone, reckoned the palladium of Scot- 
land, brought, according to the le- 
gend, from Spain, and alleged to have 
been Jacob’s pillow. It was after- 
wards removed to Scone Palace, by 
Kenneth II., and carried thence to 
Westminster (where it now is) by 
Edward I., among other sacred monu- 
ments of Scottish independence. The 
belief of the Scots in its mystical vir- 
tues was cherished by an old monkish 
inscription, in doggrel Latin :— 


“ Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocumque locatum, 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem.” 


Some of the ancient regalia are 
still preserved by the owner of the 
castle, Mr. Campbell, amongst which 
are the spurs and stirrups of King 
Robert Bruce; a battle-axe, and an 
ivory image, mentioned by Pennant, 
who has given a drawing of it; and 
which, he thinks, “ was certainly cut 
in memory of the celebrated chair, 
and appears to have been an inaugu- 
ration sculpture: a crowned monarch 
is represented sitting in it, with a book, 
or scroll, in one hand, as if going to 
take the coronation-oath.” The book 
is supposed to contain the laws of the 
land, which the monarch was swearing 
to observe; the mode of taking the 
oath being, not by kissing the bible, 
but by holding up the right hand. It 
was about the year 843 that Kenneth 
M‘ Alpine transferred the seat of go- 
vernment from Dunstaffnage to Scone ; 
and then it vanishes from history for 
several centuries, till it rises again to 
view in the eventful reign of Bruce, 
who encountered many struggles and 
adversities in this part of Argyleshire. 
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It was then possessed by Alexander, 
father to John, the Lord of Lorn; 
and, more than a century later, it was 
transferred to the knight of Lochan 
(Campbell), the direct ancestor of the 
family in whose possession as ‘ Cap- 
tains of Dunstaffnage,” it has remained 
to the present day. From that period, 
the castle has been carefully main- 
tained as the principal stronghold of 
the clan Campbell in that district, as 
a defence against the hostile incursions 
of the warlike islanders, down to the 
rebellions of 1715 and 1745, when it 
was garrisoned by the royal forces. 
This castle is of a square form, having 
round towers at three of the angles. 
The average height of the walls is 
sixty-six feet, and nine in thickness. 
The interior of the quadrangle is 
eighty-seven feet; and the external 
measurement of the walls two hun- 
dred and seventy feet. It has its en- 
trance from the sea by a staircase ; 
but it is supposed that in former ages 
the access was by means of a draw- 
bridge. 

To imagine that this castle was 
founded by a certain Pictish king, 
Evan, and called after him Evanum, 
in the time of Julius Cesar, would 
be to tax credulity rather severely. 
The present building may have been 
erected towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and was taken posses- 
sion of by Robert Bruce after his vic- 
tory over the Lord of Lorn in the Pass 
of Awe; till the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, it was inhabited by the 
lords of Argyle; and during the wars 
of Montrose, Macdonald of Colkitto 
(the left-handed) narrowly escaped 
falling into the hands of its hostile 
governor. Believing it to be held by 
his friends, he was, unsuspectingly, ap- 
proaching it in a boat, when a faithful 
piper, then a prisoner in the castle, 
struck up a well-known air, which be- 
ing perfectly understood by Macdo- 
nald, he hastily shifted his course and 
escaped. The luckess piper was not 
so fortunate, for so exasperated were 
the garrison at an incident which had 
lost them a prisoner of distinction, 
that they wreaked their vengeance on 
the faithful clansman. On the battle- 
ments are preserved the brass guns 
which formerly belonged to the flag- 
ship of the Spanish Armada (the 
« Florida,”) when it was blown up at 
Tobermory. A portion of a plank of 
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this ship was presented to George LV. 
when he visited Edinburgh. 

A singular custom is said to have 
been used by the chiefs of Dunstaff- 
nage, and discontinued not many years 
ago. When a company of unexpected 
visitors arrived, an event not uncom- 
mon in the Highlands, a flag-staff was 
immediately erected on the battle- 
ments, with the expressive ensign of a 
table-cloth affixed to it. This served 
as a signal to the tenants on certain 
lands bordering the sea, to repair to 
the castle with salmon, or other fish, 
then in season ; while others, embrac- 
ing the opportunity of thus paying 
their court to the laird, presented 
everything else that was rare, or which 
they might think acceptable. But at 
that period luxury had not reached these 
retired shores ; the proprietors lived 
chiefly at home, subsisting on the pro- 
duce of their own lands and lakes, and 
exercising a liberal hospitality. Near 
by the castle is a small roofless chapel, 
of elegant workmanship, within whose 
hallowed enclosure, it is said, several 
of the Scottish kings are interred. On 
the south side is a rock, one point of 
which stretches towards the chapel, 
where, if a person be placed on one 
side of it, and speak low, the sound 
of his voice is so distinctly reverbe- 
rated from the ruin, as to make him 
imagine that the voice comes from a 
person within the walls. Report states 
that a man, some years ago, contracted 
a fatal illness in hearing a sermon on 
mortality read to him by an unearthly 
voice, proceeding from a person who, 
in the dusk of the evening, had con- 
cealed himself on the opposite side of 
the echoing rock, but which the fright- 
ened hearer believed came from the 
dead, who had left the sepulchre of 
kings, to warn him of his approaching 
dissolution. 

Dunolly Castle, between Dunstaff- 
nage and Oban, stands in a very pictu- 
resque situation, upon the summit of a 
grey basaltic rock, precipitous on three 
sides. It is an ivy-clad, square tower, 
four stories high ; but with the excep- 
tion of the vaulted donjon, which is 
still entire, the building is now a mere 
shell. It was once a place of import- 
ance, being the ancient castle of the 
Macdougalls of Lorn, whose lineal de- 
scendant occupies a mansion in its vi- 
cinity, built partly out of the quarry 
of the old ruin. It may have been a 
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Danish fort, as some suppose ; but it 
is recorded to have been gifted by the 
famous thane, Somerled of the Isles, to 
one of his sons, Dugal, whose suc- 
cessor, Allaster de Argadia, married 
the third daughter of the red Comyn, 
whom Robert Bruce slew in Dumfries. 
Hence, the Macdougalls became the 
mortal enemies of Bruce, and in one 
of their encounters they got possession 
of the king’s brooch, better known in 
song as the “ brooch of Lorn.” This 
royal trophy was long carefully pre- 
served as an heir-loom, but did not 
escape all the vicissitudes of the family. 
At the period of the civil war it hap- 
pened to be deposited in Gylen Castle, 
another stronghold belonging to the 
Macdougalls, romantically situated 
upon a rocky promontory, in the is- 
land of Kerrera. Jn 1647, that for- 
tress was beleagured and taken by a 
detachment from the main army, sent 
into Argyleshire by General Leslie, 
under the command of Colonel Mont- 
gomery. Campbell of Loch Awe, 
happening to serve in that detach- 
ment, became possessor of the Bruce’s 
brooch ; and by his descendant it was 
faithfully preserved down to 1826, 
when it was purchased from the re- 
presentatives of that family by General 
Duncan Campbell, of Lochnell. By 
him, however, it was restored to the 
proprietor of Dunolly, who became 
again the custodier of the long-lost 
treasure. In 1715, the lord of Lorn 
and Dunolly incurred the forfeiture 
of his estate for joining the insurrec- 
tion of that period; but the property 
was afterwards restored; and con- 
tinues in the direct line. A more 
delightful spot than this old ruin can 
hardly be conceived. About a quarter 
of a mile from it, on the shore, is a 
huge upright pillar, or detached frag- 
ment of the sort of rock called plum- 
pudding stone. It is called Clachna 
Con, or the Dog’s Pillar, because 
Fingal is said to have used it as a 
stake, to which he bound his celebrated 
dog, Bran. Others say, that when the 
Lord of the Isles was upon a visit to 
the chief of Lorn, the dogs brought 
for his sport were kept beside this pil- 
lar. 

About a mile or so beyond Dunolly 
is Oban, where the steamer makes a 
halt, to give tourists a choice of the 
locality they may desire to visit. The 
village is neat, handsome, and beauti- 
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fully situated; its appearance from 
the bay is particularly striking. The 
houses, drawn out in a semi-circle, 
rise from the water’s edge ; and, with 
a bold undulating range of mountains 
behind, they present an amphitheatre 
highly picturesque. It belongs to the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, and Camp- 
bell of Sonnachan, and is indebted for 
its present thriving condition to the 
encouragement afforded by its late 
and present proprietors to house-build- 
ing, by giving sites, on payment of a 
small ground-rent. For several years it 
has been frequented, during the summer 
and autumn, by temporary visitors, and 
has now a name among the fashionable 
watering.places of the country. In 
addition to its attractions as an excel- 
lent sea-bathing station, it has also se- 
veral powerful chalybeate and sulphu- 
reous springs, lately discovered in the 
immediate neighbourhood. From its 
central situation, in the west High- 
lands, its safe and spacious harbour, 
and good quays, it is visited daily in 
summer by steamers, with passengers, 
to and from Glasgow, Inverary, lona, 
Staffa, and Skye. There is a good 
hotel, plenty of the finest whiskey, and 
several boarding-houses, which afford 
strangers comfortable accommodation. 
Our destination being the Hebrides, 
we were informed that the excursion 
to Staffa and Iona would be performed 
either by the ferries from Oban to 
Kerrera, and to Achnacraig in Mull 
(six miles)—from thence by land to 
Aros; or, what is considered prefer- 
able, from Oban, along the Sound of 
Mull, to Aros. The navigation of the 
sound presents a combination of sub- 
lime and romantic scenery, which as- 
sumes a variety of striking aspects, as 
the steamer advances. The scenes in 
the Sound of Kerrera are remarkably 
icturesque, bounded on each hand by 
are rocks and headlands. The land 
itself abounds in objects of natural 
curiosity, and affords the scientific tra- 
veller a wide field of interesting inves- 
tigation. The western part, which 
rises to a great elevation above the sea, 
exhibits many appearances of volcanic 
origin. It was in this island that 
Hakon, King of Norway, met the great 
body of the Highland chiefs, his vas- 
sals, when he landed here, in his me- 
morable expedition, with the largest 
fleet that had ever left the Scandi- 
nayian ports. By them he was accom- 
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panied in his disastrous attempt upon 
Ayrshire, when a tempest, and the 
Scottish host at Largs, broke his 
mighty power, and reduced the He- 
brides to the sceptre of the youthful 
Alexander III. In this sound General 
Campbell lay, in 1746, waiting instruc- 
tions from the Earl of Albemarle to 
regulate his conduct respecting the 
capture of Prince Charles, who was 
then in concealment at Glendossorie ; 
but before the general had received 
his orders, the prince found means to 
provide for his safety, by a timely re- 
treat. Gylen Castle again makes its ap- 
pearance, with its ivy-crowned battle- 
ments, beetling on the extreme verge 
of its almost perpendicular rock. In 
front are two stone effigies, called 
the Piper and the Nurse—two cha- 
racters of great importance in all 
Highland families. 

When passing the mouth of Loch 
Etive, the mountainous district of Ard- 
chattan appears on the right. The 
landscape is rugged and wild, compos- 
ed of a whole congregation of Bens, of 
the most fantastic shape and outline, 
overtopped by the gigantic Ben Cru- 
achan, towering to the height of 3,669 
feet, with a circumference at its base 
of more than twenty miles. The names 
of these mountains are generally ex- 
pressive of some peculiarity about 
them. We had pointed out to us, 
by a topographical friend on board, 
Ben nan-aighean, “the mountain of 
the heifers;” Ben Chaorach, “ the 
mountain of the sheep; Buachail- 
Etive-ar, “the great keeper of the 
Etive ;” and Buachail-beg, * the lesser 
keeper ;” Ben Nambian, “ the moun- 
tain of the deer-skins,” from the num- 
ber of these animals slaughtered there. 
The glens abound in roaring cascades, 
and are often clothed with yew trees, 
from which Glen Ure (the glen of the 
yews) takes itsname. It was men- 
tioned to us as a curious fact, though 
scarcely noticed in the history of the 
clans, that the bow was at one time as 
important a weapon in the hands of 
the Highlanders as of the Scottish 
borderers, and the English in the days 
of the Edwards. In more recent times, 
the bows of the Celtic warriors were 
made of the yew of Easragain, in 
Lorn, which were esteemed superior 
to all others. The feathers most in 
vogue for their arrows were furnished 
by the eagles of Loch Treig ; the wax 
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for the string by Baill-na-gail-chinn ; 
and the arrow-heads by the smiths of 
the race of M‘Pheidearain. Ardchattan 
can boast of many historical relics. 
There are the ruins of a once-cele- 
brated priory, founded in 1231, and 
belonging to monks of the order of St. 
Benedict. It was the pious endowment 
of John M‘Dougal, ancestor of the 
house of Lorn. Here Robert Bruce 
held a parliament, said to have been 
one of the last in which the business 
was conducted in the Gelic language. 
After a flourishing existence of several 
centuries, this venerable structure was 
finally burnt and destroyed, by Col- 
kitto, during the wars of Montrose. 
At no great distance is another place, 
famous in antiquity, now called Dun- 
mac-Suiachan, “the fortified hill of 
the son of Suiachan.” It is a fort, 
and said to mark the site of the 
fabled city of Beregonium, already men- 
tioned, the erection of which, tradition 
ascribes to Fergus II. The stupen- 
dous cliffs, in the back-ground, over- 
hanging the road and the sea, are 
called * the Hill of the King’s Town.” 
The distinction is further claimed for 
this spot as being the Selena of Ossian, 
and the site of the palace of the Fin- 
gal dynasty. The Cond of the same 
poet is identified with the noisy falls 
of Connel, a little to the south, and 
the adjacent widely-extended moss of 
Archnacree, studded with ancient 
cairns, rude druidical temples, obe- 
lisks, and other relics of the olden 
time, has aptly enough been regarded 
as the celebrated ‘Plains of Lara!” 

Among the distinguished persons 
connected with Ardchattan, is the late 
Bishop of Madras, Daniel Corrie, 
whose name is intimately associated 
with the progress of Christianity in 
India. He was the friend of Brown 
and Buchanan, of the missionary Mar- 
tin, of Bishops Middleton, Heber, and 
Turner, and of other devoted men, 
whose lives and labours in the East 
shed so bright a lustre on the Church 
of England. For more than thirty 
years, he discharged faithfully his 
apostolic mission; and after having 
‘borne the burden and heat of the 
day,” he was raised from being archdea- 
con of Calcutta, to the see of Madras. 
Though himself a native of Ard- 
chattan, Bishop Corrie’s ancestors 
were from Dumfrieshire. His grand- 
father followed the humble trade of a 
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miller, and leased the corn-mills of 
Duncow, in the parish of Kirkmahoe, 
about five miles from Dumfries, to- 
wards the middle of the last century. 
Themiller’s son studied for the church, 
an ambition which is not uncommon 
among the poorer classes in Scotland ; 
and which the facilities of a cheap 
and excellent classical education, in 
the parish schools, bring within the 
reach of the poorest parents to gratify. 
In course of his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, he got the ap- 
pointment of the parochial school of 
Ardchattan, and formed the acquaint- 
ance of one of the principal heritors, 
or land-owners, of the name of Camp- 
bell. Being then a theological student, 
he might have procured a living in the 
church, through Mr. Campbell’s in- 
terest, who had promised him his in- 
fluence. But the handsome school- 
master, having fallen in love with a 
respectable young woman, of the name 
of Mac Nab, said to have been lady’s 
maid to Mrs. Campbell, he resolved 
to marry her at all hazards, and 
against the remonstrances of his pa- 
tron, who vainly pointed out the folly 
of his embarking in the cares of a 
family, without any adequate means 
of provision for them. The advice 
was thrown away—love got the better 
of prudence. The divinity-student 
clave to his sweetheart, and for- 
feited his patron’s interest. A young 
family was the consequence ; and, in 
course of time, it became necessary 
to look out for some more remune- 
rative employment, than teaching kilted 
urchins to read and write. With his 
Highland wife, and several children, 
he removed to his father’s humble 
mansion, at the mill of Duncow, and, 
at the parish-school there, about the 
close of last century, the future bishop 
of Madras, received his education. 
Leaving his family under the shel- 
ter of the paternal roof, he resolved 
to seek his fortune in the south, as 
many of his countrymen had done 
before him. Like the ancient patri- 
arch, with his staff in hand, and almost 
in a state of apostolic poverty, with 
neither purse nor scrip, he crossed 
the Borders into England, and wan- 
dered as far as Yorkshire, or Lincoln- 
shire, without meeting with a single 
offer or engagement. Happening to 
— some place on the way, where the 
ishop of the diocese was holding 
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a visitation, he thought of venturing 
to introduce himself asa candidate for 
holy orders. He was examined by the 
bishop; read Latin and Greek with 
great fluency, received orders, and was 
soon presented to a living in the neigh- 
bourhood. Being a very handsome, 
tall, fine-looking man, and not ge- 
nerally known to. be married, he be- 
came very popular, and had “ Highland 
Mary” not been in the way, he might 
have formed a wealthy matrimonial 
alliance. From Yorkshire he removed 
to Colsterworth, near Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire, the birth-place of Sir 
Isaac Newton, where he continued 
curate until hisdeath. He held an- 
other curacy, and was also rector of 
some place near Donnington in the 
same county. His eldest son, who re- 
moved with the rest of the family to 
England, studied at Cambridge, where 
he evinced no ordinary piety and 
talents ; and about the beginning of 
the century, he received an appoint- 
ment as chaplain in the East India 
Company’s establishment, in the Pre- 
sidency of Bengal, theduties of which 
he discharged with a zeal and success 
that will make his name long remem- 
bered with veneration in the East. 
Eight or nine miles from Oban, we 
again pass Lismore, the name of which 
is said to mean, “ the great garden,” 
from its fertility. It was anciently 
a possession of the bishops of Argyle 
and the Isles, and gave them their 
title. There are some relics of the 
cathedral and the bishop's house left; 
and it contained, till very lately, a 
Roman Catholic college, where the 
priests in that district were educated. 
Vast quantities of elk and bison horns 
of prodigious size, are found on the 
soil. ‘Tradition says, the island was 
was once a deer-forest, where the ubi- 
quitous Fingal used to hunt; and we 
were shewn the Shanon-nan-Fiour, 
“the hill of Fingal's fair ladies,” whence 
these sports were viewed. To the 
south, the eye commands the slate- 
island Easdale, Luing Suil; further 
away, Scarba, Jura, Islay, Oransay, 
and Colonsay. Onthe right, appear still 
the huge mountains of Lorn, raising 
their stupendous bulk; northward lies 
the district of Morven, bounded by 
the distant hills of Ardnamurchan ; 
and on the west, is the rugged coast 
of Mull. The sound is a long narrow 
channel, of great depth, and command. 
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ing a variety of striking prospects. 
Many ruinous castles, standing ge- 
nerally oncliffs overhanging the ocean, 
add interest to the scene, and call up 
many historical reminiscences. If the 
weather is fair, a grander or more 
impressive panorama, both from its 
pictorial beauties, and its legendary 
associations, can hardly be imagined. 
Near the opening of the sound, on 
the Mull coast, is thevillage of Arch- 
nacraig ; and farther on, are the ro- 
mantic ruins of Duart Castle, the 
ancient seat of the chiefs of the Ma- 
cleans, seated upon a bold headland, 
and alleged to be of Danish construc- 
tion. It was one of these chiefs, 
whose cruelty towards his wife fur- 
nished the tale of horror which serves 
as the groundwork of Miss Baillie’s 
tragedy of the “ Family Legend.” 
Having conceived a violent dislike to 
his lady, who was a daughter of the 
family of Argyle, Maclean caused her 
to be left upon a rocks near the point 
of Lismore, (still called the Lady’s 
Rock) with the barbarous intention 
that she should be drowned by the 
first tide. Some of her kindred clan, 
however, happening to pass in a boat, 
they rescued the unhappy victim, and 
conveyed her to her friends. Duart, 
believing her to have perished, gave 
out that she had died suddenly ; and 
after causing a mock funeral to be 
solemnized, with all the pomp and 
circumstance of woe, he hastened to 
Inverary to condole with her relations. 
In the midst of a festival, held in ho- 
nourof Maclean’s arrival, he was con- 
founded by the sudden appearance of 
his injured wife. The heartless hus- 
band was allowed to leave the house 
unmolested ; but the lady's brother 
pursued and slew him. The family 
of Duart, in the reign of the Jameses, 
was one of the most powerful in the 
Hebrides, and by their turbulence 
and their incessant feuds with the 
MacDonalds, they gave a vast deal of 
trouble to the government. 
Advancing onwards, to the right, up- 
on the Morven coast, appear the frown- 
ing remnants of Ardtornish Castle, one 
of the principal seats of the lords of the 
isles during the period of their stormy 
independence. Here these old chiefs 
held their courts and parliaments ; and 
here, in 1461, John of the Isles, as- 
suming the style of a sovereign prince, 
granted a commission for entering into 
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a treaty with Edward IV., the object 
of which was, to assist that monarch 
in subduing the realm of Scotland. 
Thesituation of Ardtornish is exceed- 
ingly wild and romantic, having on the 
one side the entrance to Loch Alline, 
a beautiful salt-water lake, fringed here 
and there with coppice-wood ; and on 
the other, a lofty, precipitous chain of 
rocks overhanging the sea, where the 
spot is still pointed out, down which 
the transgressors of feudal laws were 
hurled. All that now remains of this 
ancient fortress are the ruins of a 
single keep, and the outer defences. 
Its very name might have perished, 
had not Sir Walter Scott re-invested 
it with heroic fame, in his “ Lord of 
the Isles,” by weaving around it the 
adventures of Robert Bruce. 

Two other ruinous castles on this 
coast are Killundine and Kenloch- 
alline; the former supposed to have 
been a hunting-lodge, and hence it is 
known by the name Caisteal-nan-Con, 
or “ Castle of the Dogs.” A curious 
fact of this parish (which still holds 
true) is mentioned by Sir John Sinclair, 
who says, “ It has been remarked of old 
that rats would not live in Morven; and 
this remark seems to be confirmed by 
several circumstances consistent with 
the knowledge of most of the inhabi- 
tants now alive. A few years ago, 
some vessels were put ashore in Loch- 
alline Bay, when a vast multitude of 
rats flocked to the houses on each side 
of the harbour: so numerous and mis- 
chievous were they, it was apprehend- 
ed they would spread and devour the 
whole parish ; yet it happened that in 
a few years they disappeared, and now 
none are to be seen from one end of 
the parish to the other.” Otherstrange 
anecdotes are told of the docility of 
animals in this region, and of the 
wonderful progress they have made in 
what might be called brutal educa- 
tion. Here it was that Allan-nan-Con 
(the dog-tamer) lived, whose great de- 
light was the society of terriers and 
collies, which he kept in excellent order 
with the aid of a huge pike-staff. He 
taught them to understand his conver- 
sation, to obey his behests, carry mes- 
sages, observe the rules of good breed- 
ing, and even keep order among them- 
selves. This latter duty was perform- 
ed by a dog appropriately named 
*‘ sheriff,” who acted as judge-ordi- 
nary of the district, to punish trans- 
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gressors; but he was bound to main- 
tain strict neutrality, and never to in- 
terfere until an affray began to be 
desperate. Some of this learned fra- 
ternity could give an opinion of the 
state of the weather, and tell whether 
it was safe to travel or not. When 
sent out for this purpose, if the day 
looked unpropitious, the canine mes- 
senger returned, and crouched beneath 
his master’s chair ; if the report was fa- 
vourable, he uttereda significant growl, 
which was taken as the signal of depar- 
ture. Another person is recorded, who 
some years ago rented the ferry and 
small inn of Lochalline, as having suc- 
ceeded wonderfully in training a mag- 
pie, which repaid the expenses of her 
education by not unfrequently subject- 
ing her teacher to the very unnecessary 
trouble of paddling the boat to the 
opposite shore, where, in place of the 
expected passenger, he found his 
docile pupil perched upon a rock, 
chuckling with hearty mirth at the 
success of her imitations. The same 
individual taught an otter to be one 
of the most expert fishers on the 
coast ; but always taking care, when 
the spoil was divided, as is the wont 
of all fishermen, to reserve a sufficient 
share for self-consumption. 

Two places of some note on the 
opposite coast of Mull, are the castle 
of Aros and the village of Tobermory. 
The former occupies the summit of a 
high, rocky peninsula, and was one of 
the many strongholds of the island 
kings; it is a complete ruin, enough 
only being left to present an interesting 
memento of the gloomy grandeur of 
former days. Tobermory may be con- 
sidered the capital of Mull. It de- 
rives its name from a celebrated well, 
which, with a small chapel now in 
ruins, was dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. It was commenced only about 
fifty years ago, under the auspices of 
the Society for the Encouragement of 
the British Fisheries, and has now 
sprung up into a flourishing sea-port. 
The situation is advantageous, being 
at the extremity of the inner recess of 
a close bay, encircled by high perpen- 
dicular banks, and in front protected 
from the winds and waves by a low 
island; thus rendering it one of the 
most secure harbours on the coast. 
The Virgin seems to be its peculiar 
patron, for the name signifies the 
** Well of our Lady Mary ;”’ and near it 
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is a romantic spot, called St. Mary’s 
Lake, where there are several fine 
cascades. It was in this bay that the 
“ Florida,” one of the ships of the Ar- 
mada, was blown up or sunk, in 1588; 
and with this event is connected the 
story of the Spanish lady or princess 
who is recorded to have sailed thither 
in quest of an imaginary personage 
whom she had seen in a dream, and 
whom she afterwards recognised to 
be Maclean of Duart. Having dis- 
covered the object of her search, she 
made a declaration of her attachment; 
but the avowal, however complimen- 
tary to the chief, was rather unfortu- 
nate, as he was already provided with 
a wife; and tradition says, that in 
order to secure the affection and fide- 
lity of her husband, she caused the 
* Florida” to be destroyed. The unlucky 
princess was among the sufferers ; and 
her remains, according to the legend, 
were conveyed to Kiel-challum-chille, 
where a stone coffin is pointed out as 
containing her ashes. 

A tragical anecdote was mentioned to 
us, connected with another of the district 
chiefs (Lochbuy) of this island, one of 
the Macleans. Itis said, he had appoint- 
ed a grand hunting excursion ; and, 
to grace the occasion, his lady attend- 
ed with her only child, an infant in 
the nurse’s arms. The deer, driven 
by the hounds, and hemmed in by sur- 
rounding rocks, flew to a narrow 
pass, as the only outlet they could find. 
Here the chief had stationed one of 
his followers, to guard the outlet, and 
prevent the animals from escaping ; 
but such was their impetuosity, that 
he was unable to resist them. In the 
rage of the moment, Maclean threat- 
ened to put him to death on the spot ; 
but the punishment was commuted to 
a whipping in the face of his clan, 
which was considered, in these feudal 
times, the last disgrace that could be 
inflicted—fit only for the lowest me- 
nials, and the worst of crimes. Burn- 
ing with anger and revenge, the clans- 
man sprang forward, plucked the ten- 
der infant, the heir of Lochbuy, from 
the nurse’s arms, and bounding to the 
rock, in a moment stood on an almost 
inaccessible cliff overhanging the ocean. 
The screams of the agonized parents 
at the awful jeopardy in which their 
child was placed, may be easily con- 
ceived. Maclean implored the frantic 
man to give him back his son, and ex- 


pressed his deep contrition for the 
degradation he had, in a moment of 
passion, inflicted on his clansman. 
The other replied, that the only con- 
ditions on which he would consent to 
the restitution were, that the chief 
himself should bare his back to the 
lash, and be publicly scourged as he 
had been. In despair, Maclean con- 
sented, saying he would submit to 
anything if his child were restored ; 
and to the grief and astonishment of 
his clan, he submitted to the insult. 
When the punishment was inflicted, 
he implored the man to return from 
his perilous situation, with the young 
chief. The prayer was disregarded, 
and with a smile of demoniac rage, he 
lifted the infant high in the air, and 
plunged with him into the abyss below. 
The sea closed over them, and neither 
ever emerged, it is said, from the tem- 
pestuous whirlpools and basaltic ca- 
verns that yawned around them, and 
still threaten the inexperienced navi- 
gator on the shores of Mull. The 
narrator cannot vouch for the authen- 
ticity of the above drama, but the 
story is current and believed in that 
part of the country. 

The appearance of Mull is rugged 
and mountainous ; and it is also so in- 
tersected with arms of the sea, that, 
while its greatest breadth is only about 
twenty-five miles, its circumference 
exceeds three-hundred. The highest 
mountain in the island is Benmore, 
near the head of Loch-na-Keal, on the 
west coast; rising some 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and com- 
manding a view of nearly all the He- 
brides. Another lofty summit, Bien- 
nan-luidle, or the “ Sugar-Loaf,” also 
commands an extensive prospect. 
There are numerous caverns among 
the rocks, some of them very remark- 
able, especially those called the * Lad- 
der Cave,” and “* Mackinnon’s Cave.” 
At Tobermory, the sound may be said 
to terminate, and no one can pass it 
without assenting to the description of 
Sir Walter Scott, that it is one of the 
most striking scenes which the He- 
brides afford to the traveller :— 


“ Where parting tides with mingled roar, 
Part Mull’s swart hills from Morven’s shore,” 


The outline of Morven, when viewed 
from the sound, is no way striking ; 
for though there are high mountains, 
yet, when compared with the bold 
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ranges of Appin and Mull, they are 
rather tame. The streams and tor- 
rents fall in numberless cascades, some 
of them very beautiful. The falls of 
Ardtornish occasionally present a very 
singular appearance, and are remark- 
ably descriptive of the name, Ard- 
Thor-neass,—“ The High Cliff of 
Waterfalls.” ©The whole district an- 
ciently belonged to the Norwegians, 
and the manner in which it was re- 
covered by the redoubted Somerled, 
Thane of Argyle, forms a curious 
chapter in the history of that chief. 
After being deprived of his pater- 
nal demesnes, he retired to a cave on 
the shore of Loch Linnhe, still called 
Gille- Bride, (his Gaelic name) and it 
was here that a deputation of his coun- 
trymen found him, and induced him 
to attempt the expulsion of the Nor- 
thern usurpers. Perceiving the utter 
inadequacy of his own force, in nu- 
merical strength, he had recourse to 
the following stratagem. He ordered 
a herd of cattle that were quietly pas- 
turing in the valley, to be slain and 
skinned ; and having made this strange 
preparation, he waited the advance 
of the enemy. As soon as he saw a 
portion of them in motion, he caused 
his small force to march, several suc- 
cessive times, round the hill where 
they lay, descending at each circuit 
into a small glen underneath, which 
appeared to the foe to lie towards the 
shore, but from which the advanced 
portion regained the summit unseen as 
the rest were descending, thus exhi- 
biting the appearance of a continuous 
host. After a short interval, he made 
every man equip himself in a cow’s- 
hide, again practising the former 
movement ; and to give them a still 
more formidable appearance, he caused 
them to reverse their savage-looking 
uniform, andcontinue the same manceu- 
vre. The stratagem succeeded. The 
Norsemen, believing themselves about 
to be attacked by a whole army, fell 
into great confusion ; while Somerled, 
with his gallant associates, taking ad- 
vantage of this sudden panic, put them 
to the route with great slaughter. 
Two of their leaders were killed in 
the adjoining corries, which still bear 
their name; and a third, Stangadill, 
was so closely pursued, that to escape 
the sword, he leaped into a boiling 
linn, known yet as Eass-Stanga-dill, 
or * Leap of the Chief.” This first 
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achievement was followed up by other 
successes. Ina short time, Somerled 
drove the invading Northerns from 
Morven; and thus the humble occu- 
pant of the cave, became the power- 
ful Thane of Argyle. 

Leaving Tobermory, the sound ex- 
pands into Loch Sunart, an arm of 
the sea, about twenty-miles long, and 
supposed to have derived its name 
from Suard, or Sveno, a Danish king, 
who is said to have taken refuge there. 
On the right, is the long headland of 
Ardnamurchan, extending far to the 
westward; after rounding the point 
of Cullich, the last promontory of 
Mull, we find ourselves running freely 
on the heaving bosom of the Atlantic ; 
and in clear weather, the view is mag- 
nificent. At once, the panorama seems 
to embrface the entire Hebrides. The 
Dutchman’s Cap, and Treshnish isles, 
Tiree, Coll, Muck, Eigg, with its wild 
and lofty Scuir, and the high serrated 
chain of mountains in Riem, like those 
of Skye and Arran, burst upon the 
eye, and assure us of our near approach 
to the sounding caves of Staffa, and 
the calm resting-places of Iona. Be- 
fore us, the mighty ocean rolls its blue 
expanse to the distant horizon; and if 
the atmosphere be remarkably serene, 
we may descry, far to the north-west, 
the faint outlines of south Uist and 
Barra. 

Ardnamurchan, which means the 
“ promontory of the narrow seas,” is 
a bold headland, being the western- 
most point of the mainland in Great 
Britain. From the era of Somerled to 
the reign of James VI., it constituted 
the geographical boundary between 
the Western Isles, which were divided 
into Northern, or WNordereis, and 
Southern, or Sudereis, according to 
their position in respect to this pro- 
montory. These distinctions have long 
been abolished ; and the only memo- 
rial of the fact that remains, is the 
title of a bishopric,—that of Sodor 
and Man; the latter island, having 
been included in the Sudereis, and at- 
tached to the see of the southern isles. 
Not far from the point of Ardnamur- 
chan stands the Castle of Mingary, 
the ancient hold of the Mac lans, 
whose feuds with the Macleans and 
Camerons, as well as their predatory 
exploits, are yet fresh in the traditions 
of the district. One of them, called 
Mac Ian Ghier, was a notorious thief 
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and robber; and of his crafty depre- 
dations many stories are told. In one 
night he swept the cattle from the neigh- 
bouring island of Muck, and shot to 
death the proprietor, a braveand strong 
man, while defending his property. 
He is said to have been tried for the 
crime, and escaped the gallows by the 
evidence of Sir Duncan Campbell, of 
Lochnell, whom he had prepared as 
the unconscious instrument of his ex- 
culpation. Sir Duncan swore, that on 
the night in question, Mac Ian, whose 
manners were remarkably mild and 
insinuating, was in Mingary Castle, 
and “fast asleep, all the time, at his 
bedside, relating a sgeulachd, or tale, 
and that when he awoke in the morn- 
ing, he was there also, and resumed 
the thread of his discourse.” This de- 
position was perfectly true; but the 
deponent was not aware, that during 
the interval of his slumbers, the rob- 
bery and murder had been committed. 

The death of one of these chiefs, 
the renowned Mach-Mhic-Ian, more 
celebrated for personal prowess than 
for more estimable qualities, is record- 
ed in history as having taken place in 
1625. This happened in a skirmish 


with the Camerons, to which clan he 
had become very obnoxious, having 


murdered his own uncle, John Og- 
Mac Ian, the betrothed husband of 
Lochiel’s daughter. In the local nar- 
rative of the event, it is said, that the 
respective clansmen were drawn out, 
and about to engage. One of the Ca- 
merons having observed Mac Ian up- 
lifting his enormous helmet, he drew 
an arrow from his quiver, remarking, 
“though mighty, this will do for him.” 
The bow was instantly bent ; the swift 
arrow winged its unerring course ; 
and the hand of the warrior, which 
was at that moment passing over his 
forehead, was pinioned to his skull. 
He fell, and, for a moment, regaining 
his strength, he expressed a desire to 
deliver his sword to Lochiel, but for 
a treacherous purpose, as the event 
showed. He clutched the huge wea- 
pon, in the last agony of death, and 
missing the unsuspecting chief, he 
transfixed it, to the hilt, in the earth, 
and fell to rise no more. On his tomb 
there is the fitting representation of a 
mailed warrior, with a ponderous 
broadsword ; and his bossy shield still 
remains in the possession of a gentle- 
man residing near Leach-nam Saighid, 
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or the “Ledge of Arrows,” where 
the tragical event took place. 

We were now approaching Staffa 
and Iona, which have nothing impos- 
ing about them when seen from a dis- 
tance. The former has the appearance 
of a round, lumpish rock; and the 
latter is so low, that it seems, at first, 
but a dark speck of cloud, resting on 
the surface of the ocean. Opposite 
the mouth of Loch-na-keal, we pass 
the islands of Ulva, Gometra, little 
Colonsay ; and beyond these, Fladda, 
Linga, Bach, or the Dutchman’s Cap, 
and the two Caimburghs. Ulva, 
which is said to mean the isle of wolves, 
occupies about eighteen square miles, 
and is separated from Mull by a narrow 
channel into the sound of Ulva. Here 
there are many basaltic columns, often 
as insularas those of Staffa, but smaller. 
The shore is skirted with numerous 
castles and fortalices; one of these is 
named Ardna-Callich, or the Old 
Wife's Point,” being the termination of 
a promontory only seen from a cer- 
tain point, when sailing out of the 
sound towards Inchkemuth. A more 
striking and well-defined figure of an 
old woman’s head and face, with all 
the features distinct, cannot well be 
conceived, standing out in alto relievo, 
as the guardian genius of the West. 
Ulva was visited by Dr. Samuel John- 
son, in his celebrated tour, and was 
condemned by him, like many other 
spots, for its want of plantation. This 
reproach is no longer applicable ; 
woods and young trees are making 
great progress, as if in censorious 
triumph on the great lexicographer. 
The room where he spent the night in 
Ulva, indulging his bile against the 
then unclothed barrenness of the land- 
scape, is yet to be seenin the old Mac- 
quarrie mansion-house. 

It is here, and after passing the small 
island of Gometra, that the beauties 
of Staffa begin to unfold themselves ; 
but if the reader expects a “ full, true, 
and particular account,” either of this 
wonderful rock, or of the venerable 
Iona, he must prepare himself for dis- 
appointment. Descriptions of these 
places have been supplied by writers 
innumerable, and may be found in 
every Tourist’s Guide-Book. Besides, 
the time allowed by the steamer—a 
couple of hours or so—is too short for 
the gratification, either of antiquarian 
research or topographical curiosity. 
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Staffa is about eight miles from the 
coast of Mull, and presents a very 
singular rugged table-land, of an irre- 
gular, oval shape, about a mile and a- 
half in circumference, resting on co- 
lumnar cliffs, of considerable height, 
and broken into numerous recesses 
and promontories. The greatest cle- 
vation is 144 feet, which is on the 
south-western side. The finest view of 
the island is got by sailing round it, 
which gives the spectator the oppor- 
tunity of passing the entrances of all 
the most celebrated caves, such as 
Fingall’s, Mackinnon’s, the Herds- 
man’s, the Clam, or Scallop-shell, the 
Boat Cave, &c. and the great colon- 
nade and causeway. The dimensions 
of all these have been given in various 
works ; and many of them the artist's 
pencil has made familiar to the eye. 
Near the landing-place occurs the first 
group of pillars; they are small and 
irregular, twisted in different direc- 
tions, but their size increases consider- 
ably in approaching the Clam-shell 
cave, where these magnificent pillars 
commence, which form the principal 
attraction of this celebrated spot. Fin- 
gall’s Cave, called in Gaelic Uaimh 
Binne, the “ Musical Cave,” from the 
echoes of the dashing waves, is the 
most stupendous of all. The wonders 
of this cavern cannot be seen to advan- 
tage, unless it be entered in a boat. 
The archway is about sixty feet high, 
and forty-two wide; and the roof, 
composed of broken columns, resem- 
bles the lofty aisle of a Gothic cathe- 
dral. It is here the visitor is most 
struck with the massy grandeur of 
this great natural temple of the ocean. 
The name of Staffa is said to be Nor- 
wegian, and signifies the island of pil- 
lars—it must have been a familiar 
object to the rovers in those seas, from 
the earliest ages; yet it is remark- 
able, that, though one of the greatest 
curiosities in nature, it should have 
remained unnoticed, almost unknown, 
till near the close of the last cen- 
tury. 

About nine miles south-west from 
Staffa, lies Iona, or Icolumbkill, the 
Isle of St. Columba; or, according 
to monkish etymology, the “ Island of 
Waves.” Few places in the world 
have acquired so wide a celebrity, for 
its name and history have become 
familiar to every reader of our eccle- 
siastical annals. Much of its fame, 
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doubtless, is borrowed from its sanc- 
tity as an ancient seat of religion ; 
for tradition says the Druids had pos- 
session of it before the birth of Christ; 
that they had there a college, or school 
of theology, which continued to flou- 
rish, until their expulsion by Columba, 
about the year 565. At all events, 
there is no question that Iona deserves 
the eloquent compliment bestowed 
upon it by Dr. Johnson, of being 
“ once the luminary of the Caledonian 
regions, whence savage clans and 
roving barbarians derived the benefits 
of knowledge, and the blessings of 
religion.” But there is also truth in 
what another elegant writer, Doctor 
Macculloch, says—that the descrip- 
tions published of it have given it an 
importance to which it scarcely pos- 
sesses a sufficient claim, either from 
the simple extent, the beauty, curio- 
sity, or even antiquity of its architec- 
tural remains, apart from the associa- 
tions connected with them. It is only 
when viewed as a solitary monument 
of the religion and literature of a 
remote age—when reflecting upon it 
as, at our time, the light of the western 
world, “a gem in the ocean,” that we 
are led to contemplate with venera- 
tion, its silent and ruined structures. 
Without these reminiscences, the me- 
morable “ruins of Iona” would hardly 
have attracted sufficient interest to 
preserve them from oblivion. 

The island is about three miles in 
length, and one and a-half in breadth ; 
the surface being low and unequal, 
rising into eminences, or small hills, 
the highest of which does not exceed 
400 feet above the level of the sea. 
It is supplied with abundance of the 
finest springs, and possesses quarries 
of beautiful white marble, and exten- 
sive rocks of sienite, of which all the 
remnants of antiquity upon it are con- 
structed. Those relics are altogether 
ecclesiastical ; the tower of the ca- 
thedral forming a conspicuous object 
on approaching the island. It is called 
the church of St. Mary, and must 
have been splendid, considering the 
remote period at which it was built. 
The other ruins are those of the mo- 
nastery, the bishop’s house, the chapel 
and burying-place of Oran, one of the 
companions of St. Columba. 

Iona is, par excellence, the island of 
saints and sepulchres. A long dynasty 
of bishops, sprung from the founder, 
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under whom, for several ages, their 
school continued to be the only uni- 
versity in Great Britain ; and so much 
was it famed for its theology, and the 
severity of its manners and discipline, 
that it became a general place of edu- 
cation, not only for the Scottish, but 
for the English and Irish churches. 
It soon was regarded as consecrated 
ground ; and the records of the island 
inform us, that here are deposited the 
ashes of forty-eight Scottish kings— 
four kings of Ireland—eight of Nor- 
way—and one of France—besides 
most of the lords of the isles, and 
other chieftains of note. The honour 
of interment here was long an object 
of religious ambition with the great 
families in Scotland, and the grandees 
of Norway and Ireland—so that Iona 
became one vast cemetery, to which 
the illustrious characters of ancient 
time were carried for inhumation, by 
their own desire, or the pious wish of 
surviving relatives, from a supersti- 
tious notion that this holy island would 
escape, at the last day, the general 
doom of the world. Iona was often 
desolated, and its cathedral burnt, in 
the wars of the Norsemen; but it 
suffered most severely at the Reforma- 
tion, in 1561, when the Estates passed 
an Act “for demolishing all abbeys, 
monasteries, and other monuments of 
idolatry in the realm.” Armed with 
this decree, the zealous mob fell upon 
the island, as the most corrupt and 
venerated seat of Popery—and no- 
thing escaped destruction but such 
parts of the buildings and relics as 
were proof against the hands of vio- 
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lence. Of three hundred and sixty 
crosses, said to have been standing, 
only three were left. Some were 
thrown into the sea—others carried 
off, and many are still to be seen, as 
grave-stones, in every church-yard in 
Mull, and the surrounding islands. 

Gladly would we have lingered in 
this Golgotha of the west, and prose- 
cuted our “ meditations among the 
tombs,” but our pious reveries were 
interrupted by a volume of black, 
dense, curling smoke, which sent its 
trailing length across the island. 
There was no mistaking the vapoury 
signal. The steam began to hiss and 
roar, the paddles to move, and the 
inexorable captain proclaimed that 
“time was up.” Bidding adieu to 
the Druids’ graves, and the scattered 
fragments of monkish devotion and 
Presbyterian rage, we hurried on 
board, and, in ten minutes, were again 
careering on the great Atlantic, full 
sail towards the Clyde. The towers 
of Iona sank below the horizon. Co- 
lonsay and Oransay glided past, on 
the one hand—while, on the other, 
appeared Scarba, Luinga, Jura with 
its lofty “ Paps,” and the eddying 
dangers of the loud Corryvrecken, 
which seemed to us rather exagge- 
rated, and indebted for part of its 
horrors, to superstition and poetry. 
The various sounds and kyles of these 
intricate waters were, happily, passed 
in safety; and before the shadow of 
the evening fell, we were treading the 
firm pavement of the Broomielaw, in 
quest of a cab, to catch the last rail- 
way train. 
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I, 
TO OCTOBER. 


Of all the months which variegate the year 

I love this month the best ; for as aware 

That Winter soon will come to strip her bare, 
Nature with pensive gait approaches near 
The confines of her taskmaster severe, 

No longer panting in the Summer air, 

Wreathing her face with smiles ; but not less fair, 
Tho’ deeper shades are darkening round her sphere— 

Ah! would that this sweet month with longer stride 
Would take a wider range of fleeting time, 

Or that the star which o’er it doth preside 
Were fixed for ever in ascendance prime, 

Then would no meaner cares our hearts divide, 
Nor poets sigh for a more genial clime. 


II. 


England! thou still art strong: where’er I look 

Watching the aspect of thy lowering sky : 

An earnest speaks in many a kindling eye, 
Of hope and power that will not tamely brook 
To see thy harvest fall before the hook 

Of traitors that unseen in ambush lie 

With wolf-like hunger and with jackal cry, 
Gathering for murderous ends in shades forsook. 

Who fears for England while that heart still beats 

Which quailed not at Napoleon! while a head 

Still sways our councils, called from faction’s heats 
To noble triumphs: while Truth’s light is shed 

From her pure altars ; and while Heaven takes part 

With her who reigns in every Briton’s heart. 


It. 
“ The voice of that eternal ditty sings 
Humming of future things.” —CLaRE, 

A voice came to me from the fields of sleep, 

A mournful voice, as of a troubled wind 

Seeking for something which it could not find, 
And always restless. Thus it spoke—“ I sweep 
On, on for ever ; but no purpose reap : 

I coast the skirts of heaven, but still am blind ; 

I see no goal before me or behind, 
No barrier meets me in that unknown deep— 

Yet am I baffled.” Words like these methought 
Were uttered to my soul, and it replied— 

**Oh, wandering echo of all hearts! be taught 
An humbling lesson. Here with me abide, 

Till I, like thee, can wander, and the while 

We may with song the weary hours beguile.” 

B. B. Feurers. 
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* History,’ Lord Bacon tells us, “ is 
philosophy teaching by examples.” 
How few the number who are quali- 
fied to extract from it lessons of true 
wisdom! Lord Plunket seldom exhi- 
bited the sardonic sagacity, of which 
he is possessed, more happily, than 
when he said, of some of his antiqua- 
rian antagonists on “the Catholic 
question,” that their references to his- 
tory, in its application to present 
events, were no better than references 
to an old almanac; and he would him- 
self, perhaps, now acknowledge, that 
those whom he so severely censured, 
were not then more ill-judging in their 
retrospect of the past, than he was 
himself erroneous and unhappy in his 
anticipations of the future. 

To see, in their principles, the pro- 
cesses by which society is modified, so 
as to discern the future from the past ; 
to take in, at one steady and compre- 
hensive glance, the various, contradic- 
tory, and subtle influences, which de- 
termine, in any given country, the con- 
dition of the human race; to possess 
such a grounded knowledge of the 
nature of man, in all his moral, social, 
and political combinations, as may lead 
to just deductions respecting the work- 
ing of any given system of polity, the 
accidents to which it is exposed, and 
the tendencies which it is calculated to 
foster and generate—this may be pro- 
nounced to be one of the rarest gifts 
of the human mind, and to raise the 
possessor of it to the very nearest ap- 
proach to inspired humanity, or even 
the angelic nature ; leaving far behind 
him the most successful of those whose 
labours have obtained for them high 
distinction, in those sciences of which 
the principles had been already deter- 
mined, the paths already pointed out, 
and where each succeeding investiga- 
tor has been enabled to build upon the 
foundation Jaid by another. 

When we consider the steady lights 
which guide the discoverer in the ex- 
act sciences, and the settled and cer- 
tain rules which he must follow, if he 
would arrive at truth, as compared 
with the chaotic mass of facts, the 
* rudis, indigestaque moles,” in which 


the moral investigator is involved, and 
out of which he must deduce his pres- 
cient conclusions, in the mental la- 
bours of each the difference is almost 
as great as that between working by 
instinct, and working by reason. 

That moral propositions could be 
demonstrated with the certainty of the 
physical and mathematical sciences, is 
a notion which no one now entertains. 
The chameleon shiftings of aspect under 
which they may be viewed, must im- 
part, to any definitions which may be 
formed of the terms employed, some- 
thing of their own mutation and in- 
stability ; so that as men, intellectual- 
ly, or even complexionally, differ, the 
same truth will appear different to dif- 
ferent minds. ‘The ardent and the 
sanguine will take one prognostic from 
events or measures, which, to the cold 
and cautious, suggest another. The 
hopeful will often anticipate good, 
where the desponding can only see 
coming evil. And thus men’s tem- 
peraments will influence their judg- 
ments ; so that the same propositions 
may often be understood in opposite 
senses, and the same data lead to op- 
posite conclusions. Thus, when Mr. 
Fox talked of the French Revolution 
* as a glorious edifice raised up to Li- 
berty,” Mr. Burke could only regard 
it as a wall daubed with untempered 
mortar.” 

But there are certain broad princi- 
ples of action which the master-mind 
alone is competent to discern, amidst 
all the confusion and perplexity of hu- 
man affairs; and by the aid of which 
human sagacity may learn to divine 
the future, with a certainty very little 
short of that derivable from strictly 
scientific demonstration. 

We speak not of those lucky guesses, 
those casual hits, which have been ve- 
rified by events, and look like prophe- 
cies. Of these, the instances are suf- 
ficiently numerous, and may excite our 
surprise without moving our wonder. 
But what we allude to is, that projec- 
tion of the mind upon a voyage of dis- 
covery into the future, which has 
sometimes resulted in the ascertain- 
ment, by anticipation, of changes 
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wrought in the constitution of society, 
the frame-work of government, and 
the nature of man, by the tendencies 
of principles which were but recently 
discovered, or adopted, when the in- 
quiry into their working and influence 
was first entertained. Here we have 
a moral phenomenon somewhat analo- 
gous to that which would be presented 
to us, if human sagacity should, from 
the contemplation of the seed, be en- 
abled to deduce its successive develop- 
ments, until it arose and expanded into 
a tree. 

Of isolated facts, discerned in the 
remote future, the poet, George Her- 
bert, who lived in the reign of James 
the First, furnishes us with a striking 
instance, when he says— 


“ T see religion on tiptoe stand, 
Ready to fly to the American strand.” 


How came he to vaticinate with so 
much correctness? Manifestly because 
he saw the working of principles which, 
sooner or later, must rise, in their an- 
tagonism, to such a height, that the 
one must either yield to, or overthrow 
the other; and that the monarchical 
and the high church principle was far 
too strong, in his day, not to compel a 
treatment of their opponents similar 
to that which Abraham was compelled 
to adopt towards Hagar, when the 
latter was driven into the wilderness. 
It was not given to the poet to see 
farther into futurity; to see Puritan- 
ism, at first, at bay ; and then, in its 
reaction upon an obnoxious establish- 
ment; until, in the end, its multiplied 
extravagancies provoked a reaction 
against itself; when better principles, 
both religious and political, began to 
prevail, and a very weariness of anar- 
chy, disgust of fanaticism, and dread 
of military despotism, led to the happy 
restoration. 

The same far-seeing sagacity, the 
judicious Hooker exhibited, in the 
preface to his “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
wherein he describes the progress and 
development of Puritanism, in lan- 
guage which much more resembles 
a description of what is past, than a 
prediction of what was to come; and 
appears to have been as familiarly 
conversant with its wildest extrava- 
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gancies, as ever were those who wit- 
nessed them in their coarsest or most 
revolting manifestations. 

Of Burke’s prescience respecting the 
revolutionary war, but little need be 
said; as all our readers are familiar 
with the sagacity which foresaw its 
long duration, and predicted its ulti- 
mate result—and that, not at hap- 
hazard, but from principles inherent 
in human nature ; which his compre- 
hensive mind, penetrating genius, and 
extensive acquaintance with public af- 
fairs, had rendered as familiar to him, 
as are the elementary truths of any 
particular science to those who make 
it their peculiar care. 

We have been Jed into these re- 
marks by the almost accidental perusal 
of a very rare and curious work,* the 
publication of which, if it may be said 
to have been published, bears date 
1730. The author, Doctor Samuel 
Madden, was an Irish gentleman of 
good family, and a beneficed clergy- 
man of the Established Church. Dr, 
Johnson, who authenticated upon his 
authority the marriage of Swift and 
Stella, speaks of him as an honour to 
Ireland. He was a great benefactor 
to the University of Dublin, where he 
received his education; and the 
founder of the Dublin Society, which 
has since done so much to mature and 
invigorate the germs of Irish genius in 
painting, statuary, and architecture, 
and preceded, if it did not suggest, 
the formation of the London Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts and 
Manufactures, which aimed at similar 
objects. 

The work of which we are about to 
give some account, is entitled “ Me- 
moirs of the Twentieth Century ; be- 
ing original letters of state under 
George the Sixth, relating to the most 
important events in Great Britain and 
Europe, as to Church and State, arts 
and sciences, trade, taxes, treaties, 
peace and war; and characters of the 
greatest persons of those times ; from 
the middle of the eighteenth to the 
end of the twentieth century, and the 
world; received and revealed in the 
year 1728, and now published for the 
instruction of all eminent statesmen, 
churchmen, patriots, politicians, pro- 
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jectors, Papists, Protestants. In six 
volumes. Volume first.” 

It is addressed, in an ironical dedi- 
cation, to Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
Of the six promised volumes, only one 
appeared ; which was hurried through 
the press with marvellous rapidity 
(Boyer, Woodfall,and Roberts, having 
been all simultaneously employed in 
bringing it out), and suppressed almost 
as soon as it was completed. One 
thousand copies were printed, of which 
Dr. Madden received, and it is sup- 
destroyed, nine hundred. What 

ecame of the remainder does not ap- 
pear; any more than the motives 
which could have induced the inge- 
nious author first to take such pains 
in maturing his work, and passing it, 
at so much expense, through the press ; 
and then consigning it to oblivion, All 
that is certain is, that it is now ex- 
tremely scarce. Mark Cephas Tutet, 
Esq., who had a copy of it, never 
heard but of one other, though he fre- 
quently inquired after it. A second 
copy of it (marked only at 10s. 6d.) 
appeared in the catalogue of H. Chap- 
man, in January, 1782, and was bought 
by Mr. Blundly. 

We are, however, at present, more 
interested by the substance than by 
the history of this remarkable pro- 
duction. 

In the following passage, which we 
extract from his preface, the reader 
will be reminded of Swift, whom this 
writer frequently resembles, in the 
sportive wit, the solemn irony, and the 
caustic vivacity, by which that extra- 
ordinary man was distinguished :— 


“ Another motive I had for making 
these papers public, was, that by mag- 
nifying the glory of succeeding minis- 
ters, I might sink and lessen the repu- 
tation of those that at present sit at the 
helm, since they have been so regardless 
of all true merit as to do little or nothing 
for me or my family. I saw it in vain 
to attempt their ruin by downright 
railing, throwing dirt at random, call- 
ing them, at all adventures, rogues and 
knaves in print; for they have so de- 
luded the world by their cursed admi- 
nistration, that they will not listen any 
longer to general declamations, to witty 
insinuations, or the boldest satires, with- 
out some real facts to vouch them, and 
prove they are well-founded. Now as I 
found this an insuperable difficulty, 
since they manage with such vile art to 
keep all proofs of that sort from our 
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knowledge, so I know no better method 
to nullify their measures, and serve his 
Majesty and my country, than shewing 
the world that, notwithstanding the po- 
pular cry of prosperity in our affairs, 
there will, some ages hence, be much 
greater and more successful ministers 
than they are, and who, by-the-bye, may 
then remember to their posterity the 
little respect these gentlemen pay one 
of their ancestors now, whom (out of 
that modesty so natural to all great spi- 
rits) I shall not mention here.” 


Our author’s motto is— 


 Maveis agioros doris uxakss xarws.” 
—EvRIP. 


And undoubtedly his sagacity was not 
at fault, when he saw, in distinct per- 
spective, the decadence of the Turkish, 
and the aggrandisement of the Russian 
empires. When he wrote, the domi- 
nions of the sultan stretched from the 
northern coast of Africa to the Caspian 
Sea, embracing almost every variety of 
soil and climate, while his army was in 
a most flourishing condition; and, 
wielded as it was by an energetic des- 
potism, founded on fatalism, seemed 
the very sword of fate for deciding the 
controversies of nations. That Europe 
would be overrun by the Turks, was 
an apprehension not uncommonly en- 
tertained ; and that they should suffer 
any serious reverses, so as to be re- 
duced to a comparatively insignificant 
power, was, we believe, not regarded, 
by any of the leading statesmen and 
politicians of the earlier portion of the 
eighteenth century, as a contingency 
to be reasonably apprehended. But Dr. 
Madden, even then, saw in that vast 
empire the germs of decay. He fore- 
saw the effects which an intercourse 
with European states, and the progress 
of civilisation, must have, in abating 
the fervour of fanaticism, which gave 
an almost superhuman energy to their 
arms; and as he knew that what was 
got by the sword, could only be main- 
tained by the sword, he hesitates not 
to give expression to his full belief, 
that the decline of their military power 
would be rapidly followed by the loss 
of their territories, and the con- 
traction of their empire. He even 
states the stages of this process, in the 
corruption of the janissaries, who are 
no longer trained or recruited after 
the old fashion, and whose faith in the 
prophet has been undermined, until it 
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has become a mere hollow profession, 
utterly incapable of stimulating to the 
deeds of daring by which they were 
formerly immortalised. This, observes 
Dr. Madden, in his anticipative his- 
tory, is not to be ascribed to any con- 
tests with European powers, in which 
they were unsuccessful. “It is plain 
that these were not the causes, but the 
effects, of their decayed valour and 
discipline, by which they have, by de- 
grees, lost all their conquests in Persia, 
and their territories round the Black 
Sea, together with the greatest part of 
Transylvania, Moldavia, and Wal- 
lachia, and almost to the gates of 
Adrianople.” 

Now,,.we do regard this as a singu- 
larly sagacious anticipation of events ; 
as a progress of affairs seen in its 
causes, and estimated and calculated 
with a correctness and confidence that 
is almost akin to the prophetic vision. 
Let us now see what he says of Russia, 
which was, when he was engaged in 
the composition of his work, between 


. 1720 and 1730, little better, as com- 


pared with its present enormous mag- 
nitude, than a barren and frozen desert. 
Our ambassador at Moscow is thus 
supposed to write to the prime minis- 
ter of England :— 


**Your lordship, who is so well ac- 
quainted with the vast encroachments 
this powerful empire has made on all her 
neighbours around her, both on the side 
of Turkey, Poland, Sweden, and Persia, 
and how dangerous an enemy and useful 
a friend she may prove to the affairs of 
Germany, can never want inclination to 
tie the czar to our interests, by all the 
ways and means that, in good policy, we 
ean make use of.” 


In Turkey, the causes were not la- 
tent, to a sagacity like Dr. Madden’s, 
which would eventuate in the changes 
which he foresaw and predicted. But 
in Russia, at that period, the antece- 
dents were but few upon which he 
could base any calculations respecting 
the future. Peter the Great died in 
the year 1725, and had done no more 
than laid the rude, but strong founda- 
tions of the colossal empire which has 
since been realized ; and the hordes of 
undisciplined savages, who acclaimed 
him as their lord and master, were but 
inapt instruments to work out the stu- 
pendous projects upon which he had 
resolved. But the central power of 


a vigorous despotism, controlling and 
directing the energies of a hardy and de- 
voted people—guided by a never-tiring 
circumspection, and an ever-watchful 
vigilance, and always prepared to take 
instant advantage of such opportuni- 
ties as were presented in the chances 
and changes of human affairs, were, he 
clearly saw, in a long lapse of time, 
amply sufficient to extend and to con- 
solidate the conquests and the acquisi- 
tions of the czar. A people in a low 
stage of civilisation—numerous, but 
scattered, and therefore not likely to 
combine for any popular object—and 
each identifying himself with the glory 
and the greatness of their common 
Father—must in time, under wise and 
steady guidance, become a preponde- 
rating power; and, what is most ex- 
traordinary, the very course of policy 
which Russia has invariably pursued 
towards this country, with one or two 
exceptions, is clearly marked out in the 
following curious extract :— 


“The court has not, indeed, forgot 
the blow we gave to their naval power 
formerly in the Baltic, and the great 
restraint we kept them under ever since 
—yet, as they see there is no hope of 
bettering their affairs, by living on ill- 
terms with us, they seem determined to 
try to gain upon us by all the friendship 
and favour they can shewus in our com- 
merce here. I shall omit no opportunity 
to improve their inclination towards us, 
according to my former instructions, 
and your lordship’s commands ; and, as 
this people are vastly improved inevery 
way, have made great advances in all 
polite arts, as well as the learned sci- 
ences, and are grown considerable in the 
world, by their arms, conquests, and 
riches, I doubt not we shall find our aec- 
count in keeping up a constant inter- 
course of friendship and amity with 
them. The great caravan for China 
went off yesterday, with near twent 
British merchants in their company, all 
provided with sufficient passports, and 
allowed the same privileges as the czar’s 
subjects ; and I hope to see this branch 
of our commerce turned to greater ac- 
count than it has been represented to 
the commissioners of trade in London.” 


Here we have presented to us, by 
anticipation, a progress of Russian ag- 
grandisement which has since been 
fully realised. She has arisen, since 
the date of the publication of this re- 
cord, from what was scarcely a fourth, 
to a first-rate power in Europe. The 
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great augmentation of her navy is dis- 
tinetly intimated—and the check given 
to it by British victories in the Baltic, 
plainly declared ; an event which may, 
surely, be regarded as having been ve- 
rified, when the battle of Copenhagen, 
and the capture of the Danish vessels, 
gave an effectual blow to the northern 
coalition, which so seriously menaced 
our maritime independence—all this, 
nearly eighty years before it took place! 
The sagacity could not have been 
blind, or aimless, by which events thus 
in the womb of time were so confi- 
dently predicted. 

But this is not all. In another pas- 
sage the prime minister directs the am- 
bassador at Moscow to send by the 
next caravan to China for a fresh sup- 
ply of hands skilled in the pottery bu- 
siness, stating that those previously im- 
ported had done very well ; and that 
the manufacture of our earthenware 
was vastly improved ; and that there 
was every ground for hoping that we 
should soon become an exporting na- 
tion; rivalling the Chinese themselves, 
and even excelling them, in the baking 
and the painting. 

Now, Dr. Madden’s work was pub- 
lished in 1730, when our pottery was 
of a very poor description indeed. All 
the better sort of that ware was im- 
ported from France, in which some 
very flourishing establishments for its 
production existed. In 1763, Wedg- 
wood turned his attention to the sub- 
ject; and under that ingenious and 
enterprising man, the manufacture in 
England continued to improve, until 
the sagacious anticipations of the Dr. 
were realised, and in those very parti- 
culars which, thirty years before, he 
so confidently predicted. 

The following is the passage in his 
extraordinary work to which we al- 
lude :— 


‘Tam sorry I had not notice early 
enough of the last departure of the cara- 
van for China, because, as the Chinese we 
formerly brought over, and who have 
taught our people here to be good pot- 
ters, and to make as fine vessels as any 
in China, are growing old and crazy, 
and as we would be the better to have 
some more skilful hands from thence, [ 
must beg your care to have twenty or 
thirty of the best that can be hired at 
any expense, sent to me by the return of 
the next caravan. Our chief want is 

ainters and bakers; though the truth 
is, we are already such masters in the 
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art, that we export vast quantities of 
our manufactures for real China; and it 
is, in my opinion, only to be distinguish- 
ed from it by its being differently, and, 
perhaps I might say, better painted.” 


Of the great improvement in ma- 
chinery which would take place in 
England, he had a clear anticipation, 
although not to the extent in which 
it was, in our days, to be realised :— 


** And though in Frederick the First’s 
and George the Third’s days there were 
hardly forty engines for throwing silk 
in the nation, it is certain there are now 
above one hundred; and yet there are 
daily new ones set up by the company, 
which throw more silk with two or three 
hands, than by a vast number of work- 
men in our ordinary way. The demand 
for our goods and manufactures there, 
are, within the last century (as I am 
assured), risen to double what they 
were before; and I doubt not but your 
excellency will live to see our Thames, 
like the famous river of Tibiscus, of 
which it was said, that one-third of it 
was water, a second fish, and another 
shipping and boats.” 


Nor of the vast improvement which 
was to be made in the telescope, did 
the good genius leave him ignorant, 
to whom he confesses himself indebted 
for his revelations. Of that instru- 
ment he thus writes :— 


“Though it be but of moderate 
length, yet it is altogether as good as 
the larger ones, and the expense of fix- 
ing it up much less; and you may 
discern evidently with this, not only the 
hills, rivers, valleys, forests, but real 
cities, in the moon, that seem nearly to 
resemble our own; and what is still 
more, even mountains and seas in Venus 
and other planets. Nay, some of our 
astronomers have gone so far as to aver 
they could distinguish the times of 
plongins and harvest, by the co- 
our of the face of the earth, and to 
specify those times, that others might 
make a judgment of their observation ; 
and some have maintained that they 
have plainly seen in the moon conflagra- 
tions, and smoke arising from them.” 


That this sagacious man should 
have erred in supposing the moon in- 
habited by beings like ourselves, is not 
to be wondered at ; for all analogy, in 
his day, favoured such a notion; but 
that he should have so clearly fore- 
seen the improvements in the teles- 
cope, is, indeed, surprising—improve- 
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ments which enable us to pronounce, 
with almost absolute certainty, that 
the moon is not inhabited ; and which 
would enable us to see its cities, if 
there were any to be seen. 

The following observations upon the 
changes which he anticipated in the 
Roman states, will, at the present day, 
have an especial interest for the 
thoughtful reader :— 


‘* There is nothing more certain than 
that this see has resolved on new mo- 
delling their church, finding by expe- 
rience the absolute necessity there is for 
it. For although the power of the 
Roman vatican has vastly increased, it 
is evident their interest with all Catholic 
princes is greatly sunk; indeed, they 
are almost on the wing to depart from 
her, if the vast height of that deluge 
of strength and interest were once so 
far abated, that, like Noah’s dove, they 
could find a safe place for even the sole 
of their foot to retreat to,when they have 
taken their flight from it. The only 
hold this see has of them, is very dif- 
ferent from that they had in ancient 
times; for then she was revered as the 
real head of the Christian church, armed 
with Divine authority. Whereas, she 
is now regarded as a temporal tyrant, 
who makes religion but the stalking- 
horse to universalempire. How greatly 
this has shaken her authority among the 
princes of Europe, and alarmed their 
jealousies, is perfectly well known to 
your lordship; as well as the vast in- 
crease of credit and reputation the 
Protestant faith hath hereby obtained 
in the world. And though reasons of 
state and their jealousies of our trade 
keep them too much estranged from us, 
yet such a crisis of affairs may come, as 
may unite them with us, so far as to re- 
nounce the papal authority, and as pro- 
bably reform the faith, as alter the 
government of their church.” 


Dr. Madden relied upon the power 
and the influence of the Jesuits for 
the upholding and aggrandisement of 
the court and Church of Rome; and 
he did not foresee the reaction to 
which their machinations would give 
rise, and which would occasion their 
expulsion from so many of the states 
of Europe. But he did clearly fore- 
see the corruption of faith and morals 
which was the consequence of too 
great an influx of worldly prosperity. 
“ Religio peperit divitias, et filia devo- 
ravit matrem,” was abundantly exem- 


plied in the profligacy and the abomi- 
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nations, which had long begun to 
manifest themselves in the once sacred 
city—until the “ omnia Rome venalia” 
was not more true of Pagan than of 
Christian Rome, and the outward for- 
malism of an ostensible Christianity 
became, as exemplified by the high and 
the low of the Romish communion, 
either the nurse of superstition, or the 
mere incrustation of infidelity, “For,” 
observes this keen and far-sighted 
observer— 


‘*Where men of sense and figure evi- 
dently see such flagitious wickedness 
daily practised by them, under such 
sanctified professions, they enter into a 
distrust of their religion, as some do of 
physic, when they behold many die by 
it; and as these last think the shortest 
way to health is by plain, constant tem- 
perance, so the others think the best 
and surest way to please God is, by a 
plain, honest, and moral conduct, with- 
out regarding particular systems of 
revelation or rules of faith.” 


The following exhibits both a deep 
insight into human nature, and a tho- 
rough knowledge of the working of 
the Church of Rome :— 


** And indeed, it must be confessed, 
there is no religion upon earth, where 
believing or doing so little will so effec- 
tually serve their turn (if men will be 
silent and obedient), as that of the 
Church of Rome, and these good fa- 
thers, with their distinctions and abso- 
lutions.” 


We are again reminded of Swift, by 
the following catalogue of relics, 
which he describes as having been put 
up for sale, to supply the exigencies of 
the papal treasury :— 


“ The ark of the covenant ; the cross 
of the good thief; Judas’s lanthorn, a 
little scorched; the dice the soldiers 
played with, when they cast lots for 
our Saviour’s garment; the tail of 
Balaam’s ass, that spake when she saw 
the angel; St. Joseph’s axe, saw, and 
hammer, and a few nails that he had 
not driven; St. Christopher’s stone 
boat ; and St. Anthony’s mill-stone, on 
which he sailed to Muscovy; the loaves 
of bread turned into stone by St. Boni- 
face, on a soldier’s denying him a piece 
of them when he was starving, for which 
he was burned for a sorcerer; crumbs 
of the bread that fed the five thousand ; 
a bough of the tree carried by Christ 
entering Jerusalem in triumph, the leaves 
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almost fresh still; the towel with which 
he wiped his disciple’s feet, very rotten ; 
part of the money paid to Judas ; twelve 
combs of the twelve apostles, all of 
them very little used; the head of St. 
Denys, which he carried two miles after 
it was cut off, under his arm, praising 
God the whole way ; a piece of the rope 
that Judas hanged himself with; four 
crucifixes, whose beards grow regu- 
larly; seven that have spoke on divers 
proper occasions.” 


And so on, for several pages, this 
shrewd observer proceeds to exhibit 
to scorn and ridicule “ the lying won- 
ders” of the papal system. 

There is, we believe, this moment 
being carried into effect, a project for 
changing the present bed of the Tiber, 
with a view to the discovery of the 
remains of antiquity which are sup- 
posed to lie there in concealment. It 
is a new mode of accomplishing the 
design which originated in the zeal 
and the enterprise of the munificent 
Duchess of Devonshire, and which she 
hoped to have carried out by means of 
the diving-bell. Hear how it was an- 
ticipated by Dr. Madden, considerably 
more than a century before it entered 
into the heads of any of the modern 
projectors :— 


** The study of antiquity, which is the 
reigning passion of this court, has put 
his Holiness on an extraordinary pro- 
ject, which is to be executed early next 
summer ; and that is, to cut a new bed 
for the Tiber, by a vast canal from its 
old channel, through a deep valley, hard 
by the Ponte Molle. As it is expected 
(besides the convenience of raising the 
banks of the river, and securing it from 
inundation) that prodigious quantities of 
antiquities of all kinds will be found by 
this method, and much more than will an- 
swer the charge, they propose to spare 
no expence in executing the design with 
care and expedition, before the great 
heats endanger the health of the inhabi- 
tants, from the stench of the filth and 
slime of the river.” 


How much pregnant truth is con- 
veyed in the following pithy observa- 
tion upon France, whose conquests 
have been so great and so unenduring ; 
and whose history exhibits so many 
striking vicissitudes of aggrandise- 
ment and humiliation :— 


** The truth is, this nation does not 
seem formed for conquest; and though 
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they’ve often made mighty efforts and 
great conquests, they never preserve 
them. They seem to traffic for pro- 
vinces, as Busbequius tells us the Turks 
do for birds, to take them, and buy 
them, just to let them go again, and 
that they may thank them for their li- 
berty.” 


The judicious reader of the history 
of France, during the whole period 
from the publication of this work, 
down to the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, will recognise the 
substantial correctness of the following 
extract. Having described the mise- 
ries occasioned by weak and vainglo- 
rious sovereigns, and corrupt and pro- 
fligate ministers, Dr. Madden thus 
proceeds :— 


‘* In the meantime, this unhappy king- 
dom has been paying severely for these 
mismanagements; though every minis- 
try, in their turn, have been applauding 
their own conduct, and on every little 
occasion, crying up their happy times, 
and striking medals to the glory of their 
king. And, certainly, if future histo- 
rians were to plan out their chronicles 
of these days from such vouchers, they 
would represent this monarch as con- 
siderable a hero, as the present writers 
(if they impartially represent the dis- 
tractions of the country, the defeat of 
his troops, the loss of his provinces, and 
the cries and sufferings of his distressed 
subjects) must paint him a weak, unfor- 
tunate, and contemptible tyrant. 

*‘ It is true, indeed, Mr. Meneville, 
who is a wise and able, though corrupt 
minister, and those who are at present 
at the helm (and depend on Mrs. Du- 
vall, the reigning mistress), as they 
seem to have an absolute ascendant 
over him, and are likely to keep it, have 
managed him and his affairs, these three 
or four last years, somewhat better than 
their predecessors, and are endeavour- 
ing to bring things into tolerable order. 
However, after all, they have chiefly 
aimed at keeping the clergy a little 
humbler, and calming the parties and 
factions in the kingdom, and, by stopping 
the mouths of the boldest and most se- 
ditious leaders by preferments, making 
every one pay more submission to the 
king's authority. 

** Though this has not sufficiently 
quieted the provinces, yet at court they 
have taught them all to speak entirely 
the king’s language and sentiments, 
where (as in Copenhagen, everybody’s 
clock and watch is set to go exactly 
with the king’s great clock at the pa- 
lace) all are ready to answer his Ma- 
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jesty and his ministers submissively, as 
Menage, an ancient French writer, tells 
us, in his time, the Duke D’Use did the 
queen regent, who, when she asked him 
what hour it was, answered, ‘ Madame, 
what hour your Majesty pleases !’” 


It will be in the recollection of our 
readers, how infidelity in France su- 
pervened upon superstition, until it 
gradually undermined both the throne 
and the altar. The church was re- 
garded as an instrument of state ; and 
the abuse of patronage rapidly led to 
a corruption of morals both amongst 
clergy and people. These effects Dr. 
Madden foresaw as clearly as if he had 
studied the writings of the encyclope- 
dists ; and seems to have, with an in- 
stinctive sagacity, estimated at its full 
amount, the force of that popular re- 
action which was so soon to level to the 
ground all obnoxious establishments. 
The concluding portion of the follow- 
ing extract, which we may now read 
by the light of events, is full fraught 
with moral and political wisdom :— 


“Certainly, when the king and the 
ministers find their account in imitating 
the maxims of Venice, keeping the in- 
terest of the clergy low, and their 
persons contemptible, religion and the 
influence of the mitre will be utterly 
absorbed in reason of state and the 
power of the crown; and the subjects 
must necessarily become equally scepti- 
cal in their belief, corrupt in their prin- 
ciples, and immoral in the conduct of 
their lives. Now, though this will evi- 
dently lessen the unreasonable autho- 
rity of the Pope and the Church with 
the nation, yet, whether such measures 
will not, at the same time, unloose the 
sacred bonds by which religion ties the 
allegiance of the people to the supreme 
magistrate, and make them bad sub- 
jects’ in proportion as they are bad 
Christians, is worth the consideration 
of the mighty Machiavels of France.” 


This is surely a wisdom which saw, 
in embryo, the mighty changes and 
convulsions which afterwards took 
place in France, and from the very 
causes which he indicates. In the fol- 
lowing we have what may be called a 
retrospective anticipation of the French 
Revolution, which Dr. Madden con- 
templates as having taken place at the 
precise period when it actually affright- 
ed the world :— 


‘*By such a model as this, great 
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things might be done here, to drive out 
the impertinence of reading and study ; 
and in a few years we might see this 
reign rival that of Louis the Seventeenth 
when learning, and religion, and afts, 
were so happily banished that kingdom ; 
and infidelity united all its divided 
schisms and parties, in one general league 
against superstition, pedantry, and priest- 
craft, or, in other words, against piety, 
virtue, and knowledge.” 


Louis the Seventeenth! The child 
who never reigned! Whose piteous 
fate it was to be consigned to “ the ten- 
der mercies” of a wretch devoid of all 
humanity; who best recommended 
himself to the sanguinary monsters by 
whom he was employed, by a refine- 
ment of barbarity in his treatment of 
his ill-starred captive, of which the 
annals of human brutality and wicked- 
ness afford no more harrowing exam- 

le! 

If this statement stood alone, it 
would pass for no more than a lucky 
guess, of which the accidental verifi- 
cation should not surprise us; but, 
connected as it is with the examples 
already given of a far-seeing sagacity, 
it is impossible to refuse Dr. Madden 
the credit of having foreseen and cal- 
culated with almost exact chronologi- 
cal precision, both the events and the 
period of the French Revolution. 

In the extreme democracy of the 
constitution of Poland, he discerned 
the germs of decay ; and although he 
does not, in so many words, foretel the 
partition, he describes such a state 
of things as quite inconsistent with 
any notion of its long continuance as 
an independent kingdom. The fol- 
lowing are his scarcely less than pro- 
phetic words :— 


‘* As that crown is soon to be set up 
for sale, I hear there are already as 
many new kings set up amongst them, 
as ever were made on a twelfth-night 
for diversion ; and will, probably, have 
the same fate, and be unkinged again, 
when their parties, that set them up, 
are tired of them and their silly play, 
_ sick of the puppets they have cre- 
ated.” 


Of French fashions, we have the 
following whimsical account, aptly 
descriptive of the cameleon levity by 
which that versatile people are charac- 
terised :— 
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* It would be entertaining to write a 
history of the fashions for the last four 
years I resided here; and I am confi- 
dent it would make a little folio, to go 
through them all in their different reigns 
and seasons. High stays, low stays, 
and no stays; short-waisted, long- 
waisted stays ; short, mid-leg, all-leg, 
no-leg petticoats; broad lace, narrow 
lace, Flanders lace, English lace, Spa- 
nish lace, no lace; fringes, knotings, 
edgings ; high heads, low heads ; three- 
pinners, two-pinners, one-pinner ; much 
powder, all powder, little powder, no 
powder ; mantuas with a tail, want-a- 
tail, false tail; four flounces, three 
flounces, two flounces, no flounce; wide 
sleeves, straight sleeves, long sleeves, 
short sleeves ; many ribbons, all ribbons, 
few ribbons, broad ribbons, narrow rib- 
bons, rich ribbons, plain ribbons, flow- 
ered ribbons, stamped ribbons, no rib- 
bons. Such a noble and important 
work as this, with the dates and rise of 
every fashion, the councils that decreed 
it, the authors and the inventors ; and 
the vast revolutions it produced in the 
political word: and dedicated to the 
lovely Duchess Monbazon, who is able, 
my lord, to prescribe what fashions she 
pleases, both to her own sex and ours, 
would, I am sure, raise more subscrip- 
tions than the works of Cicero or Livy.” 


Let the reader endeavour to picture 
to himself the meagreness of the diur- 
nal and hebdomadal press, in the ear- 
ly portion of the eighteenth century, 
as compared with its present prodi- 
gious extent and augmentation ; and 
then say, whether the sagacity was at 
fault, which predicted such a result— 
and whether the following pithy des- 
cription of it, is not as characteristic 
of our own country, as the changes of 
fashion set forth in the foregoing, is of 
our gayer and more lively neigh- 
bours :— 


** It was really a surprise to me to see 
such a vast spawn of the productions of 
these insects, that thus float and feed 
upon the air we breathe, and have no 
appearance of existence, but in their 
constant buzzing about, hearkening out, 
attending, and listening to, the noise 
and motions of their neighbours. They 
seem to make their ears as useful to 
them as the pygmies, which Pigafetta 
tells us he found in the Island of Aru- 
chet, near to Moluccas, who lived in 
dark caverns (like the garrets, I sup- 
pese, of these authors), and lay upon 
one ear for a bed, and covered them- 
selves, by way of warm bed clothes, 
with the other.” 


When it is recollected that the 
above was written long before parlia- 
mentary reporting was thought of, 
and when our press was little more 
than a record of births, deaths, and 
marriages, some court news, and anec- 
dotes of some remarkable men— it will 
be allowed, that the prescience which 
could contemplate it in its present de- 
veloped state, was, indeed, not a little 
surprising. 

Of our colonies, then few and thinly- 
peopled, let those who are best ac- 
quainted with their history and rise, 
say whether the following were not 
sagacious anticipations :— 


** The truth is, our colonies abroad 
have, and are likely to acquire still, 
such an increase of hands and strength, 
that the greatest care will be necessary te 
heep the strongest of them dependant ; 
and yet to provide that the weakest of 
them may not live on the blood and 
spirits of the nation: nor suck, if I 
may use the allusion, on her breast too 
long.” 


And again :— 


“I am confident, as they will require, 
so they will deserve, and fully repay, 
this care. Besides the advantage of the 
commerce, and the navigation betwixt 
us, it is certain they generally, in pro- 
portion, produce greater, more sublime 
and warlike spirits; as being composed 
of adventurous and daring people, or, 
at worst, of melancholy dispositions ; 
which last (to say nothing of the other, 
who must evidently be of service to us) 
are the best seed-bed for ingenious and 
inventive, as well as learned and ju- 
dicious heads.” 


The Romanising tendencies of many 
of the pious and learned of our clergy 
and laity of the pi.sent day, together 
with the causes to which they owe 
their origin, are thus intimated :— 


‘** Your excellency, who is so well ac- 
quainted with the history of your own 
country, will be better able to judge of 
such consequences by the reign of Fre- 
derick the Third, in the nineteenth 
century ; when the miserable infection 
that had corrupted both the lives and 
the faith of one part of our people, had 
driven the other to ax absolute revolt in 
their allegiance and principles to Rome 
and her superstitions.” 


We believe that what is called the 
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Puseyite’ movement could not be 
better described, both in its origin 
and its tendency, than in these words. 
A latitudinarianism, whose toleration 
of sects amounted to intolerance of an 
establishn.ent, gave rise to grave ques- 
tionings respecting church principles ; 
which, when taken up by men of hasty 
judgments, or heated, narrow minds, 
ended in subjection to a system of 
dogmatic belief, which overruled both 
reason and scripture. That many 
sagacious reasoners of the present day 
should have foreseen such a result, 
when the fiercest enemies of the 
Church were freely admitted into par- 
liament, can cause no surprise. But, 
that such a contingency should have 
been, as above, distinctly intimated, as 
the natural and necessary result of a 
laxity or decline of faith, more than 
one hundred years before such admis- 
sion, must surely excite our admi- 
ration. 

That the Greek Church in Russia 
would attract the zeal of Romish mis- 
sionaries, it was natural to conjecture ; 
and Dr. Madden accordingly repre- 
sents the Jesuits as making great in- 
roads upon the domain of the eastern 
heresiarchs. Nor is it possible to con- 
template what has been done in our 
day, in obtaining, for the principles of 
Romanism, admission into the domi- 
nions of the czar, wherever an excuse 
for so doing was afforded by a mixed 
population, without admitting that, to 
a considerable extent, his conjectures 
have been verified by results, al- 
though not quite so much so as he ex- 
pected. 

The machinery which he conceives 
to have been set in operation with this 
view, was, we are fain to believe, in- 
tended quite as much to teach his own 
church how the true faith should be 
preserved, as to show how, by the 
Church of Rome, a corrupted faith 
had been extended. 

The instruments employed are able 
and learned men, all whose powers 
are concentered upon the one object. 
These make themselves, in a variety 
of ways, useful to the autocrat, and 
win his respect and confidence. By 
their advice, seminaries for the clergy 
are established, which they take good 
care shall be superintended by their 
own creatures. Thus, whatever the 
book lessons that may be learned, the 
teaching will be sure to subserve their 
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ends. By a provident care for the 
interests of the poorer clergy, they 
obtain great influence over them. 
And by judicious regulations respect- 
ing the disposal of patronage, they 
ensure that, in all human probability, 
the most advantageous disposition of 
it will be made. The following de- 
scription of a place-hunting clergy 
was surely not intended for Russia 
alone; nor can it be read without a 
shrewd suspicion that, even at the 
present day, the race is not quite ex- 
tinct amongst ourselves :— 


‘‘There are in all churches, and es- 
pecially in this, a kind of very manag- 
ing and managable divines, who pay 
their court to interest or power where- 
ever they find it; by a servile obse- 
quiousness in prostituting their pens 
and their pulpits to defend or ex- 
plode all tenets, as they are convenient 
and proper for present times, or the 
present views of their masters. ‘They 
are a race of creatures who are still 
mighty sticklers for all seasonable local 
truths or temporal verities; and are 
too often found the usefulest tools that 
ever were set_at work by the Machiavels 
of the world. However, the malice of 
some envious people nick-name them, 
sometimes, the professors of Engathro- 
mythic divinity, and rail at them a little 
severely as teaching trencher truths ; 
and writing and preaching from that 
lower kind of inspiration, which has set 
so many great souls at work, and fills 
the head with the fumes of the belly.” 


To the great ability of many of the 
Jesuits, and their vast power in sus- 
taining the papal systein, he bears 
frequent testimony, while the wit of 
Pascal himself was not more keen and 
piercing in detecting their sophistry 
and unravelling their wiles. ‘ Cor- 
ruptio optimi passima ;” and the more 
they are capable of good, the less are 
they excusable in doing evil :— 


**To see,” he says, ‘such excellent 
instruments turned to corrupt our 
morals, and wound religion, and raise 
factions, schisms, and rebellions in the 
earth, to serve their own ambition, 
must raise every one’s indignation. ’Tis 
a detestable perverting of wit and rea- 
son, and all the powers of the human 
mind, from the noble purposes they 
were given us for by heaven, to the 
worst that could be suggested by hell ; 
and bears a near resemblance to their 
practice, who make use of that soul of 
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vegetation and basis of nutriment, the 
nitre of the earth, and convert it into 
a for the destruction of their 
ellow-creatures. 

“The savage nations in America are 
said to make war on their neighbours, 
who do not use the same customs and 
speak the same language; but these 
gentlemen go a few steps farther, and 
pursue you to death, nay, beyond the 
oor because you do not think as they 

o (a matter in no man’s power), in 
speculative points of their own con- 
triving and imposing. For, after all, 
my lord, they have not only made a 
erfect i cataaiaiie of this commodity, 
ut a monopoly too; and have managed 
with their faith, as to the world, as the 
French king has done with his salt, as 
to his subjects. At first it lay ready in 
every creek—a plain, useful, healthful 
commodity, which all that pleased had 
for taking up; till, by his absolute 
power, the king seizes it solely into his 
own hands, makes it-up his own way, 
and refines it as he thinks proper; and 
then orders every one, on pain of death, 
to take such a proportion of it as he 
thinks necessary for them, whether they 
want it or not, or whether they will or 
no; and forbids, under severe penal- 
ties, that any that’s foreign should be 
imported, and punishes all that make 
use of any other (though ever so much 
better), that is privately brought in by 
strangers.” 


Of the acts of the British parlia- 
ment, the introduction of which he 
anticipates, many have already been 
passed into laws. Take the follow- 
ing :— 


** An act for translating all our writs 
from the old, unintelligible English of 
the eighteenth century, into our present 
modern tongue,” &c. &c. 


This has been accomplished by Sir 
Robert Peel’s revisal and amendment 
of the penal code. 


‘*A bill for ascertaining the fees of 
all offices, officers, and counsellors at 
law, and attorneys.” 


This, too, has, to a considerable 
degree, been made subject to legal 
regulation. 


“An act for establishing a public 
bank for lending small sums of money 
to the poor, at the lowest interest, to 
carry on their trades with, such as the 
Mont de la Pieta at Rome; but by this 
act no sum larger than ten pounds, or 
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less than twenty shillings, can be bor- 
rowed, and it must be lent upon suffi- 
cient pawns, or city security.” 


Such an act was actually passed, en- 
titled, we believe, the ‘ Charitable 
Loan Fund Act.” 

An act for the augmentation of the 
funds, and the increase in the number 
of bishopricks—objects which have 
been partially accomplished by recent 
enactments. 

** A law for new modelling, and far- 
ther confirming and enlarging, the two 
corporations of the royal fishery and 
the plantation company, and their 
rights, privileges, and premiums, as 
established in the reign of Frederick 
the First and George the Third.” The 
Hudson Bay Company may be thus 
characterised, and became chartered 
and established about the period here 
indicated. 

** An act to take away the privilege of 
parliament, in case of arrests for debt, 
when the house is not sitting.” We 
need not add that this subject has been 
recently taken up by some distinguish- 
ed men of the legislature, and is at 
present receiving the gravest considera- 
tion. 

Nor can we regard the following, 
which professes to describe a regula- 
tion adopted in Russia, but as intended 
to convey a hint to the politicians of 
his own country that its legislative en- 
actment would be desirable. It de- 
scribes, substantially, the act for defin- 
ing and limiting the qualifications and 
the practice of the members of diffe. 
rent branches of the medical profes- 
sion, which is at present under the 
consideration of parliament, and has 
excited so much public attention: — 


** And I shall begin with that excel- 
lent one of prohibiting all apothecaries 
to practise, on the severest penalties. 
For, besides the want of skill in a pro- 
fession they can never be supposed to 
be masters of, it is certain those gentle- 
men used to bestow their attention on 
the poor Russians, merely with a view 
to be well paid for their drugs (that 
would otherwise have rotted on their 
shelves), just as vintners give a Sun- 
day’s dinner to their customers, pro- 
vided they pay for the wine they drink. 
After all, my lord, there is, perhaps, as 
good ground for this law, as for one 
we have in Great Britain, that forbids 
drovers to be butchers; it being unrea- 
sonable that the same persons who pro- 
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vide the cattle we make use of, should 
also have liberty to kill.” 


If the following project has not yet 
been realised, it is not because it would 
not have proved very useful. Here 
the Irish Rabelais is again brought to 
our rememberance. A royal printing- 
house is established, with the view and 
for the reasons thus described :— 


‘* Over the great gate there is a large 
inscription, in a vast marble table, in 
which the causes of the foundation are 
declared to be, the service of religion, 
the good of the state, and the benefit of 
the learned world. Then it goes on to 
say, that as the number of books is infi- 
nite, and rather distract than inform 
the mind, by a mixed and confused read- 
ing ; some being well writ, but ill books ; 
others, good books, but ill writ ; some 
huddled up in haste, others stinking of 
the lamp; some without any strength 
of reasoning, others overloaded with 
arguments, half of which are insignifi- 
cant; some books being obscure through 
too affe ted a brevity, others perspicu- 
ous through an unnecessary redundancy 
of words (like a bright day at sea, where 
yet there is nothing to be seen but air 
and water) ; some treating on subjects 
that thousands have handled better be- 
fore, others publishing useless trifles, 
because new and unthought of by others; 
some writing as if they never read any- 
thing, others as if they writ nothing but 
what they read, and then borrowed ;— 
therefore his Majesty decrees no book 
should be printed within those walls but 
the works of the ancients, and such only 
as should be voted most proper by two- 
thirds of the colleges in the two univer- 
sities, and confirmed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
for the time being.” 


But there was one thing which Dr. 
Madden did not foresee; and that was, 
the Reform Bill. The sublime wis- 
dom which led to that enactment, tran- 
scended his limited capacity; and he 
certainly did not anticipate that the 
time would ever come, when physical 
force, under the domination of faction 
and ignorance, should over-ride both 
the aristocracy aud the crown. In 
the following he contemplates the con- 
tinued security of our constitutional 
form of government, in a manner that 
seems to prove that his ** good genius” 
could sometime mislead him :— 


“And certainly, as our ancestors 
used to say, when they were torn in 
VOL. XXXII.—NO, CXC, 
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ieces by their senseless divisions, that 
ngland could only be ruined by Eng- 
land; so we may as truly maintain, that 
our happiness, and (that greatest of 
blessings) our liberties, as now settled 
under our excellent prince, can never be 
destroyed but by parliaments ; and our 
Church, as it now stands, fenced in by 
human laws, and founded on the divine, 
can only be overturned by the fathers 
of it, the bishops.” 


Had the raging tide of democracy, 
as we now feel it, sounded audibly in 
his ears, he would have learned how 
parliament itself might be metamor- 
phosed, until it came to reflect the 
passions and the prejudices of the 
populace, rather than the wisdom of 
the people; and the Church, instead 
of being cherished and protected by 
the legislature, be left at the mercy 
of mountebank ‘or profligate minis- 
ters, and become, like the strong 
man in Scripture, sightless and mana- 
cled, the prey and the sport of its ene- 
mies. 

Of the rapid decay and extinction 
of the great aristocratic families, he 
would seem to have been as well aware 
as if he had lived to study the statistics 
of the late Michael Thomas Sadleir :— 


‘*T have been comparing this last 
with the ancient ones that remain on 
record with us, and I am struck with 
the deepest melancholy when I see so 
many great and noble families, that once 
made such a figure in our conntry, 
washed away by the devouring flood of 
time; without leaving any more remem- 
berance of their vast fortunes, stately 
houses, and magnificent equipages, than 
there is of the very beggars that, in 
their day, were refused the scraps and 
crumbs of their tables.” 


We have now, we trust, enabled our 
readers to judge for themselves whe- 
ther, in our estimate of Dr. Madden's 
far-seeing wisdom, we have used any 
exaggeration. 

It will, we think, be admitted by all, 
that his was a mind singularly well 
balanced and perspicuous—“ Ponderi- 
bus librata suis.” 

The only other writings of this ex- 
traordinary man with which we are 
acquainted, are “ Reflections and Re- 
solutions proper for the Gentlemen of 
Ireland, as to their conduct for the 
service of their country, as Landlords, 
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as Masters of Families, as Protestants, 
as descended from British Ancestors, 
as Country Gentlemen and Farmers, 
as Justices of the Peace, as Members 
of Parliament ;” and “A Letter to 
the Dublin Society on the Improving 
of their Fund, and the Manufactures, 
Tillage, &c., of Ireland.” Strange to 
say both these productions were al- 
most as rare as the one to which we 
have called the attention of the reader, 
until the former was reprinted for gra- 
tuitous distribution, and may now 
sometimes be found upon our stalls. 
The copy which we have seen is one 
of the original edition, at present in 
the library of the Dublin Society. It 
has bound up with it the letter to the 
Dublin Society, which does not ap- 
pear, as neither does the preface, in 
the reprint. Many of our readers 
may have seen it referred to, with con- 
siderable interest, by the gentleman 
who wrote under the title of “ The 
Times Commissioner,” as containing 
many valuable suggestions which, even 
at the present day, might he acted upon 
with advantage. One of the resolu- 
tions which he proposes for adoption 
bo. 


“ That we will, as Protestant gentle- 
men in Ireland, do all in our power to 
bring over our countrymen from the de- 
lusions and ignorance they are kept in 
by their Popish priests, as the greatest 
cause of their misery.” 


And had the government or the 
gentry of that day been only duly 
sensible of the importance of such an 
object, and followed the advice so 
ably and honestly given to them, how 
different would be the present aspect 
of Ireland! 

The following observations are 
scarcely less applicable now, than they 
were then, to the distracted state of 
our unhappy country :— 


“Tt is but too well known to the 
world, and too much felt by ourselves, 
that this poor kingdom is divided, or 
rather torn in pieces, by two religions ; 
and, which is ever the consequence of 
the other, into two opposite factions in 
the state. It is true, the terrible con- 
tes s that arise from hence, and which, 
after spilling oceans of blood, laid waste 
our country, are, I hope, pretty well 
over, and, humanly speaking, can never 
disturb us more; for though there is a 


superiority of one side as to numbers, 
yet the advantages of arms, strength, 
and power, is so entirely on the other, 
that there is not the remotest prospect 
of dangers from that quarter. How- 
ever, it is certain that our continuing 
thus divided, has had very mischievous 
consequences to the kingdom in general, 
as it lessens our natural weight and 
strength, and makes us as spiritless and 
inactive as a paralytic body, when one- 
half of it is dead, or just dragged about 
by the other. It often puts me in mind 
of the poor Italian in London, who had 
a little twin brother that grew out of 
his breast, whom he carefully nourished 
and cherished, being sensible that when 
his brother died, he could not long sur- 
vive him; and I have often considered 
the Catholics and the Protestants in this 
light, who are closely united, and must 
as inevitably flourish and decay toge- 
ther. With the utmost regard to the 
welfare and the general good of Ireland, 
I must say, that whilst our religious 
differences subsist here (at least on the 
foot they now stand), we can never be 
a thriving or a happy people; and that 
therefore, until the state thinks fit to 
interpose further than they have yet 
done, and order proper methods for 
converting the poor natives, every Pro- 
testant gentleman should use his endea- 
vours to that good end, by his influence 
and authority, by familiarity and fa- 
vour, by persuasion and reasoning, and, 
where they can read, by dispersing pro- 
per books and tracts among them.” 


Having described the vast drain of 
money caused by the necessity for sup- 
porting their own enormous ecclesias- 
tical system, both at home and abroad, 
and also the vast loss of labour, equi- 
valent to wealth, occasioned by their 
numerous holidays, he thus proceeds— 


** But this is not the worst; for it is 
certain that our priests, with their old 
thirst for the blood of heretics, were the 
chief authors of the dreadful Rebellion 
and horrid murders in 1641, which swept 
away near two hundred thousand souls, 
destroyed our houses and towns, and 
kept us to this day without peace, or 
people, or trade; whereas, had the 
happy condition Ireland was then in 
continued till now, we should have been 
one of the most thriving nations in Eu- 
rope. Iam sorry to say that the guilt 
of the Popish priests herein is too con- 
fest and evident to want any proofs ; 
for the world has seen it fully and unde- 
niably charged on them in a number of 
histories and memoirs of those times ; 
and I believe no Papist who has read 
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them can doubt this fact, Indeed the 
encomiums given by Pope Urban the 
Eighth’s Bull (dated May 17, 1642), to 
those murderers of heretics, is in itself 
so glaring an evidence of this miserable 
truth, that there is no occasion to dwell 
upon a thousand others which can be 
oh pv for it. It is certain that they 
nad also a great hand in all the troubles 
of 88, and the slaughters, and ravage, 
and burning of houses which it occa- 
sioned; and though both these fatal 
events tumbled, like ill-contrived mines, 
on their own heads, who set them on 
fire, and proved an increase of the Pro- 
testant interest, yet the nation has not 
yet recovered the loss of blood and spi- 
rits occasioned thereby.” 


It is surely to be lamented that a 
genius so rare was not employed upon 
the production of other works, by 
which, in his day, he might have 
achieved for himself a high repu- 
tation, and which an enlightened pos- 
terity would gladly recognise as worthy 
of perpetual remembrance. But, while 
he was a great benefactor to arts and 
literature, it was more by drawing 
forth the powers of others, than by 
exhibiting his own. 

That he should have shrunk, in his 
own day, from giving publicity to con- 
jectures and speculations, of which co- 
pious examples are to be found in the 
preceding pages, is not at all so sur- 
prising as that he should have ever 
embodied them in a readable form, and 
taken so much pains, by passing them 
through the press, to give them a per- 
manent existence. They could not be 
read then as we can read them now, by 
the light of events ; and must have ap- 
peared the hallucinations of a crazy 
visionary, rather than the deeply-pon- 
dered forecastings of a most penetrat- 
ing understanding. And, as there was 
no class upon whose sympathy he could 
calculate—no “ fit audience,” not even 
«a few,” by whom his speculative ima- 
ginings would be gravely entertained — 
he shrank, with the instinctive sensi- 
tiveness of genius, from the ridicule 
which his published lucubrations would 
be sure to provoke— 


“ And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
Even at the sound himself had made.” 


That he judged erroneously in some 
particulars, may be fully admitted ; 
and that whimsical and eccentric no- 


tions are to be found mingled in strange 
confusion with his most felicitous 
thoughts and conjectures, is undoubt- 
edly true. Nor can this surprise us. 
On the contrary, it is just what might 
be expected. Dr. Madden had more 
of Democritus than of Heraclitus in his 
composition. He was the laughing 
philosopher, who blended pleasantries 
with his wisdom; and could at one 
time be as sportive and volatile, as he 
was, at another, erudite and profound. 
But, that he should have been right in 
so many particulars ; that the then fu- 
ture course of history in Turkey, Rus- 
sia, France, and England, should have 
been by him, in its leading features, so 
clearly foreseen ; that he should have 
intimated, with an emphatic distinct- 
ness, terrible convulsions in France, at 
a time accurately synchronising with 
the French revolution; and that very 
change in the system of the papacy 
which is now being realised, as far as 
circumstances will permit of it, by 
Pius the Ninth—all this, surely, indi- 
cates not only a very profound know- 
ledge of human nature, and a very 
extensive acquaintance with public 
affairs, but what is, perhaps, rarer 
still, a healthy action of all the facul- 
ties, unperturbed and unclouded by 
faction or prejudice, and acalm serenity 
of contemplative observation and re- 
flection, 


“* Above the arrows, shouts, and fears of men,” 


of which we know no more signal 
example. 

It is not a little curious, that while 
he speculated so freely respecting every 
other country, he has no anticipations 
respecting his own, in which he was, at 
the same time, strenuously labouring 
to lay the foundations of future pros- 
perity? Was it that Ireland then, as 
now, presented a problem to the poli- 
tician and the philosopher, the solution 
of which was not easy? It certainly 
did exhibit an aspect from which it 
would have been very difficult to divine 
the future. Liberty secured, and the 
constitution preserved, by the slavery 
of a nation, and the triumph of a fac- 
tion; the penal laws in full force; a 
whole people prostrate ; a privileged 
few ascendant, and this ascendancy 
party contented to be mocked by the 
forms of constitutional government, 
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and exulting in a species of legislative 
bondage! Who could tell what the 
end was to be? Who could declare 
what would become of this fantastic 
structure, when the inert masses on 
which it was built should become in- 
stinct with motion and life—when the 
breath of the agitator should summon 
into activity the slumbering energies 
that had so long been spell-bound? 
Who could then foresee distinctly 
what would now seem such an inevita- 
ble result ? And if that end was visible 
to Dr. Madden's mental ken, the time 
was not propitious for any such disclo- 
sure of his views as would have alarm- 
ed the jealousy of our rulers; who 
would fain keep this country in as great 
subjection to England, as the Popish 
were to the Protestant party in Ire- 
land. The then recent examples of 
Swift and Molyneux, afforded but lit- 
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tle encouragement to any one who 
might be disposed to speculate upon 
his country’s independence. And he, 
therefore, wisely contented himself 
with doing what he could, by aiding, 
both with his purse and his personal 
influence, in every project by which 
Ireland might be advanced in social 
and intellectual improvement—while 
he indulged the bent of his genius, as 
the reader has already seen, in those 
conjectures respecting foreign states, 
which are marked by such prophetic 
shrewdness ; a liberty which he could 
not take nearer home, without alarm- 
ing the fears, and provoking the jea- 
lousies, of many amongst the great and 
powerful; and probably drawing down 
upon himself a suspicion of Jacobitism, 
or, of being a mover and contriver of 
sedition, and an enemy to the settle- 
ment at the Revolution. 





